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July Popular Magazine 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


THE CURSE OF FERNANDO VASQUEZ 


By J. KENILWORTH EGERTON 


Author of “The Perfume of Madness,” Etc. 


This novel, packed with stirring incidents, has not only one claim on the reader’s 
attention, but several. It is the best story of adventure dealing with this period since 
Conan Doy le’s ‘‘Micah Clarke’’; it is the best story dealing with life on the Spanish 
Main since Doyle’s musterly tale, ‘‘The Voyage of Copley Banks’’; it is the best tale 
of sword-play “and hair-breadth ’scapes since Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘A Gentlem: in of 
France’’ ; it is the best story of the West Indian slave-gangs since Mérimée’s ‘‘Tam- 
ango’’; and it is the most interesting. narrative of adventure both by land and sea 
since Stevenson’s famous ‘‘Kidnapped.’’ Because it is good in so many different 
ways, this novel is bound to interest all classes of readers. 


A GLEVER BUSINESS STORY 


A CLOSE SHAVE 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 
When a man who has a prosperous business finds a rival getting it all away from him, 
and doesn’t know how to stop the despoiler, things are surely in a bad way for the 
first man. How this razor-manufacturer achieved the seemingly impossible, and won 
out by ‘‘a close shave,’’ forms a tale of.absorbing interest. 


MONEY-GETTER NUMBER .45 
By DANE COOLIDGE 
A story of mining in the West, in which an original and amusing desperado has the 
leading rle ‘Don't crowd me, boys, ‘iis won't be took alive. If ennybody asts my 
name, [t's Money-gitter Number .45’ 


HEARTS AND DIAMONDS THE WILD MAN OF JERSEY 


By FRANCIS WHITLOCK By RALPH D. PAINE 

This is the first instalment of a two-part “Lost This unusual serial grows more intere:ting as it 
Legion” story, and is packed full of the exciting progresses. ‘The present inst¢ iulment tells of McNeal’s 
adventures that befall two men in their search for Pee he a i pp bat ot ot New qe vient 8 in regard 
é apy f ‘RTE f : wi othe enactment of “zw7/d man" game-lazs; his quarter- 
wealth gh ga ee ae Unt d welling only = mile xace with the wild man; his ¢etle-a-tete with the 
few weeks’ journey from the United States. How | pretty school-teacher: and his adventure with the 
they keep themselves hid from the world at large | spider-farmer. It’ as exciting as it is amusing, which 
is here told most interestingly and convincingly. is saving a good deal. 


OTHER FEATURES FOR JULY 
LISPING JEMMY AND THE LEAK, = = - = a - W. B. M. Ferguson 


The mn with the enervated manner solves eee unsolvable problem 


THE WHITE MAN’S GIFT, - > + - = K. and Hesketh Prichard 


A tale of stirring adventure on othe P: itagonian pampas 
TWO BIRDS IN THE BUSH, - - = ia hae = = B. M. Bower 
A “lawbreaker” story full of “go” from start to finish. 
THE WHITE VEIL OF MYSTERY. = - ~ = - - T. Jenkins Hains 
More strenuous alventures of Cap'n Blye, yachtsman, both with ran and the elements. 
THE PRIMAL INSTINCT, - - = = ~ - - - Bertrand W. Sinclair 
A Western story packed with exciting happenings. 
THE LAST DOSE, = = - - = - - . = E. Temple Thurston 
A story that shows what’s really ina man, when free from conventional surroundings. 
THE KINSHIP OF AGES, = = x“. - - = = . + James Barr 
Human nature is essentially the same in all ages—with interesting variations. 


THE YELLOW FACE, - = = - - = » - = Fred M. White 


One of the most remarkable mysteries thatever be filed the polive is here brought to a dramatic close. 























On sale everywhere June 10. Price 15 cents 


(CONTAINS MORE READING-MATTER THAN ANY MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED ANYWHERE AT ANY PRICE.) 








SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





The World’s Best 
Mystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 


Only 
The Review of Reviews 50 Cents 


For Two Years Advance Payment 


The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 
Whether a De bs gee d classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford or Kipling or Sherlock 
Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense love story by De Maupassant ; a jesting skit from 
Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy 
from Balzac ; a true narrative from a “ Medium” 
who gives-away the secrets of his craft, or the 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 











JOSEPH G. CANNON 
says: ‘‘It seemstome 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be preserved.’’ 
SPEAKER CANNON’S 
ret FY 
“The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 


us adventures of some Oriental thief- 


thousand years ago ery case yo! 
find your interest caught “tn some tantalizin; 
puzzle, and held to the end, by the pen of one o: 
the world's master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing was 
Iavented 


there were story tellers in Eastern cities whose 
business was to make men forget the heat of 
summer nights. These absorbing mysteries will 
make readers forget the noise and heat of the 
workshops of to-day and help them to ra the It 
is a historical fact that the great Bismarck for 
r read detective stories. Here is the 





the day with rel; 
and the cajoyment of 
this new series. 








greatest collection ever made from the literature 
of all nations put up in convenient volumes for 
your entertainment. 





ELIHU ROOT says: 
“*It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 


hand the entire works © 


from which they are 
selected. 


LYMAN ABBOTT says: 

“TI confess for my- 
self a fondness for ae- 
tective stories. They 
carry me out of my 
ordinary routine of 
work."* 








For the First Time in English 

Not only is the My: er Library new in plan 
—the stories themsetvon will be found surprisingly 
unfamiliar... Many of them appear for the first 
time in English, in special translations made 
for this set from Scandinavian, German, 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. 
Many more, even those by well-known authors 
familiar wherever Engli is spoken, will be 
surprising to gpa comers. as they do from rare 
editions or being pted into readable length 
from works so y Ben as vo be little seen 
nowadays, 


Why this Searching and 

The | labor entailed | in = editing of _ set 

to f dollars. u ask 

how can such books prised from new , pao 
be sold for such a rie — The answer is — wo 
want more discrimina: 
the REVIEW OF Reviews during the Pres: 
dential year, and we are willing to sacri- 
fice the initial investment of time and 
dollars and offer at the 
mere cost “ paper and printing in 

r ring the magazine into 
every intelligent home. 





Stories and enter 


my su ion for 
the REVIEW OF PRE. 
VIEWS two years. 


THE OFFER — Cut off the coupon and mai}! to-day. A set of the first edition 
will be Thor by score S charge: =. at once. Your subscription for _ 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be for two years. If already a subscribe’ 
your expiration date will be extended two years. You examine the 
in your home. If you like them Or $6.50 50 cents a month for 12 months 
50 in all for the six volumes and 
‘0 years’ subscription. If you 
font “ike the books —_ may return 
. them at our expense. 


first payment. 
the books I will make further 
yments of 50 cents a month 
for 12 months. 





Address 





The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Tell the substitutor: 


(><>-€>-€3-2399 2363502 


Good-bye.” 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








A TIMELY NOVEL OF GREAT MERIT 








Garrison’s Finish 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 








We regard Mr. Ferguson's 
effort as the best story of the 
turf ever written and we are 
sure you will agree with us 
after you have read it. 

"Garrison" is a jockey of 
rare ability, neither better nor 
worse than the majority of his 
fellows. The story opens 
with his disgrace and concerns 
itself chiefly with his rehabili- 
tation. "Garrison" is living and 
human in everything he does. 
His adventures have the con- 
vincing quality of an account 
of real life, and besides this, 
the story has a plot that will 
charm and fascinate every 
one who reads it. The hero- 
ine is one of the most de- 
lightful characters it has ever 
been our pleasure to read of. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrations by CHARLES GRUNWALD 
PRICE, $1.50 Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 








Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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+—AINSLEE’S FOR JULY— 


‘‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’”’ 








The July number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will contain some 
features the mere announcement of which will be enough to con- 
centrate attention and stimulate interest. But this is not all, for 
it will be found that the stories équal in quality the reputation 
of the authors. 


HENRY C. ROWLAND 


for instance, is well known as a writer of uniformly interesting 
tales. He contributes the complete novel, entitled ““‘AN AMERICAN 
Pasua,’’ and it will be found to be as absorbing a story as can be 
asked for. It is full .of adventure, from beginning to end, the 

_ action leading from one dramatic situation to another, and the 
characters all interesting people. 


One of the most important events in the magazine world 
will be the opening chapters of a new story by MAY SINCLAIR. 





It is called «‘The Immortal Moment.’’ 


VIRGINIA TRACY will 
be represented by one of her 
best stories of theatrical life, 
called “BABES IN THE WILDER- 
NESS.”’ ; 


ANNE WARNER will have 
otie of the best short stories she 
has ever written,entitled ““WHEN 
HEAVEN TOUCHED THE 
EARTH.”’ 


STEEL WILLIAMS will 


have another of his Western. 


tales, the best this time, in ‘‘A 
BLACKSTONE OF THE BAD 
LANDs.”? 





MRS. WILSON WOOD- 
ROW, with the attractive title, 
““RUDOLPH’S LITTLE PtLay- 
MATE,’’ has a story in her best 
vein. 


O. HENRY needs no intro- 
duction. All that is necessary 
to say is that a new story by 
him will be in the July num- 
ber. 


~~ 


- JAMES HOPPER is the 
author of a tale called ‘“‘My 
Mission,’’ which will keep the 
reader oblivious to everything 
else to the end. 


Other short stories will be by JANE W. GUTHRIE, JEAN- 


NETTE COOPER, 
BENJAMIN. 


OWEN OLIVER 


and ‘TORRANCE 


RUPERT HUGHES will have another article, supplemental 
to the one in the June number, called ““THE CLUE TO THE BEST 


Music.”’ 








Price, 15c. per copy. 


Subscription, $1.80 per year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLAS SIFIED 


oy 
‘Ze & 


ADVERTISING SECTIO 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
Next issue of SMITH’S closes June 6th. 


market. 








BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
orspare time. We tell you how. Ver 
gi protit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our ‘‘Sturter’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent — to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. _No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.’ National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis. Mo. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell our Ink 
Pencils, Stylographic and Fountain 
pens. Write for catalogue and dis- 
counts, J. Ullrich & Co.,607 Thames 
Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 














25c,views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples: 


& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 


WE TRUST YOU for ten $1,000 Ac- 
cident Policies good for one year. You 
sell for $1.00 each. Send us half and 
keep half for your work. Easily sold 
to business men. traveling men and 
farmers; also sellsto women. Issued 
by company having $100.000 4 it 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





YOU CAN decorate china, glass, 
burnt-wood, anything; plain or in 
colors from photographs. No talent 
required. Cost small; profits large. 
Send stamp for information. B. 8. 
Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


WANTED immediately by “Uncle 
Sam”—Railway Mail Clerks, Postoftice 
Clerks, Carriers. Salary $1 .00. Ex- 
aminations every where soon. Can- 
didates prepared _ free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept.D.E., Rochester, N. Y. 


EVER SELL SOAP? Easiest Thing 
Out. Especially our wonderful $1.50 
toilet -combination containing per- 
fume, talcum powder, dentifrice and 
soaps, which you sell for 35c. to 5Vc. 
Your profits ig A score of other 
Cracker Jack llers, all our own 
manufacture.Investigate today. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


RED STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 
Send $1.00 for Agent’s sample; whole- 
sale price list fountain and stylo pens 
upon application. Diamond Point Pen 
Co., 88 Fulton Street, N.Y. Largest 
Manufacturers in the United States. 


$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
made representing old established 
Mail Order House. Over 
rapid selling _ specialties; 
outfit free. George A. P P 
Dept. 3, 720 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SALESMEN to sell Groceries at 
wholesale direct to consumers. Big 
pay. steady work. References. Dept. 
“E,’’ Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 


$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
_ our patented rapid selling articles. 
‘o ack ” . 


























ed with State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the protection of policy hold- 
ers. Central Distributing Co., Sole 
Agents, Kokomo, Ind. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly. Metal com- 
bination Rolling Pin. Nine Articles 
Combined. Lightning selier. Sample 
free. Forshee Mfg.Co., D69,Dayton,O. 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
po a 50 dollars weekly made. Write 

ay for catalog. U. 8. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 








Tell the substitutor: 





ple Free. A. M. Young 
& Co., 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, 11. 


AGENTS—$36 a week easily made 
selling our Pillow Tops, Stereo Views, 
Portraits and Frames. Largest pic- 
ture house on earth. No capital re- 
quired. 30 days’ credit. samples 
and catalogue free. Frank W: Wil- 
liams Co , 1262 Taylor St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN: Shoe for N.Y.C. terri- 
tory, $1500; transmission machinery, 
$1500; bakers supplies, $1200-$1500. Call, 
write. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way, N. Y. 











| services. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


AGENTS: Here’s the chance of 
your lifetime. Flat iron shoes; 
somethin new; sells in every 
home. daily easily made. For 

articulars address, Dexter —— 

‘ompany, Dept. S8.M., Caxton Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 

AGENTS for Kerosene, Incandes- 
cent Mantle Lamp. Twelve times 
cbeaper than gas, seven times cheaper 
than ordinary kerosene lamp. Conti- 
nental Co., 335 Broadway, New York. 











PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s gress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 ‘‘F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Books free. Rates rea- 
sonable. Highest references, best 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful. Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 

atentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R H. Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn §t., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp'a. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
looks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
lsc Attra 














MARRIED? Science of a new life 
is the best book on human origin. 
Important information for both sexes. 
Life as God intended. Cloth tound, 
$2.00. Descriptive circular tree. 
Address J. &. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany, 37B, Rose Street, New York. 


Good-bye.” 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours fur the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
of your own, but not with a cheap trick 
or novelty. I made $50,000 in five years 
and begansmall. I willshow you how 
to start right. Send for my free booklet 
today. Heacock, Box 968,Lockport,N.Y. 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or 80- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. F. C. C., Washington, D. C. 











BARGAINS—NEW AND SECOND- 
HAND AUTOMOBILES at 30% to 
75% reduction. We have all makes 
constantly on hand, American and 
Foreign, and every automobile we 
sell we absolutely guarantee. We are 
the largest dealers in the world in 
new and second-hand automobiles, 
and receive first call from manufac- 
turers and individuals wishing to 
realize quickly. Wesave you money 
on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second- 
hand automobiles and new supply cat- 
alogue number 136. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599 Broadway, New 
York; 1332 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW 
COUNTRY—Unusual opportunities 
for the farmer, stockman,fruit grower, 
merchant, professional man and work- 
ingman, in the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, along the Pa- 
cific Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. De- 
scriptive pamphlets free from F. A. 
Miller, Gen. Pass. Avent, Chicago. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from 
owner having good paying business 
for sale; not particular alout loca- 
tion; please give price, reason for 
selling and state when possession can 
be had. L. Darbyshire, Box 89, 
R chester, N. Y. 


EASY MONEY.—We have the ouly 
practical cigar-selling machine. Beau- 
tiful, compact, all metal. Costs you $10, 
lasts a life time. Screwed to the wall 
anywhere. Delivers cigars in perfect 
condition and rejects “bad money.” 
Sells any kindof acigar. Owners mak- 
ing from $50 to $150 per week. Write 
to-day. Automatic Vending Machine 
Company, 5-12 Industrial Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


POSITIONS OPEN for high-grade 
salesmen, executive, clerical and tech- 
nicalmen. Many calls for teachers. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way, N. Y. 


FREE -500 courses in Real Estate 
and Brokerage. We need men as repre- 
sentatives. o soliciting. The Finks 
Realty & Mining Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


























YOU MEN Save 35 to 50 Per Cent. 
by ye tow your clothes at whole- 
sale, direct from the mills. You save 
Agents’, Storekeepers’ and Jobbers’ 
Profits. We are in the heart of the 
Woolen Mills District and are Special- 
istsin Men’s Apparel. Write today 
for full information, measurement 
blanks and free samples of New Spring 
Styles. Fit, satisfaction and a great 
Saving Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. United States Mail Order Clothing 
Co., Box B 10, Bronxville, New York. 


BUY of the manufacturer direct and 
save the jobbers, retailers and other 
profits. We make a cigar at $8.00 per 
100 that cannot be duplicated any- 
where at double the price. In dealing 
with us you get the very best of mate- 
rial] and are assured of each cigar, and 
each lot, being the same. There is no 
danger of the grade deteriorating, as 
is the case with many grades after a 
demand is created. To introduce our 
famous Monogram Cigar, we will send 
a box of 25 for $2.00 prepaid to any 

art of the U. S. Monogram Cigar 
‘actory, 200 East 67th St., N. Y. City. 





Tell the substitutor: 








MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 











A SET of New Post Card Masks for 
10c., with 12 different openings; heavy 
paper, cuttrue. Send for catalogue B. 
Gloeckner & Newby Co., Kodaks and 
Supplies, 171 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








NODOR, an antiseptic, harmless 
liquid that destroys the annoying odor 
ot perspiration. Easily applied. De- 
lightfully refreshing and cooling to 
affected parts. 50c. and $1.00 by 
mail. Moffitt & Champou, 152 East 
22a Street, New York. 

















LATEST HITS “Dreaming, ‘‘Merry 
Widow,” “Waltz Dream,” “Uncas” 12¢ 
each, Catalog for stamp. Bronx Music 
Co., 691 Jackson Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS. — Earn 





from 


$30.00 to $80.00 a _ weex with. 


risk. Write now! 
Syndicate, Music 
Eas' Liverpool, 


us without 
The Grey 
Publishers, 
Ohio. 





PACIFIC Musician, a magazine for 
musicians. 6 months subscription and 
big sheet music birgain list free. 
Pacific Musician Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER OF 
SHEET MUSIC. Merry Widow 
Waltz, Waltz Dream Waltz, 
Eternelle Folia (new French 
Waltz) and 3. other  popuar 
songs for 25 cents. Catalogue 
for stamp. Triplex Music Co., 
pepe C. West 21st Street, 
ork. 





New 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


CASH for your property wherever 
located; for quick sale send descrip- 
tion. If you want to buy, state 
your wants. Northwestern Business 
Agency,Dept. D-312,Minneapolis,Minn. 


“LAND” is amagazine that tells how 
you can make money in New York real 
estate. How you can start with $10and 
secure a piece of land that will multiply 
in value with the wonderful growth of 
New York City, It gives fascinating , 
facts about the wealth that is being 
made in New York real estate and tells 
how you can share in it. Send me your 
name, address and occupation on a 

postal card, and I will send you “Land” 
ree forsix months. W. M. Ostrander, 
Suite 787,437 Fifth Avenue,New York. 








DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets 
just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
ly heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grent Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ACE CURTAINS from the factory. 
Postel brings catalog. We pay express 
charges. Money back if not satisfied. | 


The Charles F. Henry Co.,Marietta,O. 





“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., Dept. 
B, 827 Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ASTHMA and difficult breathing 
fo age A relieved at once by the Dr. 
eth Barnes Formula, a safe, sure 
prescription that has been used in 
wrivate practice for 12 years: Our 

ree 36-hour Trial Treatment sent for 
10c. to cover mailing case and post- 
age. Dr. Seth Barnes Co., Room 810, 
32 Union Square, New York. 


IF YOU WANT TO GET WELL 
AND STAY WELL you can—with- 
out any drugs or medicine. My free 
booklet, “The What, The Why, The 
Way.” proves that most human ail- 
ments are due to one cause, and tells 
you how to remove it. Write Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, D., 321 K Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE TO HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
os or liquid polishes. It is the 
rightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any housewife 
who writes us mentioning SMITH’S 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 
H, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


SMITH’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 
are profitable for small advertisers. 
They reach over a million prosperous 
people. Send us your Fy og and 
we will write your “Ad” free. Ifyou 
have a new invention or something 
to sell, advertise it. Now is the time. 
Fifty cents per line, five average 
words to the line. Try it! Smith’s 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Av., New York, 


Good-bye.” 




















SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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MISS STELLA TRACEY 
As Cleo in *‘The Soul Kiss’’ 
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MISS CLARA DE BEERS 


As Cleopatra in **The Soul Kiss”’ 
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MISS AMELIA ROSE 
As Therese in *‘The Soul Kiss’”’ 
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A JAPANESE BUTTERFLY 




















MISS MAY LESLIE 
As Camille in ‘‘The Soul Kiss’’ 
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MISS ELPHYE SNOWDEN 
As Diabola in ‘‘The Soul Kiss”’ 
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“PLEASE SAY YES, SISTER”’ 
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‘DON’T BE AFRAID” 
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MISS ELISE HAMILTON 
As Blue Bell in ‘*The Soul Kiss’’ 
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MISS EVA FRANCIS 
As Carmen in ‘*‘The Soul Kiss’’ 
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MISS MAE DOHERTY 
As Billie Burke in ‘‘The Soul Kiss’’ 
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DELIGHTFUL IDLENESS 
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A CHILD OF NATURE 


















CHAPTER I. 


S the Belle Terror chugged and 
steamed her noisy way through 
the innumerable ribbons of blue 

water that wound among the islands, 
the heart of Alicia Gardner, seated at 
the utmost forward point of the deck, 
beat high with gladness. There were 
very few people aboard the little steam- 
er. It was merely making its return 
trip from the mainland city to which 
it had taken an early-rising load of men 
bound for their various offices. 

Alicia had come up to Portland the 
night before from New York. She had 
landed not twenty-four hours earlier 
from Europe, but it would not seem to 
her that she was truly on American 
soil again until her feet found them- 
selves on the rough and craggy little 
island which had been her summer 
home and that of most of her intimates 
from childhood. Europe, she told her- 
self, had been a bore this time, and 
she was glad, glad, glad, to be coming 
back. 

It was a morning to intensify her de- 
light in her return. The air was of 
such luminous clearness that it almost 
seemed to her she could see back to the 
shores which she had lately left. The 
sea flashed and sparkled. The islands, 
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instead of looking what they were— 
bleak and stony little. bodies of sea- 
washed land—were like radiant bubbles 
brimming up from a depth of blue 
champagne sea. Alicia, at the forward 
rail, broke into song. 

The Belle Terror was no ordinary 
island-plying steamboat. She was the 
exclusive property of Belle Terre, the 
earliest of the islands to establish a 
summer colony. So that, although the 
boat followed the winding channel of 
the ordinary traffic of the bay, the aris- 
tocrats of the summer settlement- were 
never subjected to the contaminating 
influence of mere day excursionists, or 
two-week trippers, to the less carefully 
guarded of the dimpling islands. 

As the steamer approached the land- 
ing at Belle Terre, Alicia’s song died 
on her lips. She had not sent a mes- 
sage ahead, and she was trying a sort 
of experiment in telepathy. Would 
McAllister Freer, out of all the crowd 
with whom her summers had _ been 
passed for so many years, feel her ap- 
proach? Would he, her recently af- 
fianced husband, translate the subtle 
power of the thoughts she had been 
wafting him into a summons to the 
stone dock, whose masonry was the 
despair of all other islands in the bay? 

The Belle Terror glided into her 
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pocket of water, and was made fast to 
the landing. But the pier was singu- 
larly empty. No tall young man in the 
disreputable old flannels, which were 
the accepted day-time attire of the 
youth of Belle Terre, paced impatiently 
back and forth, or lounged against the 
bales and barrels outside the warehouse. 
No one at all seemed to have come out 
to meet Alicia. She tasted the flat dis- 
appointment of those who plan a joyful 
surprise and find it a failure. 

As her intent eyes finally turned 
themselves away from the—to her— 
empty dock, some one dashed around 
the corner of the warehouse. Alicia’s 
hope gave a returning leap, before it 
sank to complete inertness. For the 
barest fraction of a second she had 
thought it might be McAllister, but the 
face that looked up at her was only 
Dicky Wainwright’s. Dicky was an 
estimable young gentleman, and an old 
friend and admirer of Alicia’s. She 
had the kindest sentiments in the world 
toward Dicky, but at that moment she 
quite illogically hated him for not be- 
ing other than he was. 

Dicky’s face assumed a gaping ex- 
pression of wonder for an_ instant. 
Then, forgetting entirely his original 
errand, he gave a great shout. 

“Alicia Gardner!” His voice rang 
out across the morning waters. “Alicia 
Gardner, by all that’s good! Why 
didn’t you let us know you were com- 
ing? Or did you let any one? When 
did you get in? What kind of a voyage 
did you have? How do you like Amer- 
ica? Welcome to our beautiful land!” 

By this time Alicia had descended 
the gangway and was receiving Dicky’s 
vigorous hand-shake and was laughing, 
as one always did laugh over Dicky’s 
exuberance. It had all the effect of 
wit with the additional advantage that 
it never hurt any one. 

“Amerique,”’ began Alicia with a 
marked foreign accent, “is to me one 


land charmante! De scenery—ah! De 
young men—ah!” 

“Oh, they’re not all like me,” said 
Dicky modestly. ‘“You’ve seen the best 
first, I’m afraid. But say, Allie, old 


lady, I’m mighty glad to see you.” 


“And I’m mighty glad to be home, 
Dicky,” confessed Alicia. ‘*Where’s 
everybody? How’s everybody?” 

“Where’s everybody? Where should 
the idle inhabitants of an island com- 
munity be at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing? The women are sitting round on 
one another’s piazzas, discussing their 

neighbors, the girls are out grilling in 
the courts behind the club, the stalwart 
male population is talking ‘about the re- 
gatta of next week, and about the ar- 
rival of last week.” 

“Have you happened to see anything 
of my own particular belongings this 
morning?” demanded Alicia as _ they 
swung up the winding path through the 
fir-grove back of the landing. 

“Do you mean my hated and success- 
ful rival—cur-r-ses on him!—or your 
honored father and mother ?” 

“You might answer about any of 
them if you happen to know anything.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t 
know anything about any of them. They 
were all alive and well at twenty min- 
utes past twelve last night, when I took 
my leave of them at the Wheelers’, and 
I haven’t heard of any casualties since. 
Why didn’t you let them know you 
were coming?” 

“Oh, I thought I’d surprise them. 
I’m never going to do it again, Dicky. 
Somehow I thought their loving hearts 
would have forewarned them of my ap- 
proach. I imagined that they were 
spending most of their time reading the 
marine intelligence, that they knew that 
the Campania got in yesterday, that they 
would easily argue that Aunt Adela 
would hustle me through to Boston, so 
that she could get down to her own 
precious kids at Nahant, would put me 
on the earliest possible Portland train, 
and that I of course should be here this 
morning. You see, Dicky, I thought 
that yearning affection and a little 
mathematical calculation, based on Aunt 
Adela’s well-known habits, would have 
fairly peopled the dock this morning 
with a welcoming throng. Next time 
I’m going to send telegrams every 
hour.” 

“Oh, what right have you to com- 
plain? Wasn’t I there? Don’t be pig- 
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gish, Alicia. When you've got the best, 
why demand more?” 

They had come out of the grove and 
were on the upper ridge of the island, 
swinging along before its “cottages” 
with their porte-cochéres, their terraces, 
their flower-gardens, their awnings, and 
their air of smiling, almost insolent, 


well-being. They were approaching the - 


most spacious and most imposing of the 
buildings on the island—a long, low, 
rambling structure of field-stone and 
stucco, with stables spreading behind 
it, and flower-beds flaunting before it, 
when out of the gate in the hedge that 
separated the lawns from the tennis- 
courts, two figures advanced—a girl’s, 
radiant as the day, superb, beautiful 
and with that indefinable something in 
her attire called “chic,” and a man’s, 
long, lithe and graceful. These scanned 
the wayfarers, and then the man gave 
a cry-of surprise. 

‘Alicia!’ He fkurried forward, a 
flush of genuine pleasure lighting up 
his thin, tanned face, and his brown 
eyes shining. Alicia smiled back at 
him, but her eyes across his shoulder 
were upon the figure in the rear. 

“T surprised you, didn’t I, McAllis- 
tere” 

“Surprise!” McAllister Freer was 
still a little incoherent. “Why, of 
course, we supposed that you would 
telegraph when you started. We knew 
you got in yesterday, but your mother 
was sure that you would stay a day in 
New York to rest, and we'were all con- 
vinced that you’d send us a wire be- 
fore you started.” 

“She wilt next time, Mac,’’- said 
Dicky Wainwright lugubriously. “Her 
grief and rage were terrible when she 
found only me marshaled in imposing 
array upon the dock to meet her.” 

The girl with whom ‘McAllister had 
come out from the tennis-courts had 
hovered discreetly in the background 
until the first fervor of greeting was 
over. Now she advanced, holding out 
her hand to Alicia with a pretty, slight- 
ly overgracious, gesture. 

“It is Miss Gardner, I know, though 
the gentlemen will not introduce me,” 
she said, smiling, while Alicia took the 
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proffered hand. There was the slight- 
est trace in the world of foreign accent 
im her speech, as there was in her ex- 
quisite costume. Freer immediately re- 
paired his omissions. 

“Alicia—Miss Gardner—Miss Von 
Baum. Miss Von Baum and her , 
He stumbled for a word. 

“Mr. Freer means my companion, my 
chaperon, my friend,” explained Miss 
Von Baum. “My friend, Mrs. Grant- 
ley, who is so good as to act as my 
mother. I have no mother.” 

“You are visiting here this summer ?” 
Alicia asked, and was surprised at some- 
thing thin and chilly in her tones. 

“Yes, here at the club. One of its 
members, Mr. Wendell, was at my— 
we met him last winter in Vienna, 
where I live. He told us of this charm- 
ing place. I had always wanted to come 
to America. I persuaded Mrs. Grant- 
ley—she is an Englishwoman, and she 
can see no reason for coming to Ameri- 
ca—and we came this summer. Mr. 
Wendell was so good as to put us up 
for a while at this beautiful club.” 

In all that she said there seemed to 
Alicia to be something condescending. 
Even her formal words of praise carried 
with them the suggestion that she had 
known much more wonderful places, 
and a much more glittering life, than 
this of Belle Terre. But it was not 
this which made Alicia critical of her. 
It was some indefinable pain which had 
smitten her when she beheld the girl 
coming out of the gate with McAllis- 
ter Freer. 

“T hope you will like it very much 
and that you will stay a long time,” she 
said stiffly in answer to Miss Von 
Baum’s speech of explanation. “And 
now I mustn’t keep you. McAllister, 
you and Miss Von Baum were going 
somewhere? I'll see you some time 
later in the 4 

“Not for the world,” broke in Miss 
Von Baum, with a trifle more accent 
in her haste than was betrayed by her 
more deliberate speech. ‘Not for the 
world. Mr. Freer will go home with 
you—I do not want him to hate me.” 

An involuntary frown contracted Ali- 
cia’s brows. 
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“He was only going to walk down to 
the Gorge with me, and that we can all 
do at any time,” continued Miss Von 
Baum. 

It was Alicia’s turn to protest, but it 
was Dicky Wainwright who decided the 
situation. 

“Freer, confound you,” he said laugh- 
ing, “if you think I’m going to surren- 
der to you the privilege of carrying 


’ Alicia’s bag seventy-five rods farther, 


and restoring her to the arms of her be- 
reaved parents, you’re mistaken. I 
found her at the dock, I was the com- 
mittee of reception. And I’m blessed if 
I’m going to yield the job to any one, 
affianced or unaffianced.” 

Alicia laughed and nodded her ac- 
quiescence. 

“Yes,” she said. “Come up to lunch- 
eon, if you want to, McAllister. But 
you must take Miss Von Baum to see 
the Gorge now. It’s our finest show, 
Miss Von Baum,” she added. Then she 
nodded to the pair and went on with 
Dicky toward her own stone-and-shin- 
gle cottage a quarter of a mile away. 
By some mighty effort of will she re- 
frained from giving voice to the ques- 
tion that reverberated in her mind: 
“Who is this girl? Who is this girl?” 


CHAPTER II. 


By afternoon every one in Belle 
Terre knew that Alicia Gardner was 
home from Europe. She was immense- 
ly popular in the summer community, 
and the piazza was thronged from her 
first appearance on it after luncheon. 
But for once, her own doings seemed of 
comparatively little interest to her fel- 
low citizens. Even her mother, after 
perfunctory inquiries about her sister 
Adela’s European trip, and somewhat 
less perfunctory ones about Alicia’s Eu- 
ropean purchases in preparation for 
her approaching marriage, was full of 
the subject of the newcomers to the 
island. And if Mrs. Gardner could give 
only half an ear to Alicia’s reports on 
tunic sleeves, sheathed skirts, and lace 
appliqué lingerie, becausé of her inter- 
est in the young foreign lady, how much 


less could be expected of all the rest of 
the feminine population ? 

“Isn’t she wonderful, Alicia?” -de- 
manded little Mrs. Wheeler, running in 
from the adjoining house when the news 
of Alicia’s reappearance had been borne 
to her on the sunny August breezes. 
“Have you ever seen such ashy gold 
hair? And then such vivid coloring in 
the face! And her clothes—aren’t they 
dreams? I really believe there’s a good 
deal of truth in what they say about 
the Viennese women being the best 
dressed in Europe. Why, that girl has 
been a liberal education to us here at 
Belle Terre—and we never pretended 
to have minds above the hang of our 
skirts and the set of our coat-collars% 
either !” 

“She is very pretty,” Alicia agreed, 
with rather listless intonation. “You 
see, I saw her only for a moment this 
morning.” 

“Wait till you see*the English dragon 
that guards her,” laughed Lucy Wheel- 
er. “Saint George could never have 
overcome her! Mrs. Grantley is all 
that is irreproachable. She’s so re- 
spectable that she doesn’t even have to 
have good manners. That’s one thing 
about well-born Englishwomen, don’t 
you think? They’re so sure of them- 
selves and their position that they never 
stop to be conciliatory, the way so many 
of our women do.” 

The international aspects of the case 
did not seem, to interest Alicia. 

“Did Mr. Wendell say anything to 
any one about them?” she asked. 

“Dwight Wendell hasn’t come back,” 
explained Mrs. Wheeler. “He went on 
to India or Burma or some queer place 
after he got through in Europe. He 
won't be home until some time late in 
the fall.” 

“Then nobody really knows anything 
at all about them, except that they’ve 
come with an introduction to the club 
and an extension of its privileges from 
Dwight Wendell?” For the second 
time that day Alicia was surprised at 
her own tones. She was not used to 
hearing them acid and sharp. 

“That’s all the documentary evidence 
there is about them,” answered Lucy, 














stressing the adjective. “But, fortunate- 
ly, we’re none of. us incapable of form- 
ing a few conclusions from acquaint- 
ance with people. The girl’s a cosmo- 
politan to her finger-tips ; so is the other 
woman, only with the insular British 
flavor to her.” 

“Certainly Miss Von Baum seemed 
very charming.” Alicia tried to make 
recompense for. her persistent lack of 
enthusiasm about the newcomer’s at- 
tractions. 

“Charming!” cried Lucy Wheeler, 
with her customary zeal in new. causes. 
“She’s one of the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful creatures I have ever seen.’ Why, 
her beauty’s positively flawless—Mal- 
colm Johnson himself admitted it!” 

McAllister Freer, who had gone off 
after luncheon to prepare 
some letters for the after- 
noon post, reappeared. As 
he strode up the drive 
from the road, Alicia’s 
gray eyes dwelt upon him 
with sudden _ softening. 
She herself was no beau- 
ty. She lacked those gra- 
cious curves which made 
the other woman’s figure 
acceptable even to the 
critical eyes of Malcolm 
Johnson, the artist. 

Alicia was, as she her- 
self would have expressed 
it in frank moments, 
“skinny.” To be sure, 
she carried her slim fig- 
ure with unconscious 
pride and with a-sort of 
wiry grace. To be sure, 
her dark head was well 
set upon her slim neck. 
But there was nothing of 
voluptuous. appeal in any 
aspect of her. Her gray 
eyes were lovely; her 
hair, thanks to her moth- 
er’s intelligent care in her 
childhood, was redeemed 
from commonplaceness 
by its thickness and its 
luster. Her lips were 
very red; and they, with 
the whiteness of her 
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teeth and the brownness of her skin, 
gave rather a flashing effect to her 
piquant little countenance. But beauty 
she had none, and she was perfectly 
aware of the fact. She was not aware, 
however, that whenever her eyes fell 
upon her affianced husband a radiance 
and a softness, far more wonderful than 
any perfection of flesh, touched her 
face. 

McAllister ran up the steps to the 
piaza, greeted Mrs. Wheeler in the way 
one greets a woman one sees every two 
or three hours, and begged Alicia to 
come for a walk. 

“Oh, go on,” laughed Mrs. Wheeler. 
“I’m only married four years myself. 
I remember a thing or two. Besides, 
I’ve got to go home to see that Robert 


Written on the fly-leaf in faded ink, were the words: “To the Countess 


Theodosia.” 
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gets his four o'clock bottle. That new 
Swede I have engaged is bringing my 
gray hairs down ‘with worry to the 
grave. But she’s honest at least, and 
since the topazes I am only too thankful 
when I’m sure of that in the servants.” 

“The topazes?” repeated Alicia. 

“Oh, of course, you don’t know! 
Well, Mac will simply have to spare you 
for a few minutes until I tell you my 
tragic story. You know—or rather 
you don’t know—about the Wheeler to- 
pazes. They are dearer to the hearts 
of all true Wheelers than even King 
James’ commission to the first Ameri- 
can settler of the name. They are the 
very apples of Mother Wheeler’s eyes. 
And you know the entire Wheeler out- 
fit—pardon my French—never thought 
that I was good enough, not for Rob- 
ert, but for the Wheeler topazes. They 
admitted that a young woman of re- 
spectable antecedents, fair education, 


complete assortment of features and 
limbs, small fortune, and amiable dis- 
position was good enough for their son. 


But that any one less than Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere was worthy to possess 
the Wheeler topazes they could not 
bring themselves to admit. And then, 
you know somehow the impression is 
abroad that I’m not a very careful per- 
son. 

“T’m eisai of not keeping house- 
hold accounts. I’m notorious for never 
remembering where I laid my purse 
down. Oh, I did not seem a fit cus- 
todian for Mother Wheeler’s topazes— 
and I didn’t get them when I was mar- 
ried, although it’s the custom in the 
family to give them to the oldest son’s 
wife as a wedding-present. But when 
I somewhat redeemed my reputation by 
having a son six months ago, the family 
heart relented toward me. The topazes 
were to be mine. They were handed 
over to me with more solemnity than 
the tablet containing the Command- 
ments was handed down to Moses “4 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Alicia. 

“Well, I’m only telling you the truth. 
They were reset, and they were given to 
me with many injunetions concerning 
their future and many legends concern- 
ing their past. Well, they were very 
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pretty stones—a really remarkable col- 
lection—and I was extremely pleased 
to have them. But, my dear girl, what 
do you think? I gave a little bridge- 
party one afternoon last week— it’s the 
only time this summer that there’ve 
been any strangers, strange servants, in 
the house—and the topazes had disap- 
peared when I went to my room that 
night. We haven’t dared to break the 
frightful news to Mother Wheeler yet. 
She’s coming to visit us next week, and 
then it will be useless to try to conceal 
anything from her. But I’m hoping and 
praying—and my poor Bob is working 
—that the jewels may be recovered be- 
fore that time. We have some detect- 
ives down here now. But for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t say a word about that, or 
probably all the servants on the place 
will leave in a body.” 

“Detectives at Belle Terre! !” said Ali- 
cia woodenly. 

“Exactly. The serpent in Eden. I 
assure you, I feel conscience-stricken at 
bringing such a disgrace upon our 
model community. But what can I do. 
The stones are gone—and Mother 
Wheeler remains to face!” 

“What does the Pinkerton man re- 
port?” asked McAllister Freer. 

“Ssh! Don’t say the dreadful word 
so loudly. My dear man, he doesn’t re- 
port anything to me. I have to take all 
information transmitted through my 
husband. I’m not considered fit for 
any intelligent communication—and all 
because I’m not fit to cope with 
wretched thieves. If Robert wanted a 
wife who could, will somebody kindly 
tell me why he didn’t marry a girl out 
of a reformatory ?” 

But no one undertook the answering 
of this conundrum, and with a nod and 
a laugh, Mrs. Wheeler fluttered back 
toward her own house, and Alicia and 
McAllister started for their walk. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Alicia, 
as though the resources of Belle Terre 
to pedestrians were innumerable. 

“Shall we go to the Gorge? You al- 
ways like it there and we could see the 
sunset across the Ribbon.” Alicia shook 
her head with a sort of crisp impa- 
tience. 
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“You won’t want to go there twice in 
“No, let’s go 


one day,” she answered. 
down to the pool.” 

“All right,” he agreed readily. “But 
I thought that the Gorge was your own 
particular pet of places.” 

“T shouldn’t have inferred that you 
were thinking that this morning.” As 
soon as she had said the words Alicia 
could joyously have bitten out her of- 
fending tongue.- To herself as well as 
to McAllister they were the first inti- 
mation that she was in the grip of jeal- 
ousy. The admission seemed to her, 
with her sensitive horror of such an 
emotion, more serious than it did to 
him. He merely looked at her quizzic- 
ally and laughed. 

“Shall I try to buy it and have it 
walled off? I’m afraid that’s the only 
way to keep it from general profanation 
and from being the show-place to stran- 
gers,” he said. 

Alicia, recovering herself, smiled a 
little also. 

“Of course I was only joking,” she 
said lamely. “What an astonishingly 
beautiful creature that Miss Von Baum 
is, 

“She’s the :1 vst beautiful woman I 
think I’ve ever seen,” answered McAI- 
lister seriously enough. “I don’t know 
that it’s the type which appeals to me 
particularly except as the perfection of 
any type must. But she is wonderful 
—line, color and all.” 

“With the added charm of a touch of 
mystery, is she not?” 

“Nothing very mysterious about her, 
I should say,’ answered Freer. “Ex- 
cept that we Belle Terrors are such a 
provincial lot that we regard all out- 
landers as a little mysterious. But tell 
me, who was on the boat coming home? 
How is Aunt Adela—I beg her pardon; 
she’s a formal lady and won’t want me 
to call her that until I have the full 
right. And do you know, Alicia, I’m 
extremely glad to see you?” 

“Really?” There was an unexpected 
wistfulness in Alicia’s voice and in the 
gray eyes that she raised suddenly and 
searchingly to him. He bore the scru- 
tiny with an air at once frank, amused, 
and tender. 
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“Really,” he repeated, giving her 
hand a little pressure. “And you—are 
you at all glad to get back? Are you 


‘beginning to be a little afraid because 


the days of your freedom are almost 
numbered ?” 

The language of passion was not 
vouchsafed to Alicia except in the rar- 
est moments. She had none of its small 
coin for little interchanges. A glow 
suffused her dark skin and her eyes 
swept seaward. She did not answer 
him in words. He persisted. 

“Tell me, I like to hear you say it. 
Tell me you’re glad that you are home 
again. Tell me you’re glad that before 
four months are passed ie 

There was a pounding of hoofs 
around a curve in the road. A pair of 
horsemen trotted into view—Miss Von 
Baum, every exquisite line of her figure 
revealed by her tight-fitting habit, every 
exquisite tint of her face brought out 
by the contrast with the dark sailor 
which she wore, and an attenddnt cava- 
lier. The four exchanged breathless 
greetings. McAllister turned to watch 
the riders when they had passed. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed. “She rides 
beautifully, doesn’t she ?” 

Cordially assenting to this proposi- 
tion, Alicia was spared the trouble of 
offering those protestations of gladness 
which he had demanded a few minutes 
before. There was a distinct constric- 
tion at her heart as she realized it. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Dicky Wainwright was of an indo- 
lent habit of life. He did not race a 
yacht, he did not imperil the safety of 
his neck or his legs on the polo-field, he 
declined to get himself overheated at 
tennis or plod around the golf-course 
in pursuit of an elusive white ball. Con- 
sequently there were certain hours of’ 
the day when he found it difficult to 
obtain that companionship for which his 
soul yearned. At such times, thrown 
upon his own resources, he was likely 
to disappear from his sister’s house, at 
which he was staying, armed with a 
book. 

Dicky used to tell his detractors that 
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some day they would do him justice; 
that some day they would know him 
for a serious student, and would regret 
the jibes that they had bestowed upon 
him because he was not a frivolous ath- 
lete. The book was his sign-manual of 
scholarly intentions. With that in hand 
he would lounge down the road, never 
deaf to any invitation which might 
reach him from any shaded veranda. 
But if no one beheld him and took pity 
on him, he would saunter beyond the 
confines of the settlement and would ap- 
proach the rocky “ocean side” of the 
island. 

He had a lurking-place among the 
cliffs and the precarious scrub-growths 
of that side. Sheltered from view both 
from above and below by overhanging 
boulders, half shaded from the sun by 
a little fir-tree, half warmed into de- 
licious drowsiness, there was a little 
sandy seclusion to which he could clam- 
ber down, there to lie and drowsily lis- 
‘ten to the roaring of the breakers be- 
low him. 

Even in his sentimental moments, 
which were not a few, he had refrained 
from inviting any damsel to share this 
salty, sunny, peaceful asylum of his. No 
one else ever seemed to come to the 
spot. Dicky had a feeling that he 
would like to keep it for his very own— 
a place in which he might fall asleep at 
ten o'clock in the morning without 
arousing the family wrath against him 
for his incorrigible indolence. 

On this particular day he cast long- 
ing eyes toward many of the cottages 
which he passed, but no cheerful hail 
bade him come up beneath the awnings 
and behind the screening vines. All 
Belle Terre was busy at its pleasures or 
at its alleged labors. So Dicky went 
on to his nook, 

Arrived there, he disposed himself as 
comfortably as possible—and that was 
fairly comfortably, for Dicky had a 
genius for idleness. He opened his book 
and read a little while, but the sea air 
and the sunshine were too much for 
him. He fell into a light slumber. 

He was awakened by the contact with 
his nose of something rather heavy. He 
raised himself on his elbow and saw 
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that a book had fallen from the edge of 
the overhanging bank above. He 
stared upward, but there was no one 
visible at the top. 

Dicky reflected that he had selected 
his loafing-place on account of its con- 
cealment from general view. The nook 
was in such an angle and jut of rocks 
that any one standing on the bank above 
would be likely to have it shut out from 
sight by the intervening boulders. Who- 
ever dropped the book must have 
thought it permanently lost—either fall- 
en into a tide-pool among the lower 
rocks, or lodged in some inaccessible 
crevasse. 

Dicky smiled as he thought of his 
own later appearance upon the scene in 
the role of the book’s rescuer. He liked 
effective entrances and exits, did Dicky, 
and he was already preparing a bur- 
lesque speech with which to return the 
volume to its owner, as he opened it to 
see if it bore any mark by which he 
might learn to whom it should be re- 
turned. 

It was an old-fashioned blue-and-gold 
volume of Tennyson’s poems. Written 
upon the fly-leaf in faded ink, were 
the words: 

To, the Countess Theodosia, from her 


friend, and her mother’s old friend, Loretta 
Grantley, Christmas, 1897. 


Dicky sat up and gave a long whistle. 
“The Countess Theodosia!’ ‘Loretta 


Grantley!’ So that’s it. Yes, the old 
girl does call her Theodosia.” 

Though Dicky possessed in an un- 
common degree that quality which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw calls socialism of the 
heart, nevertheless, probably like most 
such socialists, there was one among 
the sharers of its bountiful affection 
who ranked supreme. If he had ever 
valued himself highly enough to think 
of himself as a fit mate for Alicia Gard- 
ner, he would have been embittered by 
her engagement, and would have re- 
sented McAllister Freer. 

However, she had always appeared to 
him rather as the dear unattainable than 
the possible—believing which, Dicky had 
not thought much of any possibilities 
and had disported himself butterflylike 
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among all the girls of his acquaintance. 
His humility of mind toward Alicia had 
kept his emotion from any rampant ar- 
dor which would have destroyed the 
free-and-easy comradeship of long 
years. Nevertheless, she was undoubt- 
edly the queen-rose in Dicky’s agreea- 
ble rosebud garden of girls, and with 
her upon the scene the others stood 
small chance of being first in his con- 
fidences. 

When he had looked for a long time 
at the fly-leaf of the volume which had 
assaulted his nose, and had viewed it 
at several angles, he arose, stretched 
himself, shook the sand from his flan- 
nels, and prepared to seek Alicia with 
his bit of information. 

He clambered up the rocks and re- 
gained the plateau of the island. 

At Belle Terre there was small for- 
mality. “The simple life” was enjoyed 
in the only fashion in which it is really 
enjoyable—with an accompaniment of 
serving men and maids, horses and car- 
riages and automobiles to course the 


winding roads of the ten-by-five miles 
of rocky plateau, yachts crowding the 
little harbor, big houses and the like. 
But the Belle Terrors enjoyed sim- 
plicity of existence notwithstanding 


these appurtenances of wealth. For the 
most part they had known one another 
for at least two generations—the club 
was the only concession to outsiders 
which the community made, its accom- 
modations for more guests than the in- 
dividual houses would hold being a con- 
cession to an iconoclast who had once 
proposed to destroy the serenity of life 
by establishing a hotel. 

Consequently there was much infor- 
mality of intercourse. - If a young man 
enjoying the esteem in the community 
which was Dicky Wainwright’s felt like 
calling at ten a. m. no one was dis- 
turbed. 

It was nearing luncheon-time as he 
turned in at the Gardners’ driveway. 
Through the thick screen of trumpet- 
vines which hid one corner of the big 
outdoor apartment from the road, he 
cauglt a glimpse of light-colored 
gowns. Evidently there were other vis- 
itors. In that case his great news 
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would have to keep, for he did not pro- 
pose to enlighten the entire island until 
he had shared his titbit of gossip with 
Alicia alone. 

As he ran up the steps, calling out a 
greeting, he saw that the ladies whose 
blue and lavender had _ glimmered 
through the green leaves were Mrs. 
Grantley and Miss Von Baum. 

Alicia sat with something unwontedly 
stiff in her slender erectness, and seemed 
to be taking a less animated part than 
usual in the conversation. Her mother, 
to atone for this, was more than usually 
voluble. She and Mrs. Grantley were 
exchanging views on trousseaux, on 
Paris as a shopping-place, on the serv- 
ant-problem in Europe and America, 
and on kindred topécs. 

Miss Von Baum, very lovely and smi- 
ling, was almost as quiet as Alicia, but 
her lack of conversational fluency 
seemed rather indolence than any disin- 
clination toward the society in which 
she found herself. 

McAllister Freer, in a wicker chair 
tipped back against the stone wall of 
the first story, watched with evident 
pleasure the picture Alicia made against 
the screening green vines. Two or 
three of the scarlet bells of the vine 
showed just back of her exquisite, pale, 
fair hair, and made its luster more 
moonlike than ever. 

“Hello, McAllister,’ said Dicky, 
when he had paid his greetings to the 
ladies of the party, “why don’t you an- 
nouftice at the post-office and the club 
that you’ve changed your address? One 
can never find you at home since Alicia 
has come back.” 

“Were you looking for me?” asked 
Freer. 

“Yes,” lied Dick unblushingly. “I 
wanted to tell you that if you expect me 
to take part in your blooming show, 
you’ve got to give me a role worthy of 
my talents. What’s it going ‘to be this 
year, anyway ?” 

“There’s to be a meeting this after- 
noon at Evelyn Black’s to talk it over,” 
said Alicia. “Surely you received a 
summons P” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. I never open 
my mail in the morning. My theory is 
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that you need the strength and vigor 
that comes from two meals and three 
smokes to confront your correspond- 
ence.” 

“So many duns as that, Mr. Wain- 
wright?” asked Theodosia Von Baum 
half insolently. Mrs. Grantley shot a 
look of swiftly repressed annoyance at 
her charge, and Alicia achieved an ex- 
pression which was almost like the rais- 
ing of an eyebrow. At Belle Terre the 
young women were supposed to have 
small experience with duns. 

“Tt’s Dick’s susceptibility that makes 
his correspondence such a trial to him,” 
explained McAllister indulgently. “He 
simply can’t resist anything in the form 
of woman. You can imagine how a 
disposition tike that complicates a man’s 
correspondence.” 

“Theodosia, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Grantley, rising, ““we have paid an un- 
consciously long visit. And Miss Gard- 
ner has so many things to do.” 


Theodosia arose—undulated, so to 


speak, to her feet—and took her grace- 


ful leave of her hostesses. She nodded 
to the young men who attended them 
to the steps. From beneath the long 
black lashes that were the one startling 
note of dark color in her gold-and-rose 
face, she shot a provocative look at Mc- 
Allister Freer, as he unfurled her para- 
sol of blue frills and lace, and handed it 
toher. McAllister Freer was very hon- 
estly in love with his fiancée, but there 
was something in Theodosia Von 
Baum’s glances which thrilled him with 
tendency to lawlessness. 

He sat down again in the wicker 
chair, but with the flash of the girl’s 
eyes there had entered into him a spirit 
of restlessness. He could not remain 
still upon the shaded veranda. He 
played with Alicia’s Boston terrier, and 
teased the beast until it snapped at him. 
Once or twice he caught himself in a 
whistle. - Dicky Wainwright finally 
solved the situation for him. 

“See here, Freer,” he said belliger- 
ently, “do you labor under the delusion 
that I really came up here to see you? 
Are you afraid to leave Alicia alone 
with a man of my well-known powers 
of fascination? Reassure yourself. We 
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are friends, you and I, and the claims 
of friendship are ever sacred tgq——”’ 

“Dicky, you simpleton!” laughed 
Alicia. 

“You are a good deal of an ass, 
Wainwright,” remarked McAllister, ri- 
sing. “But for your family’s sake we 
bear with you. Alicia, remember we're 
going’ out to Sunken Reef in the May- 
flower this afternoon.” 

“You forget, we can’t. There’s the 
Players’ meeting at Evelyn Black’s at 
three.” 

“So there is. Well, I’ll come over 
and escort you to that annual pande- 
monium.” 

“Anything,” broke in Dicky in the 
tone of one who has reached the limit 
of human patience, “provided you get 
out now.” 

Alicia watched her lover as he went 
down the steps and crossed the lawn to- 
ward the road. There was something, 
not quite bewilderment, not quite pain, 
but yet partaking a little of each of 
‘these, in the gaze which she sent after 
him. Then she turned to Dieky. 

“Did you really want to see me, 
Dicky?” she asked. “Because if you 
didn’t 4 

“Because if I didn’t I suppose you’re 
going in to take a nap or to fit a dress 
or to write a letter or to do something 
equally disagreeable. But I really do 
want to see you, as it happens. What 
do you think of this?” He started to 
hand her the book, then suddenly with- 
drew it. “No, tell me first, what do you 
think of our strangers?” 

“You mean the ladies who have just 
left us?” 

“The same.” 

“T think that the island has lost its 
head,” declared Alicia, with considera- 
ble emphasis. “The girl’s a beauty, and 
she dresses like a Continental princess 
in an automobile novel. But she hasn’t 
good manners, and as for the older 
woman—how her brazen _ill-breeding 
can have passed unquestioned during 
the—how long have they been here?” 

“About a month. But you know the 
lady is a Britisher—the old lady.” 

“Now Dicky, don’t be exasperating. 
You know perfectly well that even if 
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English women of the upper classes 
aren’t as suave and as everlastingly pal- 
avery as we are, still they have decent 
manners. I tell you that woman hasn’t. 
Her aristocratic bearing is that of the 
forewoman at my milliner’s—just as 
genuine! And her insolence is of the 
same variety turned cross. I think the 
girl’s beauty and the elder woman’s 
sheer impudence have simply befogged 
the entire island. They are nothing less 
than”—Alicia uttered the fatal word 
vehemently—“nothing less than com- 
mon.” 

Dicky surveyed her with a long, rap- 
turous smile. 

“Alicia, when you do let yourself go, 
you let yourself go, don’t you? I don’t 
think I ever heard you hand it out quite 
so strong before. Do you remember 
how you stood for Dolly Mason last 
season—and how she eloped with her 
riding-teacher last winter?” 

“Dolly was one of us. Of course she 
was atrociously brought up, but that 
wasn’t her fault. Besides she was what 
she seemed to be—harum-scarum, im- 
prudent, impulsive. She never pre- 
tended a thing in her life, poor Dolly.” 

“And you think that our distin- 
guished guests are pretending some- 
thing ?” 

“T think,” declared Alicia, with an al- 
most spiteful emphasis, “that they are 
‘pretending to be ladies, and that they 
haven’t learned the parts very thor- 
oughly.” 

Dicky shook his head slowly, smiling 
at her meantime. 

“To think that I should live to see 
Alicia, Alicia Gardner, lofty goddess, 
enshrined saint, scolding like any or- 
dinary, jealous girl F 

“Jealous!” flamed Alicia. 

“Oh, I don’t mean of McAllister’s 
young affections.” Dicky waved that 
possibility lightly aside. ‘“You’ve got 
them anchored all right. But just or- 
dinary plain woman, jealous of another 
girl’s popularity. ‘Are there such pas- 
sions in immortal minds?’ ” 

As he spoke he opened the book to the 
fly-leaf and handed it to her. Alicia 
took it wonderingly, her eyes seeking 
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the explanation rather from him than 
from the page. 

“Read the answer on the fly-leaf of 
Lord Tennyson’s little collection of 
verse, not in my illuminating counte- 
nance,” Dicky advised her. 

Alicia dropped her gaze to the in- 
scription. The color suffused her face. 
She kept looking at the three lines 
longer than she needed to know their 
tenor. 

“Well?” Dicky’s voice was soft in his 
triumphant amusement. “Well, how 
about the masquerading milliner and 
the model from Paquin’s now ?” 

Alicia raised her eyes, closed the 
book, and extended it toward him. 

“It seems I was mistaken to a certain 
extent,” she admitted handsomely. “But 
I have yet to learn that the members of 
the European aristocracy are invariably 
well-bred.” 

She had arisen, and there seemed 
nothing left for Dicky to do but to fol- 
low her example. Yet he had not in- 
tended any such curt dismissal of him- 
self and his news when he had hurried 
with it to Alicia. 

“Aren't you even going to advise me 
what to do?” he demanded in an injured 
voice. 

“TI suppose, of course, you will re- 
turn the property to its owner,” said 
Alicia coldly. “How did you happen 
to find it, by the way?” 

Dicky explained, but though he 
omitted no detail and lengthened the 
story interminably, as it seemed to Ali- 
cia, yet she stood during the whole of 
it. 

“And you really advise me to walk 
boldly up to the masquerading nobili- 
ties and tell them I share their secret ?” 
he ended the tale. 

“T really don’t see what you can do 
but to restore any property which you 
have found to its owners,” said Alicia 
tartly. ““And—please forgive me, Dicky 
—but I’ve got a horrid headache, and 
would you mind fe 

“Going? Not in the least, since you 
really mean it. Why didn’t you tell me 
so long ago? I’ve been boring you to 
extinction. Why do you come to that 
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fool meeting of the Players this after- 
noon if you’re not feeling fit?” 

“Oh, I'll be all right then. And— 
Dicky—I’m not inherently ill-natured, 
you know that, don’t you? It’s the 
headache that makes me pick flaws in 
perfection.” 

“Oh—that for perfection!” Dicky 
snapped his finger. “I really agree with 
you at heart about them, but somehow 
they’ve got the place hypnotized. You 
know even our dear islanders are suffi- 
ciently guileless and unsophisticated 
American to take people at the people’s 
own declared value. And these two— 
well, they haven’t forgotten the count- 
ess’ rank, even if they didn’t advertise 
it openly. Run along now, and get rid 
of your headache.” 

He was off across the lawn, and Ali- 
cia went in to the big, cool, spacious, 
luxurious house. She felt engulfed in 
a tide of shame at her groundless dis- 
like for the newcomers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was in amateur theatricals that 
the Belle Terrors shone particularly. 
With a play, English or French or 
German, they always closed the season. 
From all the other islands of lesser so- 
cial brilliancy came guests and audi- 
ences. The “gate-receipts” were really 
quite large, and they formed the Belle 
Terrors’ one contribution to philanthro- 
py. They were always sent to a chil- 
dren’s hospital in New York where 
there were two free beds maintained by 
the Belle Terre Players. 

The meeting at Evelyn Black’s had 
progressed as noisily and as chaotically 
as usual. Alicia, who was the star ac- 
tress of the little community, had taken 
a less active part than usual in the dis- 
cussion of what they should give and 
when. 

But her fellow citizens and fellow ac- 
tors for once seemed a little oblivious 
of her. It was to Theodosia Von Baum 
that they paid court, she whom they 
consulted as to plays and rdles. She 
had admitted with her little air of half- 
disdainful ease, that she acted “a little,” 
and the smile with which she said it had 
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explained the little to the admiring sat- 
isfaction of the Belle Terrors. 

Alicia, overhearing, had promptly de- 
cided to resign her usual position of 
leading lady, befére such a step was 
even dimly suggested to her. She had 
done so at once, pleading her absorp- 
tion in wedding preparations as an ex- 
cuse. The players bore the defection 
with equanimity. Of course she would 
take some part? Oh, of course—and in 
mind Alicia saw herself back in the 
ranks of the bearers of trays, the flirt- 
ers of feather-dusters. 

But as long as she had forestalled any 
possible hint from without that perhaps 
it might be graceful to let the stranger 
have the leading part, she was con- 
tent to do anything. And she made up 
her mind that though she had only to 
open a door and to say, ‘‘“Madame, the 
girl from Louise’s, with madame’s hat,” 
she would do it with such distinction as 
to bring down the house. It was not 
until the play was chosen-and she real- 
ized that McAllister, the perennial lead- 
ing man, would play opposite to Theo- 
dosia Von Baum, that she had even a 
moment’s doubt as to her wisdom. 

With the customary wrangling and 
dispute—none of it acrimonious, how- 
ever—the play was chosen, the parts as- 
signed, rehearsals appointed. It was 
then that Dicky Wainwright approached 
Alicia and spoke to her in a low tone. 

“T want to ask you not to say any- 
thing about what I told you this morn- 
ing,” he said seriously.. “Mrs. Grant- 


.ley and Miss Von Baum are both very 


much annoyed that the book should 
have been discovered, and have begged 
me not to let any one know about. the 
inscription. They refused any explana- 
tion; but, of course, the situation is per- 
fectly clear.” 

“The countess doesn’t want her title 
known? She wants to be incognita in 
America?” Alicia asked. 

“Yes, something of that sort. I don’t 
even know what her exact rank is. But 
they were overcome with confusion, and 
even in the face of facts they denied 
everything. When I couldn’t help 
laughing at that, they laughed, too, but 
they besought me to say nothing about 
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anything which I might think I had 
learned. They want to be known and 
treated exactly as they have been.” 

“I should think that might satisfy 
them,” said Alicia dryly. ‘But it’s all 
right, Dicky. I won’t say anything. I 
won't even kotow or give them away 
by a salaam or anything.” 

“Good girl!’ Dicky commended her 
as he wandered off. 

But in spite of the admirable precau- 
tions of the foreign ladies and the 
praiseworthy reticence of Mr. Wain- 
wright and Miss Gardner, the rumor 
was destined to spread. It was apropos 
of the unfortunate Lucy Wheeler’s to- 
pazes. Mrs. Wheeler, belle-mére, had 
arrived upon the scene and had no soon- 
er dandled her grandson upon her knee 
than she had demanded to see the reset 
gems. ) 

“You know I’ve never seen the new 
setting, Lucy,” she had said. 

Lucy, unsustained by her stalwart 
husband’s presence, had turned pale, and 
had falteringly broken the news. The 
indignation of the elder Mrs. Wheeler 
had been boundless, and she was a lady 
with power to voice her indignation. 

She had not been two hours in the 
house before the servants had learned 
of the presence of the detectives on the 
island, and by back-stairs wireless the 
news had spread. The result was two- 
fold. There was much _ indignation 
among the old servants of the commu- 
nity and there was much speculation. 

Out of the speculation and the sur- 
mise developed the fact that the stew- 
ard of the club, from which young Mrs. 
Wheeler had engaged two extra men 
on the day of her crush bridge, had 
been somewhat ignorant concerning the 
antecedents of one of his waiters. This 
fact he had hitherto succeeded in keep- 
ing hid, but with the whole island buzz- 
ing and with the senior Mrs. Wheeler 
taking personal charge of affairs, con- 
cealment became impossible. 

By nightfall the trunk of the unfor- 
tunate Sims had _ been ruthlessly 
searched. The post-office had been in- 
terrogated as to his mail. And Sims, 
although his trunk bore nothing more 
incriminating than a few paper collars, 
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and though the post-office testified that 
no registered parcel had gone forth 
from him, and though the steward de- 
clared that the man could not possibly 
have left the island at any time since 
the theft, was under deep suspicion. 

There was a hiatus in his references. 
The detectives, spurred by Mrs. Wheel- 
er Senior into a great zeal to earn their 
daily wage, undertook to investigate the 
hiatus. When Sims learned that this 
investigation was afoot, he turned pale 
and his forehead broke out in beads of 
perspiration. 

“For God’s sake, sir,” he said to the 
steward, “don’t let them do that. They’ll 
find—they’ll find—what I was trying to 
live down.” 

“And what are you trying to live 
down?” thundered the steward. 

The poor wretch confessed. Four 
years before, during a hard season, he 
had been a porter in an antique-shop, 
and 

“Tt was run by ladies,” he explained, 
wetting his lips, “an’ you know what 
ladies are. They took me on at twelve, 
but one day when their customs-duties 
were larger than they thought for, they 
cut me to ten. My missis was sick 
abed with our third. So I took the 
cut. An’ it wasn’t no time before they 
put me downto eight, because they 
wanted a new show-case or something, 
an’ bein’ ladies they couldn’t realize that 
they had to spend money to run a store. 
And my missis was still sick an’ the lit- 
tle one had died an’—an’—well, I took 
some of the little gimcracks around an’ 
pawned them. An’ then by and by I 
took some others an’ pawned them so as 
to get back the first lot, an’ it kept up 
for a month or two, with me nearly 
crazy, for I’d always been honest up to 
that time, an’ then they caught me—an’ 
that’s where I was for eighteen months 
—in jail.” 

The mere fact that no connection 
between Sims and the Wheeler topazes 
could be established did not prevent his 
being taken into immediate custody on 
the completion of his tale. The elder 
Mrs. Wheeler plumed herself greatly 
upon having “gotten something done” 
as soon as she arrived. | 
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Little Lucy had burst into tears and 
had declared that she didn’t believe 
Sims guilty—she had never had such a 
nice outside man in the house, she de- 
clared. But her mother-in-law and 
even her husband had promptly reduced 
her to a sort of whimpering acquies- 
cence in Sims’ arrest. 

The detectives took great credit to 
themselves and smoked numerous fat, 
black cigars. And Sims went up to 
Portland to await in the detention 
prison there the gathering of evidence 
against him. 

The island was ringing with these 
things, when one afternoon a senti- 
mental pair, of whom Evelyn Black 
was one and Archibald Travers the 
other, sat half-way down a shelving 
bank, their backs against a jutting rock, 
their faces toward the bright waters of 
the bay. 

They were in that stage of sentiment 
when conversation is not required. For 
fifteen or twenty minutes they had been 
sitting silent, occasionally dipping into 
the volumes of poetry which they had 
taken with them, occasionally sighing, 
occasionally exchanging a long and 
lingering glance, but wasting very few 
“words, when from the bank above them 
a crisp dialogue was borne to their ears. 

They were well out of sight of the 
speakers, as the speakers were out of 
their range of vision, but it needed no 
aid of eyesight to know Mrs. Grantley. 
Her deep, harsh, English voice—it was 
in accent rather than in quality of tone 
that Mrs. Grantley’s British antecedents 
proclaimed themselves—boomed out 
upon the summer air. Occasionally Miss 
Von Baum’s more musical voice replied. 

“The whole island is agog with it,” 
Mrs. Grantley was declaring. “Really, 
Lady Theodosia, your carelessness is in- 
excusable. You should have left the 
jewels at the bankers in New York. 
What earthly chance will you have to 
wear such superb things here at this 
little watering-place? I shall not rest 
easy until you let me take them at least 
to Portland and deposit them in a 
safety-vault.” 

“Oh, dear Tante Loretta,” protested 
the young girl lightly, “why do you 
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bother yourself so? Haven't they 
caught the poor wretch who took that 
little Mrs. Wheeler’s little trinkets? 
They’re not going to keep on letting 
him steal. The sapphires and the pearls 
were never safer, I am sure, than here 
and now. What is that proverb about 
the lightning never striking twice in the 
same place? And, aunt, do you realize 
what you’ve called me?” 

“What did I call you?’ demanded 
Mrs. Grantley impatiently. 

“You called me Lady Theodosia,” 
the girl repeated. 

“Well, that was indiscreet, I admit, 
my dear,” said the elder lady, “but 
there’s no one nearer than that sea-gull 
out there to profit by my lapse.” 

“Ah, the very breezes are full of 
ears,’ the girl replied. Evelyn and 
Archibald Travers in the nook below 
laughed silently, and exchanged the 
quick hand-clasp of conspirators. They 
did not consider themselves eavesdrop- 
pers so much as participants in a de- 
licious and unexpected drama. 

“T don’t want to bother you, La— 
Theodosia, I mean,” the elder woman 
went on, “but aren’t you almost tired of 
the masquerade? It really seems to me 
one of the dullest little pretentious 
places I’ve ever been in.” 

“T suppose it will begin to pall by 
and by. But you don’t know how I’ve 
liked it, being taken on my own worth 
and not on my inherited rank. At any 
rate I must stay until after their little 
play. Then, maybe, we'll slip away 
again, and you can get back to your be- 
loved Nice and Monte Carlo.” 

“And the sapphires and the pearls?” 

“Dear Tante Loretta, they are as safe 
as if they were in the dungeon vault of 
Schloss Von—there I go, almost as 
imprudent as you yourself! Well, I 
know they’re perfectly safe. And some 
night I want to wear them and dazzle 
everybody. No one knows I have them 
and no one will be likely to try to rob 
me, even if, as I said, they hadn’t 
locked the poor thief up. Come on, 
dear. I’ve promised to go riding with 
Mr. Freer at four. It’s great fun, this 
playing at being an American girl of 
no rank!” 
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“I don’t half like it,’ grumbled Mrs. 
Grantley, apparently rising. “And as 
for young Mr. Freer—you don’t want 
to add a broken engagement to the list 
of your summer’s amusements, I hope.” 
' “What a nasty thing to say! He’s 
absolutely devoted to his acid little 
gipsy, and is only polite to me because 
—because re 

“Never mind the reason,” laughed 
the older woman. They moved away, 
and the sound of their retreating laugh- 
ter was borne to Evelyn and Archibald 
beneath. 

“Lady Theodosia!’ gasped Evelyn, 
putting her hand theatrically upon her 
heart. “Lady Theodosia—what a day 
for Belle Terre! Come, Archibald, no 
more Mr. William’ Butler Yeats for me 
this afternoon, if you please. I’ve other 
fish to fry.” 

“Whom are you going to tell first ?” 
demanded Archibald. 

“Old Mrs. Wheeler,” replied Evelyn 
promptly. .“She snubbed me _ this 
morning over my fondness for making 
acquaintance with strangers, and she 
said that to her mind our beauteous 
guest looked like a wax model in a hair- 
dresser’s window, except that she did 
not have so amiably vacuous an ex- 
pression.” 

“Well, if you tell old lady Wheeler, 
you needn’t tell any one else. Every- 
body’ll know it before dinner. And 
there’s no denying that the girl has an 
air.” 

“How many of us, do you suppose, 
will be invited to the Schloss Von— 
don’t you wish we’d got the whole 
name? I want to be presented at the 
German court or the Austrian court .or 
whatever court she hangs out at.” 

“Evelyn, there’s a lamentable tend- 
ency toward slang in you. It ill be- 
comes an associate with hereditary rank 
and greatness. They won’t care for 
that in the first circles of either Berlin 
or Vienna. You want to model yourself 
conversationally more after me.” 

“Oh, you!” Evelyn laughed affection- 
ately. “Perhaps I’d better not tell any 
one, but share the knowledge with you 
alone. And you can go in and lay siege 
to her ladyship’s young affections, and 
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maybe you can win them and marry 
her, and I can be one of the bridesmaids 
along with countesses and highnesses 
and serenities galore.” 

“When you’re a bridesmaid at any 
wedding where I’m a chief actor,” re- 
plied Archibald meaningly, “you just 
kindly let me know, will you?” 

“It’s a great chance for you. Un- 
less, of course, she belongs to the im- 
poverished nobility—but the sapphires 
and pearls sound reassuring. You 
might do worse, Archibald, my friend.” 

“Do you think’—Archibald spoke 
seriously now—“that there is really any- 
thing in Freer’s dangling around her? 
He was rather conspicuously her cava- 
lier during that month before Alicia 
came home, wasn’t he? If Alicia should 
get hurt é 

“Tf Alicia should get hurt,” repeated 
Evelyn viciously, “the Lady Theodosia, 
rank or no rank, would be minus a pair 
of sapphire-blue eyes. I'd scratch ’em 
out.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Lorrimer would deeply have re- 
sented the charge of snobbishness. That, 
she maintained, was a vice peculiar to. 
those unfortunates who were not sure 
of their social standing; for her part, 
she was so sure of hers that she even 
proclaimed herself a socialist. And at 
that time in the world’s history only two 
classes indulged themselves in this de- 
nomination—the deeply discontented 
and those contented to the point of ut- 
ter satiety. No one, knowing Mr. Lor- 
rimer’s ample income, could suspect 
Mrs. Lorrimer of being a socialist of 
the former class. 

In spite of the lady’s democratic pre- 
tensions, those who knew her best 
claimed to discover something more 
eager in her acquaintance with Miss 
Von Baum after the spread of the 
“ladyship” story than had been notice- 
able before. Mrs. Lorrimer might have 
retorted, had she been aware of the im- 
putation against her, with the fact that 
most of the women of Belle Terre 
seemed to share her fresh ardor for the 
young lady. 
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No one had spoken to either Theo- 
dosia or Mrs. Grantley on the subject 
of the ‘conversation which Evelyn 
Black and Archibald Travers had taken 
such delicious and naive pride in re- 
peating. But there was public recogni- 
tion of it, notwithstanding. No one ex- 
actly kotowed or salaamed, as Alicia 
Gardner had bitterly put it—Alicia her- 
self being conspicuously free from any 
taint of extra-admiration since the 
spread of the tale—but every one had 
been extremely cordial. 

The two foreign ladies were more 
frequently than before the guests of 
honor. More automobiles waited be- 
fore the club portals to spin them 
around the restricted course of the is- 
land. There were more overtures to 
intimacy on the part of the young girls. 
Rusty French and decrepit German 
were furbished up and rehabilitated, 
and were used now and then in a cos- 
mopolitan sort of way, testifying to the 
user’s entire fitness for court life. 

But it was at Mrs. Lorrimer’s din- 
ner to Miss Von Baum—to follow the 
young lady’s modest example and keep 
titles in the background—that the glori- 
fication tendency reached its height. 
Dinners, gay and pretty and luxurious, 
were common enough upon the island 
every summer. But no such “splurge” 
as Mrs. Lorrimer’s in honor of the two 
strangers had ever been seen. All sorts 
of novelties were imported for the oc- 
casion. 

The banquet was given in a great 
glass-enclosed piazza overlooking the 
sea. This room, with its huge stone 
fireplace, its ledges of hothouse flow- 
ers, its rugs and its wonderful vista 
through the mammoth panes of clear 
glass, was always one of the show 
places of the island. But to-night its 
beauty was a hundredfold accentuated. 
The great fountain in the center was 
shone upon by iridescent lights so that 
the fall of the waters was fairylike. 
The tables ranged round this central 
point were marvels of decoration. Even 
nature had been subsidized for the oc- 
casion, and a white moon rode high in 
the sky, silvering the sea outside. 

The lights within, soft and warm as 
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they were, were nevertheless not so 
garish as to spoil the delicate beauty of. 
the outdoor night. <A band, all the way 
from New York, discoursed gentle 
melodies for the occasion. It was whis- 
pered that when the eating and drink- 
ing were over, a wonderful entertainer 
was to amuse the guests for an hour or 
so. 

McAllister Freer found himself dur- 
ing two of the courses—for the dinner 
was of that athletic variety known as 
“progressive” — seated beside __ the 
younger of the guests of honor. Curi- 
ously enough, she did not seem in her 
usual good spirits. Her smile was a lit- 
tle less ready and a little more ab- 
stracted than was customary with her. 
A touch of pensiveness—almost of mel- 
ancholy—toned down the exuberance of 
her youth and beauty. 

But she had never seemed to McAI- 
lister quite so lovely or quite so appeal- 
ing. He was used to finding his pulses 
quickened by her provocative co- 
quetries, but never before had any hint 
of weariness or of sadness about her 
touched the chivalrous sense in him. 

They had commented upon the beauty 
of the scene, upon the charm of the 
dinner. McAllister, like all of the rest 
of the island, was “respecting” the 
countess’ incognita. Nevertheless, again 
like most of the island, his manner was 
touched with the knowledge of it. She 
suddenly turned to him and accused him 
of his knowledge. 

“You've heard that silly story about 
me,” she challenged him, “ard you’re 
not treating me as you did before you 
heard it. It’s all nonsense, at best. Do 
not remember it—I assure you that 
there is nothing real in it, and that the 
whole thing could easily be explained— 
and treat me as you did last week, as a 
—as a comrade. That is your Ameri- 
can word for it, is it not?” 

“That’s not the word I should have 
chosen,” answered McAllister lightly, 
in the tone of badinage which had been 
customary between them. 

“Ah, how badly you pretend! You 
have eyes and ears for only one—anéd 
you are right. She is altogether worthy 
and charming. But never have I seen 
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any one who could less well take the 
part of the man of disengaged affec- 
tions. Why, even in our play, even 
when we are stage lovers, you and I, 
you do not forget!” 

“You’re wounding me in a sensitive 
point. I pride myself so on my histri- 
onic talent.” 

“Ah, well! What does it all matter? 
I’m a little tired to-night and am in- 
clined to pick flaws in all my friends. 
I suppose that we are friends, Mr. 
Freer ?” 

“TI should be sorry to think that we 
were not,” replied McAllister. He 
looked at her with the conscientious ex- 
pression of sentiment which the situa- 
tion seemed to demand, and Alicia from 
a table in the corner marked the look 
and broke off abruptly in a sentence she 
was uttering. 

“TI wonder if we should be friends if 
you really knew me,” speculated Miss 
Von Baum. 

“That, I suppose, would depend upon 
your graciousness’ or your serenity’s 
whim,” McAllister dared her. “Of 
course, you understand that I use high- 
ness in no literal sense, but merely as 
an expression of fealty from a subject 
man.” 

“If you knew me as I really ‘am!” 
She spoke musingly, and without pay- 
ing attention to his reply. “But of 
course you never will. Of course no 
human being ever does really know an- 
other human being; much less a man, a 
woman.” 

“Oh, Ir grant you none of us is om- 
niscient,” McAllister answered lightly. 
“But we all know one another well 
enough for ordinary purposes. If we 
knew much more, I fancy that all those 
fine principles which the world has set 
up for its maintenance would go by the 
board. If one really knew, for instance, 
all the temptations of, say, a poor 
wretch like that waiter they clapped into 
jail the other day, I don’t suppose you 
could find a judge or jury sufficiently 
hard-hearted to punish him. And so 
with us all. It’s our half-knowledge 
and our quarter-knowledge that makes 
it possible for us to play the game of 
civilization.” 
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She ignored his philosophy, but 
leaped upon the tangible point of his re- 
marks, 

“Ah, then you are sorry for that poor 
man, too! Do you know, I am glad of 
that. I am. It seems to me a dreadful 
thing that any one should be put into a 
jail on mere suspicion. Suppose he is 
innocent, what redress will he ever have 
for those hideous days and nights? Oh, 
I don’t see how Mrs. Wheeler, who 
seems so soft and kind, could do such a 
thing.” 

“IT fancy Mrs. Wheeler feels much 
as you do about it. But, you see, that’s 
a very impossible way to feel in this 
world where justice must be done and 
jewels must be saved for pretty ladies 
to wear. Of course the poor fool did 
take them—there was no one else to do 
it. He'd help his situation if he’d con- 
fess, and give up his pawn-tickets or his 
hiding-place.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer, her bosom swélling 
beneath a coruscation of diamonds and 
rubies with a sense of success achieved, 
gave the signal, and the ladies rustled 
from their tables and shimmered out of 
the room. Ina few minutes the roseate 
and silvery lights were obscured by 
clouds of tobacco, puffing from a score 
of masculine throats. 

“Make the most of these few min- 
utes,” advised the host, “for madame 
has a surprise of some sort to spring 
upon us, and won’t allow us more than 
a quarter of an hour off duty.” 

The butler approached Mr. Lorrimer 
at that moment. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said in a low 
tone, ‘but Mrs. Lorrimer would like to 
speak to you in the writing-room.” 

“Why, she isn’t even giving us fif- 
teen minutes,” grumbled the husband to 
the man to whom he had just spoken. 
“Never mind, I’ll insist upon our rights 
as free-born citizens.” He went out 
of the room in the wake of the butler. 
In a few minutes he came back, his 
face grave and a little pale. 

“Did you get an extension of time 
from Mrs. Lorrimer, Harold, old man?” 
demanded Travers,.who had heard the 
conversation before the host had left 
the room. 
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“There'll be no 
trouble at all about 
that,” replied Lorri- 
mer absently. “It’s 
something else. Don’t 
say anything about it, 
Travers—or you 
either, Wilton—but 
her maid has just told 
Amy that her pearl 
necklace has  disap- 
peared from her 
dressing-room. Don’t 
make any noise about 
it,” he added swiftly 
as the men seemed 
about to exclaim. “I 
dare say there’s some 
mistake. I told Amy 
to have the girl look 
farther before raising 
any general alarm.” 

“Oh, the beads are 
probably there all 
right,” said Travers, 
an incorrigible op- 
timist in regard to 
other people’s troub- 
les. “But all the 
women have _ been 
having fits since Lucy 
Wheeler’s stones were 
lost. I believe they hide ’em in such se- 
cure places that they'll never be able 
to find them, themselves, again.” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the host ab- 
sent-mindedly. 

But when the summons to the enter- 
tainment which Mrs. Lorrimer had pro- 
vided came, it was observed by those 
in the secret that Mr. Lorrimer disap- 
peared for ten minutes and was busy at 
the telephone. The entertainment went 
haltingly, as is apt to be the case when 
its givers are obviously distracted. By 
the close of the evening the story had 
percolated through the rooms. Theo- 
dosia Von Baum turned to McAllister 
Freer, who stood near her, when it was 
whispered to her. 

“See,” she said. “They can’t make 
that poor waiter responsible for this, 
since he’s in the Portland jail. After 
all, I think it would be better to know 
more than we do rather than less. But 


As she spoke she drew out of a chamois case a long string of alternating 


diamonds and sapphires. 


poor Mrs. Lorrimer! What a horrid 
ending to her pretty party!” 

The next morning Mrs. Grantley ap- 
peared at the house of Dicky Wain- 
wright’s sister, bearing a leather jewel- 
case in her hands, and wearing an ex- 
pression of deep anxiety. 

“My dear Mrs. Constable,” she be- 
gan, “you can do us the greatest favor. 
I am told that Mr. Constable has some 
very particular kind of a safe built in. 
his room—something quite superior to - 
anything else on the island, and certain- 
ly to that ordinary little safe at the club, 
which any husky burglar could carry 
away on his shoulder, I should think. 
If it is so, will you allow me to leave 
this case with him? It contains”’—she 
unlocked it nervously as she spoke and 
drew out of a chamois case a long 
string of alternating diamonds and sap- 
phires,and out of other smaller bags 
pendants and brooches of the same gems 
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—‘these stones which belong to—to 
Miss Von Baum. She is so careless 
that I am in constant fear for them, 
Could you— 


since these robberies. 
would you a 

“Of course, we’d be delighted to do 
you any service, Mrs. Grantley,” re- 
plied Mrs. Constable. “The only thing 
is the fear that the gems might not be 
more secure here than anywhere else. 
My husband, it is true, has quite a won- 
derful safe, fireproof and burglar-proof, 
and all sorts of things, because he has 
to keep so many important documents 
by him. But I don’t suppose the abso- 
lutely burglar-proof safe has ever been 
invented, and if anything should hap- 
pen to Miss Von Baum’s jewels while 
they were in our charge ” Her vo- 
cabulary failed to express the horror of 
that contingency. 

But Mrs. Grantley would take no de- 
nial. In the unlikely event of a rob- 
bery of the Constable safe, Miss Von 
Baum and Mrs. Grantley would hold 
the Constables utterly blameless, she as- 
sured the demurring lady. And mean- 
time it would be such a load off her 
mind! 

The result was that Mrs. Constable 
finally watched the extinction of the 
glitter in the chamois bags, the closing 
and locking of the leather case, and re- 
ceived that object to consign to the 
safe. As she took it over her quick 
eyes noticed upon the age-dimmed mor- 
occo the outlines of a coronet, below 
which a monogram was faintly visible. 

“TI feel a little as though we had the 
British crown jewels in our keeping,” 
she told her husband later in the day. 
_“IT wonder who the girl is, anyway? 

Titles don’t count for so very much in 
those little German principalities, but 
she may be one of the really great.” 

“Don’t hope it,” her husband advised 
her. “She’s much too good-looking. All 
the near-royal aristocracy are frumps.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It had come to this with Alicia, that 
her heart was consumed with jealousy. 
Through jealousy she interpreted every 
look and every word of McAllister’s 
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both to herself and to the girl who had 
aroused the uncomfortable passion in 
her. And jealousy is the most cruel of 
interpreters. Every tenderness which 
her lover bestowed upon her she twisted 
into a conscientious attempt to do his 
duty, or a remorseful welling up of pity 
for her. Every indifferent laugh, every 
obvious lightness, which he bestowed 
upon Theodosia, Alicia was able to read 
as a zealous attempt again to do his 
duty or as an unworthy effort to blind 
her to the real situation. 

Day and night she thought about the 
situation. She lost sleep, she grew pale 
and hollow-eyed. Her mother averred, 
after the formula of mothers, that she 
was “overdoing.” Miss Von Baum her- 
self was profuse in sympathy, Mrs. 
Grantley advised a tonic, and only Dicky 
Wainwright had any inkling of the true 
state of affairs. 

Dicky, to do him justice, did not be- 
lieve that McAllister’s conduct. justified 
any distrust on Alicia’s part. It did 
not occur to Dicky, blindly loyal soul 
that he was, that any one could prefer 
the rounded, peachy beauty of Theodo- 
sia to the dark thorniness of his own 
inamorata. But, whoever was to blame, 
he felt loyally indignant that anything 
should happen to cloud the serenity of 
Alicia’s last days as a girl. In conse- 
quence of this he devoted himself a good 
deal to her. 

McAllister, the least jealous and in 
some ways the best discerning of men, 
never interposed any objection to 
Dicky’s attentions. He did not pay 
them that compliment. And so it hap- 
pened that during the extra rehearsals 
which the star and her leading man had 
to give to their important scenes—re- 
hearsals which did not require the at- 
tendance of all the Belle Terre players 
—Dicky bestowed the cheer of his so- 
ciety upon Alicia. 

Alicia never let herself “go.” She 
was always sternly locking her suspi- 
cions up in her heart, sternly reproving 
herself for her own unworthiness, bit- 
terly demanding of herself if she would 
rather not see her lover happy with an- 
other woman than unhappy with her- 
self. But she made no public, or in- 
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deed private, confession of her state of 
mind. 

McAllister, finding her rather “diffi- 
cult,” accepted her mother’s explana- 
tion, and wished that the wedding pre- 
liminaries were not so exhausting to 
a bride-elect. The little tantrums on in- 
different matters with which it must be 
admitted Alicia favored him, he dis- 
missed lightly as evidences of an over- 
wrought, nefvous condition. And his 
gentle and airy dismissal of her moods 
or his sweet patience with them, Alicia, 
immediately defined as remorseful ef- 
forts to make up to her for a wavering 
allegiance. 

And Miss Theodosia Von Baum, 
whose clear eyes nothing escaped, 
amused herself in rather diabolic fash- 
ion by a more and more obvious annex- 
ation of young Freer. 

One afternoon there was a rehearsal 
of the entire company called at the 
club-house, but when the assembly met 
it was discovered that three of the 
actors had not yet come in from sailing. 
As a dead calm prevailed over the wa- 
ters, the hour of their return seemed 
indefinite. The rehearsal therefore 
dwindled to two or three scenes in 
which the remaining members of the 
company could take part. 

At the close of these, Miss Von 
Baum was of the opinion that she and 
Mr. Freer ought to work up a better 
effect in the great scenes which they 
had together, and she begged the others 
to stay and be a critical audience. But 
Alicia, though she smilingly agreed that 
the great scenes ought to be worked up 
further, also declared that she herself 
was famishing for fresh air, and that 
she must go out in quest of it. Dicky 
cheerfully volunteered to accompany 
her, and as the two disappeared, Theo- 
dosia turned to Alicia’s fiancé with a 
smile and a questioning eyebrow. 

“You are very good-natured, mon- 
sieur, or you are very—phlegmatic.” 
McAllister looked at her with honest 
inquiry in his face. “Oh, do you not 
understand me? In my country a 
lover—a- lover who loved—would not 
care to see his affanced wife always’”— 
she stressed the word faintly—“always 


with another man, even one so harm- 
less as Monsieur Wainwright.” 

McAllister flushed with a little annoy- 
ance. Then he laughed, or at least es- 
sayed to laugh. “Oh, that!” he said. 
“That’s nothing. They’ve grown up to- 
gether. Besides—I suppose we do these 
things a little differently in this coun- 
try.” 

“A little better, also, I suppose you 
think ?” 

“You sha’n’t make me boast to-day. 
I don’t feel spread-eagle.” 

“But you do think that your rela- 
tions between men and women here in 
America are better than ours in the old 
world, don’t you?” Theodosia persisted. 
She had come quite close to him and 
had raised her face earnestly toward 
him. As always, her immediate pres- 
ence stirred him. But he met the up- 
raised eyes with a smiling glance. “You 
think that it is possible for men and 
women to be intimate without senti- 
ment, without emotion?” Theodosia’s 
inquiring mood would not be denied. 

“IT never generalize on these topics. 
Every man and every woman make a 
new combination,” returned McAllister. 

“You and I, too?” Her voice was 
very soft. She dropped her eyes so 
that the long curling lashes rested 
against the soft rose of her cheek. With 
delicate fingers she fluttered at a thread 
upon his coat-sleeve. McAllister felt 
himself growing unsteady. 

“You and I, too—without sentiment, 
without emotion?” Now she raised her 
eyes again and threw back her head. 
Her eyes, as blue as a winter-evening 
sky and as bright, held a thousand al- 
luring imps in their depths. Her lips 
were smiling. McAllister’s blood re- 
sponded. His arm closed about her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, as I said, every man and every 
woman make a new combination, and 
you and I—and you and I " He 
bent his face toward hers. 

The door opened. Alicia came in. 

“Oh, I beg pardon for. interrupting 
rehearsal,” she said easily and lightly, 
“but I’ve left my purse somewhere. 
Ah, here it is.” She picked up a gold- 
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meshed thing from the table. “Good- 
by again—this time really.” 

McAllister and Theodosia Von 
Baum stood facing each other. The 
man’s arm had fallen from its embrace 
the instant Alicia had entered the room. 
He had not recovered himself even 
enough to speak—indeed, she had 
scarcely given them time. A swift at- 
tack of self-loathing and disgust seized 
him. His face was pale, his eyes an- 
gry. Theodosia laughed lightly. 

“She carried it off well, your Alicia,” 
she hazarded. 

“She bore herself in a loathsome situ- 
ation like a well-bred woman,” answered 
McAllister sharply. “I owe her, as I 
do you”—his manner became conven- 
tional again—“a thousand apologies. I 
do not deserve that you should pardon 
my,impertinence, Miss Von Baum a 

Again Theodosia laughed, and _ it 
struck McAllister that her laugh was 
singularly unpleasant. 

“The chivalrous American gentleman 
assumes all the responsibility! I have 
always heard that that is what is ex- 
pected of chivalrous American gentle- 
men. But I Oh, I’m willing to 
bear my share of the burden of guilt. 
‘The woman tempted you’ and you came 
extremely near eating, Mr. American 
Gentilhomme !” 

Nodding insolently to him she left 
the room. And McAllister gave him- 
self up to considering what he should 
say to Alicia when they met. 








CHAPTER VII. 


“They can’t hold that Sims on any 
evidence they have,” said Mrs. Consta- 
ble, addressing a group of intimates at 
luncheon. “They’ve had to let him go. 
And, of course, Amy Lorrimer’s pearls 
must have been taken by some one else. 
Sims may be a clever thief, but he isn’t 
clever enough to steal by long-distance 
or by wireless. I suppose, though, that 
by and by the light-fingered gentry will 
be able to make use of modern inven- 
tions for some such end as that.” 

“Has anything been heard about Amy 
Lorrimer’s pearls?” It was Lucy Wheel- 
er who asked the question in a meek 


.said Mrs, Gardner. 
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voice. Lucy’s mother-in-law had gone 
away from Belle Terre, but Lucy’s 
tones had not yet recovered their nat- 
ural buoyancy. 

“Nothing has been learned definitely,” 
“But John tells me 


” 





that Chesterton’s theory 
“Chesterton? Who’s Chesterton ?” 
“He’s the head of the big private de- 
tective bureau that the Lorrimers got to 
come down here. He thinks that there’s 
a regular gang of professional thieves 
operating on the island this summer. 
Sims, according to him, was one of 
them. And Sims was able to conceal 
his booty by the aid of the others. It 
was one of the others who stole Amy 


. Lorrimer’s pearls.” 


“Did she have any strange men in, 
the night of her dinner? I thought that 
her own staff was large enough for 
that.” It was Mrs. Constable who 
spoke again. 

“No, she did not have in any outside 
men, but some of her own people are 
new this summer. And it turns out 
that she engaged them through the same 
agency that supplied the club. It seems 
it’s an agency quite clever at finding 
servants for country-places.” 

“*Excellent opportunities for loot- 
ing,’ I suppose is the recommendation 
for the service that the agency holds out 
to enterprising thieves,” theorized some 
one. 

“Goodness knows! At any rate, I 
don’t think any one is sleeping very 
soundly on the island just. now,” said 
Mrs. Gardner. “We’ve sent our poor 
trinkets up to the bank. No ostenta- 
tious display for us the rest of the 
summer. I think John would feel bet- 
ter if the plate had gone, too, and if 
we were eating off Britannia ware.” 

“It’s quite the horridest thing that 
ever happened to us,” remarked Mrs. 
Constable. “Even such things as laces 
begin to seem a temptation. I should 
think you’d fit out the sewing-room at 
your place with burglar-alarms,” she 
said to Mrs. Gardner. “You have so 
many lovely things there, making for 
Alicia.” 

“Alicia!” Mrs. Gardner spoke with 
motherly exasperation to the group of 














her intimates. “I don’t know what to 
make of that girl. I’m sure that when I 
was going to be married, I took at least 
an interest in my trousseau. I cared 
about what I was going to have—and it 
was much less worth caring about than 
what Alicia is going to have. But. she 
takes no more interest in the whole mat- 
ter than if she were going to enter a 
convent in November, and had no out- 
fit to get ready except a serge robe and 
a veil.” 

“She’s looking rather peaked, since 
she came home, I think,” said Lucy 
Wheeler. “But then, girls so often do 
get themselves overwrought before their 
weddings, what with their clothes and 
their furnishings for their new homes 
and the exactions of their beaux.” 

“There never was a less exacting 
creature on earth than McAllister 
Freer,” declared his prospective moth- 
er-in-law, with admiring emphasis. 
“Why, do you know, that girl of mine 
actually went over. to Snowdon three 
days ago without letting him know that 
she was going? I told her that it was 
no way to treat a man, even if he was 
the most long-suffering of his sex. But 
she only smiled and insisted upon start- 
ing at once on a visit to Elsie Lewis. A 
nice time for her to go off visiting! 
She’ll be back this afternoon. And 
when I told McAllister, apologizing for 
her as best I could, for I assure you I 
am ashamed of my daughter’s moods 
and tenses, he only looked as though 
he had been struck, but not for one in- 
stant angry. If I had treated John 
Gardner in that fashion twenty-seven 
years ago I don’t think that—that 
there’d have been any 

“Wedding-bells for you,” Lucy 
Wheeler finished for the elder woman, 
whose eyes had been distracted toward 
the road. 

“Why, there comes Alicia now,” she 
said. “I didn’t think that she was com- 
ing down until the afternoon boat.” 

Alicia came in and joined the group 
at the luncheon-table. She bore her- 
self with her usual gallant erectness. 
She smiled with a sort of determined 
bravery as she addressed the little gath- 
ering of intimate friends. But there 
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was no mistaking the look of suffering 
on her face. To her mother’s exclama- 
tions over her unexpected return at that 
hour, she said that she had recalled the 
fact of the final rehearsal for the play 
that afternoon and had been rowed over 
from Snowdon in order to attend it. 
She gave trivial messages from Elsie 
Lewis to the members of the party, and 
at Mrs. Constable’s urgent hospitality, 
accepted a cup of bouillon and a roll, 
with which she played unhungrily for 
a few minutes. 

“Your mother’s just been singing the 
praises of your young man,” said Lucy 
Wheeler. A bright blush dyed Alicia’s 
pale face. 

“T’ve been saying,” explained Mrs. 
Gardner, with humorous impatience, 
“that you’re enough to try the patience 
of a saint, Alicia, and that as McAllis- 
ter seems to bear with you, he must be 
very near one.” 

“Oh, he’s giving her her own gait 
now,” nodded Mrs. Constable, “but 
you'll find him drawing the reins close 
after they’re married.” 

“Don’t let them frighten you, Ali- 
cia,” said Lucy Wheeler. “It'll be your 
own fault if you don’t keep him in hand 
as well afterward as before. It’s alla 
question of tact.” 

“And affection, a little affection,’ 
supplemented Mrs. Constable. 

Alicia smiled a trifle wanly. “Tact 
and a little affection,” she repeated. 
“Do I have to supply them both? Or 
will he contribute one of the qualities 
to the situation?” 

“According to your mother, there 
isn’t much question as to his contrib- 
uting an enormous amount of the sec- 
ond quality at any rate.” 

Lucy Wheeler spoke with gentle 
stress. She was very fond of Alicia, and 
she was near enough to the days of her 
own engagement to remember many 
things which the older women had for- 
gotten. Some faint glimmering of the 
true state of Alicia’s heart had been 
born out of her loving interest and sym- 
pathy with her friend. She wanted to 
keep before the girl the thought of Mc- 
Allister’s love for her—a love in which 
Lucy believed heartily, in spite of Theo- 
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dosia Von Baum. Alicia sent her a 
grateful glance across the table. 

“Indeed, there’s not,” asseverated 
Mrs. Gardner in continuation of the re- 
mark which Lucy had just made. “If 
ever I saw a man who is bound up in 
a girl, that man——” 

“Mother!” protested Alicia. 

Mrs. Gardner looked her annoyance. 
“Now, Alicia, what’s the good of mock- 
modesty? Haven’t you known every 
one of these women since you were in 
long clothes? Why shouldn’t you ac- 
knowledge what every one of them all 
know, that you’re an extremely fortu- 
nate girl?” 

Alicia’s reassuring answer was to 
burst into tears. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was after the full-dress rehearsal 
of “The Flight and the Return,” that 
Alicia sat in a window embrasure with 
the ever-faithful Dicky, and watched 
the congratulating crowd cluster about 
Theodosia Von Baum and McAllister. 

Alicia, sternly and even morbidly 
holding herself to strict justice, ad- 
mitted that the Belle Terre players had 
never seen such acting as the leading 
man and the leading woman gave in 
this play. The foreigner was touched 
with the genuine dramatic fire, and 


some of its warmth and vividness had . 


imparted itself to the always agreeable 
and graceful amateur, Mr. Freer. There 
had been moments in scenes between 
the two when the little group of club 
critics had fairly caught their breath, 
swept along on the current of strong 
feeling. 

And now that the rehearsal was over, 
some of the excitement of their parts 
enveloped them both. As they stood, 
flushed and smiling, receiving the fe- 
licitations of their friends, Alicia 
thought that she had never seen Mc- 
Allister so self-forgetful, so lifted out 
of the prosaic. Her eyes were wounded 


by the sight, and the hurt was in thenr 


as she turned toward Dicky, lounging 
beside her. 

“Dicky,” she said, “I’ve known you 
for a long time.” 





“True.” Dicky sighed heavily. “And 
yet, Alicia, how little you have re- 
sponded to the beneficent influence! 
Some twenty years of contact with the 
best, and yet—see what you are!” But 
Alicia did not smile. 

“Don’t be funny just now,” she re- 
quested gravely. “I’m in trouble, and 
I don’t know where to go for advice, 
unless you will give it to me.” 

“Royalty in all ages has taken coun- 
sel from its clowns,” replied Dicky, “and 
has generally done well. Goon, Alicia, 
and I'll do my best for you. I’m not 
a fountainhead of wisdom, but I’ve 
knocked around considerably and I 
have, I think I may say without vanity, 
cut my eye-teeth.” 

“You know that I—that I—am very 
fond of McAllister?” Alicia plunged in 
without preliminary. © Dicky flashed a 
quick look at her, serious enough now. 

“You’re not the kind to be marrying 
him, else,” he said. 

“Ah, marrying him! But I don’t 
know whether that’s what I am doing, 
Dicky.” 

“What do you mean?” Dicky’s voice 
was sharp enough now. 

“T don’t want to be a jealous goose of 
a girl,” answered Alicia, smiling faintly. 
“But I’m inclined to think that McAI- 
lister made a mistake when he thought 
he was in love with me. And I’ve found 
out his mistake for him sooner than he 
himself.” 

“Don’t be Delphic or Henry Jamesy 
or anything of that sort. You know I’m 
only a plain citizen. I think you're talk- 
ing nonsense, but you’ll have to tell me 
what it is.” 

“Look over there.” Alicia nodded to- 
ward the group at the other end of the 
room. McAllister was leaning over the 
leading lady, laughing at one of her sal- 
lies, and almost, as it were, showing off 
her brilliancy and wit to the group 
around them. There was something, to 
Alicia’s mind, half proprietary as well 
as admiring in his attitude. 

“I see,” said Dicky. “And I think 
if that’s what gives you your notions, 
you’re off on as wild a goose-chase as 
ever a lady ran. That girl is a born 
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coquette. She exacts admiration, she 
exacts the attitude of devotion. I know, 
for I, too, am a man, and therefore have 
not entirely escaped her wiles. I tell 
you, the air ywith which she would 
take a glass of water from a man would 
be enough to convince the onlooker that 
a serious intrigue was in progress—and, 
by Jove, partly to convince the man of 
the same thing.” 

“IT suppose there are women like 
that,” agreed Alicia drearily. ‘But it 
isn’t just her air of accepting McAllis- 
ter’s ordinary courtesy or even the ex- 
traordinary intimacy which this play has 
brought between them. It’s—it’s—well, 
I don’t think I should speak of it, even 
to you, Dicky. But I saw—I 4 

“You mean that you think you have 
seen signs of a real sentiment on Mc- 
Allister’s part? You needn’t tell me 
about them. But unless you saw him 
haling the lady off, willy-nilly, to a jus- 
tice of the peace and shrieking that she 
should be his bride, I wouldn’t pay 
much attention even to the evidences of 
my senses. You don’t know women like 
that. And you don’t know men, if you'll 
forgive me mentioning your ignorance, 
my dear Alicia.” 

“Well, I don’t think I want to know 
them any better than I do,” Alicia an- 
swered, a dark flush at the recollection 
of the scene which she had surprised ri- 
sing to her forehead. 

Dicky watched her thoughtfully for 
a few seconds. The recording angel 
was busy at that moment placing shi- 
ning white marks to Mr. Wainwright’s 
account. He cared more for Alicia than 
for any other human being. He would 
have esteemed himself the most fortu- 
nate man in the world to call her his 
wife. The Fates had placed a tempting 
opportunity in his hands. And Dicky, 
quite aware that this was his chance to 
make standing with Alicia at McAllis- 
ter Freer’s expense, forbore—was not 
even greatly tempted, not because he did 
not desire Alicia, but because he held, 
simply and unostentatiously, to a gen- 
tleman’s code. 

Dicky could never be strongly 
tempted to do anything which, as he 
himself would have said, “had a streak 
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of yellow in it.” Nor did he regard it 
as “noble” to abstain from such ac- 
tions. 

“Alicia, my dear,” he said, “don’t be 
a young lady, a miss with a lot of miss- 
ish notions. You do want to know more 
of men; you want to know more of the 
man you love, who happens to be one 
of the most decent chaps in the world. 
And I can tell you what you probably 
wouldn’t listen to from him—that there 
are lawless, even polygamous, if you 
will, tendencies in men, which civiliza- 


_tion has not entirely overlaid. They 


sleep for decades at a time. In the de- 
cent fellow they are always kept in 
check by his sense of his responsibili- 
ties. But they are there, and a sensible 
woman might as well recognize it first 
as last. Women like our friend there” 
—he nodded toward Theodosia—“are 
perfectly aware of those restless cur- 
rents in even the most orderly male be- 
ing, and they use their knowledge for 
their own amusement. It isn’t love that 
they inspire generally. It’s a moment’s 
infatuation, and a month’s disgust.” 

“You talk like a philosopher, dear 
Dicky.” Alicia smiled at him. “Perhaps 
you're right. The world isn’t quite such 
a pleasant place as we girls are taught 
in our academies. Well—I’ll see. At 
any rate, I won't do what I was on the 
point of doing. I had thought of’— 
she twisted her lips into a sad little gri- 
mace—‘“I had thought of giving him 
up to her. That’s what they teach you 
is true nobility.” 

“True tommyrot,” growled Dicky. 
“Give him up—give up any man who 
proves such a complete imbecile as not 
to know when he has the best thing in 
the world. But, for Heaven's sake, don’t 
give up a man because for once or twice 
he prances when a Theodosia Von 
Baum pulls the strings. You might as 
well renounce him as a weak character 
because he lost his hat in a March gale, 
or blistered his nose sailing in dog- 
days.” 

And thus it was that Dicky Wain- 
wright laid up for himself treasure in 
heaven as an unselfish and sensible man, 
and thus it was that Alicia Gardner was 
delayed in that dramatic renunciation 
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of her happiness upon which she had 
been more than half resolved. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Greenleaf “girls” were giving a 
dance in special honor of the Players: 
It was the night after the triumphant 
production of “The Flight and the Re- 
turn.” The Greenleaf girls were staid 





She 


ladies of forty-seven and fifty-three re- 
spectively, but when Belle Terre was 
settled, thirty years before, they were 
more appropriately using the friendly 
title and it had never been denied them 
since. 

They entertained remarkably well, 
with something of old-fashioned state- 
liness. This year they were rather in- 
clined to excel their former best, not 
because of the foreign ladies particular- 
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ly, but because their favorite nephew 
and his bride were their guests. 

Their big, rambling house—it had be- 
gun as a bungalow thirty-five years be- 
fore and still retained some of the char- 
acteristics of that style of -dwelling— 
was brilliant with lights and flowers and 
pretty frocks. The ladies themselves 
were very dignified in rose point, lav- 
ender crépe and ancestral jewels. 
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seemed almost superhumanly lovely and resplendent. 


3ut the most resplendent figure of all 
was Theodosia Von Baum’s. She wore 
a frock of silver net over azure, and 
never did human creature look more 
like an animated moonbeam on the sea. 
She had taken her gems out of Mrs. 
Constable’s safe, but the glittering ropes 
of diamond and sapphire could not de- 
tract from the brilliancy of her eyes. She 
seemed almost superhumanly lovely and 
resplendent. 














It was to be her last appearance in 
the society of the island. Two days la- 
ter she and her chaperon were to go 
down to New York. Many had been 
the tentative suggestions thrown out to 
them as to their further destination, but 
the ladies had eluded inquiry; Theo- 
dosia with subtle smiles that half ad- 
mitted all that the questioners half im- 
plied of her rank and her resumption 
of it, and the elder lady with a brusk 
intimation that she did not intend to be 
“pumped.” 

The two had happened to have the 
dressing-room alone when they had 
gone up to remove their wraps. As the 
deferential maids had piled the filmy 
garments in the improvised lockers ar- 
ranged for them, Mrs. Grantley, pre- 
tending to rearrange a fold of Theo- 
dosia’s gown, had spoken in a low tone 
to her charge. 

“Mind you,” she had _ whispered, 
you'll make a terrible mistake if you 
overdo this thing. Let the Freer man 
alone—and let other things alone. 
Enough’s as good as a feast.” 

Theodosia had favored her friend 
with a dazzling smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, 
with a curiously flippant intonation that 
somehow smacked of the streets. “I 
was always something of a glutton. And 
he’s a good deal of a prig—he deserves 
to be bowled over. As for her——” 
An insolent shrug completed the sen- 
tence. 

“You don’t deceive me with your 
countess airs,” answered Mrs. Grantley 
tartly. “You're half in love with the 
man.” 

“Well, and if I am?” Theodosia’s 
eyes were narrowed and her nostrils di- 
lated as she looked at her chaperon. 

“Well, remember who you are—that’s 
all. If you recall that you’re likely to 
realize how much good being in love 
with him is likely to do you.” 

“Yes,” sighed Theodosia heavily. 
“The restrictions of rank!’ And then 
they swept regally out of the room and 
down the broad stairs. 

Alicia, dark and gipsylike in her 
lemon-colored silk, was obviously ill at 
ease during the early part of the eve- 
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ning. The most Spartan resolutions in 
the world will hardly enable a loving 
young woman to hide successfully the 
gnawing of the fox of jealousy at her 
vitals. Alicia flattered herself that she 
had, behaved perfectly, that she had 
given McAllister no cause for complaint, 
no clue to her real state of mind. 

And it was true that she had suc- 
ceeded in bewildering him as to the 
cause of her moodiness, for she had dis- 
missed his troubled attempt at explana- 
tion of the scene which she had wit- 
nessed in the club-house with an almost 
overdone airiness and insistence upon 
regarding it as part of the play. But 
she had not at all succeeded in hiding 
the fact that she was moody, irritable, 
verging on hysterics. Had there been 
no lovely Theodosia for him to dangle 
after, Alicia’s conduct gave him ample 
excuse for avoiding her society. In- 
deed, even her commands did that. She 
told him shortly that she had a head- 
ache, that she was tired, that she hated 
dancing, that the lights made her eyes 
ache, that she wanted to be left alone 
for half an hour, that—that—anything, 
so that he would leave her. 

So that, a little hurt and very much 
nonplused, Mr. Freer drifted back to 
his place as the chief of Miss Von 
Baum’s courtiers. He had distrusted 
both her intentions and his own strength 
of purpose since the day when he had 
so nearly embraced her, but—well, Ali- 
cia would have none of him to-night, 
and the beautiful princess was sailing 
over seas in a day or two, and what was 
the harm, anyway? 

And when Alicia saw them dancing 
together, her heart cried out bitterly in 
her bosom, and she abruptly declared 
to the youth whose doubtful privilege it 
was to sit out the waltz with her, that 
she was too tired to stand the noise of 
the music any longer, that she must go 
away and rest for a few minutes. And 
the unreluctant swain conducted her to 
the door of the dressing-room. 

Alicia was almost as much at home 
in the house of the Greenleaf girls as 
in her father’s. Almost her earliest rec- 


ollections of the island were of being 
taken, a very scrubbed and starched lit- 
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tle maid of five, to call on the kind la- 
dies who petted her and talked to her 
with such charming recognition of her 
importance and maturity. So that when 
she reached the dressing-room she had 
no hesitation in saying to the maid who 
was in charge that she felt very tired 
and ill, and would like to go into Miss 
Eleanor’s bedroom, adjoining, and lie 
down. 

If Alicia had asked to have Miss EI- 
eanor’s bed removed for her, it would 
never have occurred to Hannah, the 
maid, to deny the request. She bustled 
in, placed pillows on the couch at the 
foot of the bed, and threw a coverlet 
over Alicia, and drew a screen around 
her to shut out the glare of the dress- 
ing-room lights and left her. 

It was a big Japanese screen and, 
with the high foot-board of Miss Elea- 
nor’s old-fashioned mahogany bed, it 
made a little compartment in which Ali- 
cia was almost completely shut out from 
view. She lay there idly looking at the 
gray outlines of Fuji Yama on the folds 
of the screen, and computing the num- 
ber of lines it took to make a Japanese 
picture, for perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

She heard the waltz change to a qua- 
drille, and that in turn end. The si- 
lencing of the band was the signal for 
a melodious outburst of talk and laugh- 
ter which traversed the halls and pene- 
trated even to Alicia’s retreat. Two or 
three girls entered the room beyond, 
and she heard their requests for powder 
or pins and their excited, laughing re- 
ports of their dances. Then the band 
struck up again and the dressing-room 
was deserted. 

Alicia lay with closed eyes listening 
to the music. Her thoughts beat in 
rhythmic time with the dance. “He 
does not love, he does not love, he does 
not love me as he did.” The foolish re- 
frain kept time with the pulsing meas- 
ures below. No matter how wise a 
philosophy Dicky Wainwright talked, 
no matter how her own common sense 
reenforced Dicky’s wisdom, no mat- 
ter. how much she_ told herself 


that this feeling of MacAllister’s for 
Theodosia was a passing intoxication, 
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her heart, her pride, her woman’s ten- 
derness, were hurt. And the hurt, it 
seemed to her, demanded redress—the 
redress of a sharp, immediate severance 
of her relations with McAllister Freer. 

And while she was combating this 
impulse which wounded vanity urged 
her to make into resolution, while she 
was assuring herself that even if the girl 
had not been a foreigner and a woman 
of rank, she would still be no fit mate 
for McAllister, no wife to make him 
happy; and that therefore her—Alicia’s 
—simple duty in the matter was not to 
produce a dramatic catastrophe, but to 
bear with the situation for the little 
while that remained, and then, in a less 
distraught mood, to make her final de- 
cision; while she struggled thus in her 
mind she was suddenly aware of a pres- 
ence in the adjoining room. 

Wonderful and mfsterious are the 
ways in which human beings work upon 
one another’s sensibilities. Alicia had 
heard no sound save the pulsing music 
and the rhythmic beat of the dancers’ 
feet. Her closed eyes admitted no vi- 
sion. Yet she knew that some one stood 
in the doorway between Miss Eleanor’s 
room and that of her sister, Miss Ma- 
rion. 

Alicia raised her heavy lids. But 
the door was hid from her view by the 
tall Japanese screen. Only in the broad 
mirror of Miss Eleanor’s dressing-table, 
her sister’s room was reflected. Through 
a crevice between the foot of Miss 
Eleanor’s bed and the Japanese screen 
which almost surrounded Alicia’s couch, 
that mirror was brightly visible. 

As she turned her head Alicia saw 
therein the glimmer of a silvery tissue 
frock. It was no wonder, she thought 
to herself, that she had become aware of 
the presence of its wearer! So strong 
was her antagonism, so keen her per- 
ception of every movement of Theo- 
dosia Von Baum, that it would be a 
heavy slumber indeed from which she 
failed to rouse at the girl’s proximity. 

It was with.no intention of spying, 
but rather with a bitter and morbid de- 
sire to feast her eyes upon the loveliness 
which was robbing her of her peace in 
life, that Alicia kept her eyes upon the 
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mirror. Suddenly she half rose upon 
her elbow. 

Swift and gliding, Theodosia ap- 
proached the dressing-table in Miss 
Marion’s dimly lighted room. She bent 
above it. From the laces of her bodice 
she jerked a key. The mirror gave Ali- 
cia sight of her fitting the thing into 
the top drawer of the mahogany table. 
She almost cried out in her sick amaze- 
ment. But with intuitive secrecy she 
pressed her fingers against her lips and 
tried to keep back even the quick, un- 
even breathing which might betray her 
presence to the woman in the other 
room. 

The drawer slid  noiselessly out. 
Theodosia raised her head and looked 
about her with quick, furtive alarm. But 
the empty, dim room reassured her. 
She lifted a suéde box from the drawer 
to the top of the dressing-table. The 
slender chain, on which the key that 
opened the drawer had hung, seemed to 
contain another key. This she fitted to 
the box. She raised the cover, lifted 
out a little upper tray and from a lower 
recess caught up some chamois bags. 
She dropped them in her corsage, 
locked the jewel-box, returned it to its 
place, locked the drawer, and raised her 
head. 

As she turned so that her face as well 
as her motions were reflected in Miss 
Eleanor’s mirror, Alicia saw that it was 
unwontedly pale and that her eyes were 
black with excitement. But she 
stretched her arms in a graceful, tri- 
umphant gesture, and an insolent little 
smile moved her lips. She walked to 
the door of communication between the 
two rooms, crossed Miss _ Eleanor’s 
apartment, passing so close to the tall 
screen that Alicia thought she must hear 
her breathing, and came thus to the 
door of the dressing-room. 

Then in her sweet, imperious voice, 
she spoke languidly to the maid in 
charge. She had put the toe of her 
dancing-slipper through the chiffon li- 
ning of her skirt, she declared. Would 
Hannah draw the rent together with a 
needle? Hannah was down on_ her 
knees in an instant gathering the tear 
together. 
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Alicia, innocent and excited witness 
of the theft, was far more agitated than 
the perpetrator of it. In her code there 
were no rules for the treatment of lady- 
like burglars. Should she go into the 
next room and denounce the girl then 
and there? Should she make a scene? 
Alicia’s code contained one rule, how- 
ever, for every situation in life—never 
to make a scene. That, then, was out 
of the question. But should she let the 
—the—was it kleptomaniac or impos- 
tor ?—escape with the evidences of her 
guilt? No code, she decided, could com- 
mand that. 

She was trembling with agitation as 
she pushed a fold of the screen back 
noiselessly and rose from the couch. She 
advanced into the dressing-room. Miss 
Von Baum looked up from the kneeling 
Hannah with an expression of momen- 
tary fright as Alicia stood in the door- 
way. Alicia smiled reassuringly, and 
Theodosia’s eyes resumed their normal 
size and expression, their wide horror 
banished at the command of her superb 
self-possession. 

“So you came up for repairs, too?” 
said Alicia, with very commendable 
lightness, considering the situation. 

“As you see,’ smiled Theodosia, but 
with guarded eyes. “Have you, too, 
met with calamity ?” 

“Not my dress, but my body suf- 
fered,” replied Alicia. “I was so tired 
that I came up-stairs and lay down in 
Miss Eleanor’s room. I think I must 
have fallen into a doze.” 

“Ah!” Theodosia’s voice was barely 
audible, her gaze of a snakelike swift- 
ness and stealthiness, now. But Alicia 
smiled pleasantly and reassuringly upon 
her. 

“Shall we go down together?” It 
was Alicia put the question as Hannah 
finished her repairs. 

“T think I'll rest a few minutes,” Miss 
Von Baum replied. “I’m a little tired 
myself, and I’ve forgotten who my next 
partner is. At any rate, he won’t mind 
missing the dance. Men rather hate 
dancing, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, they do seem to.” Alicia re- 
plied to the banal question with an 
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equally banal answer. But she seated 
herself on a chair opposite Theodosia. 

“You mustn’t let me keep you,” urged 
Theodosia pleasantly. 

“T think I'll wait and go down with 
you,” Alicia answered in a voice that 
was calm enough and with a gaze that 
was indifferent enough. Nevertheless, 
at the reply, Theodosia reared her head 
like an animal scenting danger. 

“Your partners will never forgive 
me,” she said. 

“On the contrary, they will all under- 
stand the reason perfectly.” 

There was silence after this. Theo- 
dosia watched Alicia and her breath 
came a little gaspingly. But Alicia, 
mindful of her old reputation of the 
best amateur actress on the island, kept 
her own look meaningless and her smile 
non-committal. 

Theodosia suddenly turned to Han- 
nah. Would that excellent abigail have 
the goodness to fetch her a glass of 
sherry? She found herself suddenly 
faint, she explained. Hannah left the 
room, but Maria, another maid, returned 
to her post at the same moment and 
the two girls’ were not alone together. 

“T beg you not to wait for me,” said 
Theodosia sharply. 

“T hate not to seem obliging, but I 
really think I must. You see”’—Alicia 
smiled a littlhe—“you are planning to 
leave us so soon.” , 

Theodosia darted a look of malevo- 
lence toward her, but was restrained 
from speech by the presence of Maria. 
When Hannah returned she drank the 
sherry quickly, and with a more natural 
color in her cheeks and lips she arose. 
Alicia also arose, and they moved to- 
gether toward the door. 

“T want to say something to you,” 
said Alicia as they descended the stairs 
together. “I did not care to say it be- 
fore the servants. But I have no inten- 
tion of letting you out of my sight until 
I’ve had a few minutes’ talk with you.” 

Theodosia panted her reply. “Real- 
ly, Miss Gardner, this is very remarka- 

e. 


“Come out here into the conserva- 
tory,” said Alicia, ignoring the sen- 
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“I think we can find a retreat 


tence. 
there.” 

“Is it that you wish to take me to 
task for flirting with that admirable 
young man, your fiancé, Mr. Freer?” 
Theodosia’s voice was not so insolent as 
she had tried to make it. It broke on 
a note of anxiety and hope. It told 
Alicia how earnestly the speaker de- 
sired that mere jealousy might be the 
cause of the conference demanded. 

“Come with me, and I will tell you,” 
she answered. 

Theodosia attempted to fall behind 
her as they walked along the corridor 
that led to the conservatory, and her 
hand was at the laces of her bodice. 
But Alicia declined to walk in front. 
She marked the gesture and she shook 
her head. 

“It’s quite useless,” she announced. 
“I know what you have hidden in your 


corsage.” 


“Ah, Miss Gardner, the spy!” 

“That is a very silly observation,” 
said Alicia, with quick contempt. They 
had entered the conservatory and were 
seated on a marble bench in front of a 
gold-fruited group of orange-trees. 

“It is comparatively senseless, all 
things considered,” admitted Theodosia, 
resuming her self-control. “But now 
that you’ve got me here, what are you 
going to do with me?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Alicia honest- 
ly enough. “You see,” she added a 
little unkindly, “I have never before 
numbered a thief among my acquaint- 
ances. I confess that I don’t know how 
to act in intercourse with one.” 

“Oh, call the neighbors in, so to 
speak, and tell them what I have con- 
cealed about me. Denounce me, point 
the finger of scorn at me, let your ex- 
cellent young man see what he is likely 
to run into when he swerves from strict 
allegiance to you, deliver a few remarks 
on the illusory character of mere per- 
sonal attraction, and have some one 
telephone for the detectives or the po- 
lice. I can tell you what to do, you 
see.” 

“T dare say that that would be the 
best thing to do, but somehow it doesn’t 
appeal to me,” said Alicia. “You see, 























the whole island has gone mad about 
you. People have liked you, admired 
you, paid court to you; naturally I hate 
to pull down their idol about their ears, 
quite apart from any feeling I may fave 
about you.” 

“Oh, don’t pretend any regard for 
my feelings in the matter,” said Theo- 
dosia—and it was remarkable how her 
voice had seemed already to harden; 
her face, even in this dim, shaded light 
of the conservatory, to have coarsened. 
“You hate me and here’s your oppor- 
tunity to get even with me. You’ve 
been as jealous as—it’s curious, but I 
can’t think of any comparisons except 
those that would shock your ears. I 
was going to say jealous as the very 
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devil, but I don’t suppose you ever 
heard a young lady use such an expres- 
sion in your whole life. At any rate, 
you know you have been just that jeal- 
ous. Now here’s your chance to get 
even. You've got me, with the goods 
on me. What more do you want?” 
“Will you tell me,” asked Alicia, lean- 
ing forward in the semidarkness and 
speaking with a real curiosity, “will you 
tell me if you are really a lady of rank 
from Germany with an unfortunate 
tendency to take other people's property, 
or if—if—you have been an impostor in 
pretending to rank and breeding, and 
if ” 





“*Pretending to rank!’ Theodosia’s 
laugh rang shrilly upon the scented air. 
“Pretending to rank!’ Oh, my dear 
girl, it has been the game of my life. 
Never have I had such a_ summer. 
Never have I seen such a set of gulls as 
you wise and cultivated ladies of Belle 
Terre. Upon my word, I don’t believe 

that you could  withstand—the 
whole bunch of you, I mean, not 
you alone—an escaped murderess, 
whose talk smacked of the gutter, 
if she pretended hard enough 
to be a great lady. Snobs!” 
“Then you're not a Ger- 


>)) 


\ pretended to be? 
\ “As I pretended to 

\ \ be? I pretended to be 
athe, nothing of the 
kind. You all de- 
termined to have 
me so. You would 
take the flim- 
siest signs to 
mean. that. 
Oh, we’ve 
fooled you to 


She dropped them in her corsage, locked the jewel-box, returned it to its place, locked the drawer, and 


raised her head. 


man countess, as you~ 
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the top of our bent, Maggie Simons 
and [!” 

“Maggie Simons?” Alicia’s puzzled 
voice broke in upon Theodosia’s harsh 
laughter. 

“Oh, call her Mrs. Grantley, if you 
want! I dare say she’d like it better. 
But to see how you swallowed the bait 
—all of you, women and men, and chil- 
dren in their perambulators, and nurse- 
girls, and the very sailors on the yachts! 
The countess incognita! The Schloss 
Von ! Oh, but you were the easy 
lot! I never believed that we could do 
it as we have. Why, you cam thank 
your lucky stars, Miss Alicia Gardner, 
that I haven’t married your young man 
out of hand, and set myself up perma- 
nently in good society—only I think it 
would be a horrible bore, if you want to 
know the truth!” 

“T hope that you will not be bored,” 
said Alicia stiffly, “with the society in 
which your summer’s performances will 
land you. I suppose, of course, that 
you’re responsible for the other jewel 
thefts? Poor Sims!” she added a sec- 
ond afterward. 

“T don’t like to be boastful,” said 
Theodosia, “but never have I seen such 
a lot of easy marks. Hypnotized—doped 
—that’s what you all were! You were 
so deluded with your own ideas of what 
we were that you would have denied the 
evidence of your own senses. These 
things”—she fingered the string of glit- 
tering baubles around her own neck— 
“these fine pieces of paste and glass, 
every one on the island was ready to be- 
lieve gems worth a king’s ransom, just 
because the modest young countess in- 
cognita wanted them kept in a safe 
place! And so Mrs. Constable’s safe” 
—she burst into a peal of real laughter 





—‘has been the receptacle for all our” 


loot this summer!” 

“What?” Alicia was half stunned. 

“Oh, yes, but I took out my ‘jewels’ 
yesterday, you know, to wear in the 
play, and to dazzle you all to-night! 
And Maggie Simons—I beg your par- 
don for shocking your ears, I mean 
Mrs. Grantley—has managed to get up 
to Portland and the bank with the real 
things. She is a clever one, Maggie 
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Simons! The conversations that were 
overheard—the book that was found— 
the coroneted jewel-case—all Maggie’s 
planning! She has ten times my brains.” 

“Will you tell me,” asked Alicia in a 
trembling voice of horror, “how you 
ever came to what you are? It is too 
dreadful, too awful—so young, so beau- 
tiful, so gifted!” 

“Thank you for this unexpected trib- 
ute,” laughed Theodosia. Then she was . 
silent for a moment, and when she spoke 
again her voice had fallen into sullen- 
ness and resentment. “The story of my 
life isn’t so very different from that of 
lots of others like me, except that, as 
you say, I’m better looking and clever- 
er than most. That’s Mag’s doings. 
She and her husband, who is the slick- 
est gentleman in the business that ever 
you saw, adopted me out of the—the 
orphan asylum, when I was six. That 
was about twenty years ago. And they 
brought me up; and I will say they 
brought me up to know my business. 
There are mighty few games that we 
three haven’t played on the confiding 
populace of various parts of the globe. 
Maggie rather goes in for good-society 
stunts. But I think that this summér 
has been her star performance, and 
mine.” 

“But your introductions—your card 
from Dwight Wendell ?” 

“My dear girl,” said Theodosia pat- 
ronizingly, “if we have imposed upon a 
community like this during the whole 
summer—a community of women, with 
one mighty jealous woman in its midst 
—do you think we had much difficulty 
in imposing upon your friend, Mr. 
Wendell, in Vienna last winter? He’s 
a guileless old party. It didn’t take wit 
to hoodwink him. Just being a good- 
looking young woman was enough. We 
met him at a hotel, and it was all as 
easy as rolling off a log. But how long 
are we going to keep up this conversa- 
tion? Why don’t you call in your young 
man and the other witnesses ?” 

“Do you know,” said Alicia, with sud- 
den inspiration, “I think that, for all 
your bravado, you are dreading the in- 
stant when Mr. Freer will see you as 
you really are.” 



































“Well, I guess my dreading the in- 
stant won't defer it any longer than 
you're willing. And I’d like to have it 
over as soon as possible. [I'll tell you 
one thing, Miss Alicia Gardner, I know 
men, and I know most of them for the 
beasts they are. But he’s different— 
he’s got enough of human nature in 
him not to make living with him as hard 
as living with a bronze statue of an 
early American statesman, but he’s got 
more principle and more niceness than 
I ever happened to meet before in my 
life. So call him in and let him see 
me in my true colors, and fall into his 
repentant arms and live happy ever af- 
ter!” 

“No.” Alicia spoke slowly and as 
one meditating. ‘No, I sha’n’t do that. 
You see—I don’t want to fall into his 
repentant arms. I mean I don’t think 
I want him back by the path of remorse. 
I'd rather he came as he came before— 
just naturally and of his own accord. 
And—and somehow—I don’t want to 
be the person who hurts him in any way. 
And it would hurt him horribly to know 
that you are not what you seem.” 

“You don’t mean—you don’t mean,” 
cried Theodosia, her voice breaking, 
“that you mean to let me off ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I ought to 
do. It’s all horrid. But I don’t want 
to be mixed up with it. I don’t want to 
have to think of you in some wretched 
jail. I don’t want to be the person who 
hurts McAllister. If I could only put 
that wretched woman who took’ you 
when you were a little child and trained 
you to corruption—if I could only put 
her into the most loathsome dungeon in 
the world—I'd like to do that! But 
you—you’re so young and lovely. Can’t 
you get the things back to their owners 
and get away and—couldn’t you give up 
these dreadful people and this fearful 
way of living?” 

“And earn an honest livelihood by my 
needle, or put on a nurse’s cap and 
apron and’redeem my past by nursing 
the sick and poor?” There was bitter- 
ness in Theodosia’s sneer. “My dear 
Miss Gardner, I’m afraid it’s a little 
late. I’m afraid my training has been 
too thorough. I’m even afraid I like 
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the excitement of the games I play so 
well that I could never settle down to 
a humdrum life of virtue. No, the Si- 
monses did their work a long time ago. 
I dare say my own father and mother, 
if I knew who they were—I began at 
a foundling asylum, my dear, and not 
at an orphanage, as I boasted—con- 
tributed their share to what I am. But 
there’s no use trying to make a silk 
purse out of this sow’s ear.” 

“Well, anyway,” declared Alicia, “I’m 
going to render myself almost as big a 
criminal as you. I'll connive at your 
getting away and I’ll keep your secret, 
provided only you get the jewels back 
and somehow or another manage to get 
that poor Sims out of jail.” 

“You're a queer woman, but you’re a 
white one,” commented Theodosia terse- 
ly. “I'll do it.” 

“You won’t mind if I say that I shall 
have to stay with you until I know that 
you have done all this?” remarked Ali- 
cia apologetically. 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” answered Theo- 
dosia, with her old voice and manner. 
“Perhaps you'd better ask me to spend 
the night with you? I imagine you 
wouldn’t care to share quarters with 
Mrs. Grantley.” 

“No, I shouldn’t. So you'll come 
home with me. And now let us slip up 
to Miss Marion’s room. And to-mor- 
row a 
“To-morrow,” promised Theodosia, 
“we'll go up to the bank in Portland 
where Maggie carried the stuff yes- 
terday. I'll be square with you, you 
can count on that.” 

They arose and walked back through 
the corridor to the stairway and up the 
stairs together. 

When they had been gone about five 
minutes, from the other side of the 
orangery a masculine figure shook itself 
out and stood erect. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” It was Dicky 
Wainwright’s sole comment upon the 
situation with which his at first invol- 
untary and then quite deliberate eaves- 
dropping had acquainted him. He 
moved slowly out of the conservatory, 
and as he moved he continued to re- 
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peat to himself at solemn 
“Well, I’m blowed!” 


intervals: 


CHAPTER X 


The Belle Terror chugged her way 
through the enwreathing waters of the 
islands at sunset. Alicia Gardner sat 
on the forward deck, her face pale, her 
eyes still unnaturally bright. In her 
hand she clutched her purse tightly. It 
contained an express-receipt which rep- 
resented the express company’s custody 
of the Wheeler topazes and the Lorri- 
mer pearls. These were traveling anony- 
mously back to their owners in the 
charge of the express company. 

Alicia herself had watched their con- 
signment, and she held the paper that 
acknowledged the company’s receipt of 
the valuables. She was thinking, as she 
traveled, of the look which the young 
woman had bent upon her as she had 
handed her the receipt—a look that 
somehow combined amusement and 
gratitude and infinite despair. The look 
which Mrs. Grantley, standing beside 
her charge, had bestowed upon Alicia 
had been one of plain and uncomplicated 
hatred. Nervous tears welled into Ali- 
cia’s eyes remembering the moment, re- 
membering the “Well, so-long,” of the 
young girl, and the “I suppose we owe 
you thanks, but I’m not paying them to 
you,” of the older woman. 

“Oh, poor thing, poor thing!” half 
sobbed Alicia, overcome, after the habit 
of the sympathetic young, with the prob- 
lem of responsibility for evil in the 
world. 
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She did not expect any one to meet 
her this time, and did not even look to- 
ward the landing as the Belle Terror 
swung into its channel and bumped 
against the piles. But when she came 
down the gangway, there was McAlI- 
lister Freer to meet her. He came for- 
ward, rather pale and strained-looking 
himself, and took her hand and raised 
it to his lips. 

. “Why, McAllister!” Alicia was one 
flaming blush at this public salutation. 
Then she looked into his face, and some- 
how the knowledge that he knew what 
she had done was borne to her. “How 
—how did you know? Do you think 
I have been perfectly dreadful?” she 
faltered. 

“T think that you have been a saint 
and that I have been a fool,’ answered 
McAllister briefly. 

But up at the club Dicky Wain- 
wright, to whose celestial reckoning that 
day many a good mark had been set 
down, was declaring to himself that he 
was the only original fool in all the 
Americas. 

“For didn’t I care for her myself?” 
he demanded of himself as he drank 
brandy and soda to an unlimited degree. 
“And hadn’t the devil given me my 
chance? And didn’t I keep her from 
throwing him over last night, and 


haven’t I sent him crawling on hands 
and knees to her this day? 
fool !” 

But at that moment Dicky’s record- 
ing angel was writing after his name 
the heavenly words that mean: 
day a hero.” 


Fool, fool, 


“This 
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shapely pillars, faultless cornices 
His dreams were not—but through the night and day 


- His busy brain was perfecting a plan 
For the great stone foundation he would lay. 
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On Having a Good Time 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


D O you have a good time? 
You ought to. 
One of the reasons why you were put on this earth 
was so that you might have a good time. 

There is absolutely no end to the ways in which you can 
have a good time, and that, too, at little expense. 

It seems such a trite remark to make; and yet there are 
thousands of Americans who do not know what a good time 
means. 

There are thousands who would derive great pleasure 
from reading if they had ever cultivated a taste for it. The 
love for it is latent in them, but they have never discovered 
it, and they wander around the house in the evening or go 
to a cheerful and warm saloon and kill time when time and 
they might be the best of friends. Give one spare time, and 
there are countless ways in which to amuse oneself. 

Cant is never pleasant, and I may be suspected of cant 
if I say that a good time may be obtained in doing another 
person a kindness; but it is a fact that thousands never as- 
certain for themselves between the cradle and the grave. 
And many of them are people eminently fitted to make good 
times for others, only it never occurs to them to do it. 

The new generation is wiser than any generation that has 
preceded it, because it has been taught that riches alone are 
not entitled to respect. 

When you and I were boys we were taught to look up to 
the successful man with something bordering on venera- 
tion. He might be pompous and selfish and snobbish, but 
we must look up to him because he had managed to gather 
together more dollars than any other man in town. 

Let us thank the much-abused muck-rakers for changing 
all this. Now if a man is rich, he has got to prove that he 
has legitimate claims on our respect, and we no longer 
teach our boys that the only way to success is by the road 
that is paved with dollars. 

And yet some of these rich men have had good times in 
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accumulating wealth. It is usual to think of a man who de- 

votes all his time and energy to business as a slave with his 
nose to the grindstone, but if a man is temperamentally fond 
of business, he is never so happy as when he is working 
hard at his partictilar line. 

The successful farmer whose crops are always the first 
ones gathered in his community, who always plows at the 
right time, and who never gets caught with unprofitable 
fruit; depend upon it that he is not to be pitied. He is hav- 
ing a good time. Work, hard, manual labor is congenial to 
him. Perhaps he is happier as he plows his straight furrows * 
all of a spring morning than he ever would be over a book 
or before a picture or at a concert. His heart is in his work, 
and when your heart is in your work you are having the 
best possible time. 

There are men who plow and sow and cultivate and reap 
because they have to, and would starve if they didn’t. Some 
of them like to fish and to hunt. Don’t gainsay them if 
they take a day off and go a-hunting, even if they have to 
work overtime to catch up with their harrowing. They will 
never have a good time while working, and it is their due 
to have a good time somehow. 

Fathers, see to it that you make it possible for your chil- 
dren to have a good time through life. 

Once upon a time there were fathers who, having sons 
with a decided literary or musical bent, made lawyers or 
merchants of them; tried their best to kill their desire to ex- 
press themselves in terms of art. 

Nowadays fathers are so wise that when a boy shows that 
he has artistic talent he is at once allowed to cultivate it, 
and thus the boy is enabled to throw his soul into his work 
and he is sure of a good time. He may come near starving, 
but he wil! be happy. He may never arrive, but he will be 
successful. He may never satisfy himself, but he will be 
happy striving ; he will have had a good time when life comes 
to an end. 

And it is worth while thinking of this fact; artists live 
to be older than almost any class of men except farmers. 
Wall Street men die young. 










































































































































And yet I have heard of Wall Street men having good 
times. Only their good times are generally paid for by bad 
times on the part of a good many others, and that’s a poor 
way to have a good time. Let your good times benefit oth- 
ers as well as yourself. 

Have a good time with your children. Never forget that 
it is only an accident that you were born ahead of them. 
They might have been born ahead of you. In other words, 
while you will do well to see to it that they respect you, 
don’t try to make therh think that you are a superior being. 
Thirty years ago you were a dirty-faced little boy disobey- 
ing your father. Remember that when you are among your 
children, and make companions of them. Then you'll all 
have a good time together, and when you are old you’li have 
chums in your own family. 

Oh, it offends me to the soul to see a solemn father doing 
the pompous act when he is in the presence of his children; 
trying to make them think that he is of superior clay. Half 
the time they are “on.” Children can tell a hawk from a 
hand-saw. 

Mothers, learn to have good times with your daughters. 
Don’t grow old. There is no need to grow old unless you 
wish to. Remember that a spirit that grows old has missed 
the whole point of its reason for being on earth. Spirits 
are immortal, and youth is immortal, and a spirit should 
personify immortal youth. , 

It’s a knack that is harder to get the longer you neglect 
trying for it. Having a good time helps to keep the spirit 
of youth with you. Making hard work of life, no matter 
what your duties may be, serves to bow the spirit as if it 
were giving an imitation of Atlas. 

If you can’t have a good time any other way be good. 
Have you ever tried it? Yes, we have all tried it, and, 
cynics to the contrary notwithstanding, one can have a good 
time being good. You needn’t be afraid that you'll be good 
so long that it will hurt. 

Try to get work that you can do with your whole heart, 
and if you don’t have a good time, thére’s no such thing as 
human nature. 












































would send me.” 

All the bitterness of her rebel- 
lion was in the girl’s tone as she said 
this. It seemed so hard that because 
she was only a girl her father could sit 
so quietly at his desk and ask her what 
good it was going to do her to go to 
college. 

“Yes,” Mr. Allison said thoughtful- 
ly, in reply to her .outburst, “I think 
likely I should; but there’s a difference. 
A boy would need the preparation. As 
the world goes to-day a man cannot 
know too much. He needs every possi- 
ble weapon in order to fight the battle 
of life.” 

“But I want the preparation, and the 
training, too,” his daughter persisted. 
“I am not content with the high-school 
training.” 

“Training? Preparation? What for? 
I don’t expect you to teach school, little 
girl.” 

Mr. Allison laughed contentedly. He 
loved his daughter, although he had 
never forgotten his disappointment that 
she was not a boy. He wanted her to 
have a good time and to be happy; but 
a college education seemed to him in no 
way essential to a girl’s happiness. Pri- 
vately, he thought women and girls 
were best off at home. 

“Look here, Semi-Anne,” he said, 


yy. father, if I were a boy you 
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and despite the. kindliness of his tone 
Semi-Anne winced a little. She felt 
sensitive, this morning, over the nick- 
name her father had given her years 
before, “because,” he had laughingly ex- 
plained, “our Anne gets a brand-new 
set of fads every six months; sort of 
a semiannual outfit.” If Mr. Allison 
noticed her annoyance he made no sign, 
but went on good-humoredly : 

“If I thought this new desire to go 
to college was anything more than a 
passing notion, dear, I might consider 
it more hopefully, even though I hon- 
estly see no particular reason why a 
girl should go to college. But really, 
Semi, I believe that even you have lost 
count of your numerous fads. Let me 
see,’ he went on, “a year ago it was 
basketball; before that it was archery. 
Last winter I fitted up a table for you, 
here at the factory, because you wanted 
to bind books. All last summer it was 
botany.” 

“Father! I am as much interested in 
book-binding as sever; and you know 


-that the chance to join Professor Arch- 


er’s field-class was one in a lifetime. It 
was that study which made me want to 
go to college.” 

“Oh, you wish to make a special 
study of botany ?” 

“Why—no—not exactly. I want the 
preparation that college gives.” 





























“Your ideas seem rather vague, dear,” 
Mr. Allison said. ‘That is the point I 
am trying to make. Here you are, ask- 
ing me to let you go away from home 
for four years; to spend a large sum 
of money, and to take a deep interest in 
something about which you seem your- 
self to have no definite notion. If you 
knew what you were going for it might 
be different ; but if you wish to go drift- 
ing through college to come out at the 
end of four years as unsettled as you 
are now, I do not see the use of it.” 

“Why not let me go and find out 
what I do want? You said you would 
send me if I were a boy. Why doesn’t 
a girl need preparation for life, just as 
well?” 

For reply Mr. Allison took a strip 
of leather from his desk. 

“Do you know what this is?” he 
asked. 

Yes, Semi-Anne knew. In her heart 
she was a little ashamed of the knowl- 
~ edge. She had never felt reconciled 
to the idea that her clever father’s time 
and energies were expended in the 
manufacture of those strips of leather. 
Yet not only was his life thus spent, but 
his father and his grandfather had been 
occupied in the same way. The old, 
weather-beaten sign: 


ALLISON. 
HATTERS’ SKIVERS 


had stretched along the front of the 


old, weather-beaten factory for seventy- - 


five years; and she knew, vaguely, that 
her father was proud of it; that he re- 
gretted having no son to succeed him 
in the business. 

“It’s a hat-sweat, I suppose,” she 
said, in answer to his question. 

Her father did not speak for a mo- 
ment, but sat surveying the strip of 
leather thoughtfully. 

“T want to show you 
Semi,” he said at last. 
mes 

He led the way from the office, and 
Semi-Anne followed. She realized that 
her father was giving her a good deal 
of his time in the middle of a business 
day, and received a deepening impres- 
sion that, despite his opposition to her 


something, 
“Come with 
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desire, he was considering the matter 
earnestly. 

“I am afraid you will not find this 
pleasant,” he said, pausing before a 
door. “But we shall not stay here 
long.” 

He opened the door and they stepped 


into a roughly finished room. Semi- 
Anne gave a start of dismay. 
The place was full of strange, 


whitish-gray objects, hung about on 
racks. The floor was wet and sloppy, 
and strewn with dreadful débris, sod- 
den wool, and bits of skin; and the smell 
that assailed her nostrils sent her gasp- 
ing to a window. She wondered how 
her fastidious father could endure it. 

“°Tisn’t a pretty place,” Mr. Allison 
laughed, bending over an awful, steam- 
ing pool in the floor; “but we have to 
have it, to take the wool off the skins.” 

A man was stirring a long stick 
about in the pool, and Semi-Anne shud- 
dered as she saw the mass of sheep- 
skins he was poking. 

“Come along,” her father said, ard 
they crossed to another room, worse if 
anything than the one they left. 

““Here’s where we split the skins,” 
Mr. Allison explained. There was a 
little twinkle in his eye that warned 
Semi that she was being tested in some 
way, and the thought brought her pride 
to the fore. She was nearly strangled 
by the reek of raw hides and the smell 
of lime and of machine oil; but she 
stepped bravely to her father’s side as 
he stopped before a machine where a 
jig-knife was just beginning to nibble 
its way through a skin, splitting. its 
thickness into two thinner sheets. 

“We use only the wool side for skiv- 
ers,” he explained. “The flesh side is 
worked up into chamois leather. All 
that stuff,” indicating a horrible pile of 
wef refuse on the floor, “will be first- 
class chamois one of these days.” 

Semi-Anne_ shivered, remembering 
the dainty little chamois-leather bag 
into which she slipped her new watch 
every night. She was glad when her 
father turned away and they passed into 
the open air. 

“We'll give your nose another sensa- 
tion,” Mr. Allison said, as they entered 
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the main building again. “Here’s the 
tanning-room.” 

She did not mind this. Terrence 
Shea, the head tanner, was an old 
crony of hers. He had worked for her 
grandfather, and had seen her father 
grow up, as well as herself. He nodded 
to her now, across his big tan-tubs, 


The place was full of the smell of’ su- 
mac, acrid but not disagreeable. 

“We've just got in a new lot from 
Sicily,” her father told her, frowning 
thoughtfully at a great cask the boys 
were opening. “Terrence is going to 
set a new pickle.” 

“Why do you send so far for it?” 
Semi-Anne asked with surprise. “Su- 
mac grows all around here.” 


“Why do you send so far for it?” Semi-Anne asked. 
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“T wish to goodness we could use it,” 
Mr. Allison exclaimed. “Sumac is a 
big item just now; but the native stuff 
contains too much iron. It makes a 
hard, stiff leather. A hat-sweat has to 
be soft, yet firm enough to keep its 
shape.” 

He gave the band of leather, which 





“Sumac grows all around here.” 


he still carried, a little snap. Semi- 
Anne looked at the insignificant thing 
with new respect. It seemed such a 
trifle to require special treatment. She 
listened with new interest as her father 
explained that the tanned skins were 
sent away, before being dyed, to have 
all the grease removed from the fabric 
by a.naphtha process. “They come 
back to us degreased, and all ready for 
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the dye-vats,” he said, as they came into 
the dye-room. 
She grew deeply interested in a dis- 


‘cussion which Mr. Allison held with one 


of the dyers over the particular color 
and shade of certain’ skins they were 
working on. By this time she was not 
surprised to learn that there were fash- 
ionable tints even for hat-leathers. 

“They’ve got to be just right,” her 
father remarked, noting her interest, 
“or they'll all come back on our hands.” 

They walked through long, hot dry- 
ing-rooms, where hundreds of skins, 
just from the dyers’ hands, were tacked 
to dry, and came to a row of machines 
that Mr. Allison called “jiggers.” 

On these the skins were being sur- 
faced. Some received a morocco sur- 
face; others were “pebbled,” and others 
surfaced in big, irregular “blisters,” as 
Semi-Anne called them. Some were 
left plain and burnished. These Semi- 
Anne liked best of all, and was pleased 
when her father said that he, too, con- 
sidered them more elegant than the 
others. 

In the last room on that floor were 
huge, revolving drums where the sur- 
faced skins were stretched to receive 
the ‘‘dicing.” 

“You see,” Mr. Allison said, “these 
drums turn slowly, and the points you 
will notice up yonder draw tiny, fine 
lines along the surface of the leather.” 

He showed her some finished skins, 
some patterned in fine lines, some in 
tiny squares or in diamonds. It was 
fascinating to note the minute differ- 
ences in each, 

“Here’s a skin that’s been spoiled in 
the dicing,” her father suddenly said, 
tossing one aside. , 

It was marked in tiny parallel lines, 
scarcely a pin-point’s distance apart, 
and near the center something had gone 
wrong. One line had in some way been 
skipped, and here two lines were two 
pin-points’ distance from each other. 

“That slip just takes away my profit 
on the skin,” Mr. Allison said, putting 
a finger on the flaw. “It was a first- 
class piece of leather up to that instant. 
Now it can only be made up into sec- 
onds.” 


Semi-Anne looked at the tiny defect 
with something like awe. She was 
learning something besides the process 
of making hat-leathers, this forenoon. 
Her father gave her a shrewd glance 
from the corner of one eye, and half 
smiled to himself. It was no mere 
whim that had prompted him to give 
his daughter so much precious time. 

They went up-stairs, where he 
showed her how the skins were cut and 
trimmed, and done up into bundles of 
finished hat-sweats, each with one neat- 
ly turned edge, and a long, indented 
line down its length. Then he led the 
way back to the office. 

“T’ve given you nearly two hours this 
morning, Semi,” he said, as he sat down 
at the desk 2nd motioned her to a chair, 
“because I want you to get your ideas 
cleared up as to this matter of prepara- 
tion. 

“All you have seen this morning,” he 
went on, after a brief pause, “‘is the 
preparation necessary to make a hat- 
sweat. It seems a mighty small result 
for all that labor.” He turned the strip 
of leather over half whimsically. 

“But the important thing about it, 
dear”’—he suddenly grew earnest—‘“‘is 
that at every step of the way we have 
to be thinking of hat-sweats. There 
isn’t a single stage of the process where 
we could branch off and make our prod- 
uct into harness, for instance, or shoes. 
We have to know what we are trying 
for, and make our preparations accord- 
ingly.” 

“Oh!” Light was dawning upon 
Semi-Anne. “And you think I do not 
know what I want at college, and would 
waste my time, without preparing for 
anything ?” 

There was accusation in her voice, 
but her father stood his ground. 

“Something very like that, little 
girl,” he said. 

“But would a boy surely know what 
he was after, father?” 

“T think in most cases he would,” was 
the reply. ‘And, anyway, the cases are 
different. A man’s field is wider—I 
don’t say it’s higher, mind you,” Mr. 
Allison added quickly, for he had no 
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wish to hurt his daughter’s feelings ; 
“but it is wider. He has greater need 
of a wide training. A girl, if she goes 
to college, steps out of the beaten track, 
and she must justify the step. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Perhaps.” Semi-Anne’s voice was 
very low, and the quiver that she could 
not wholly keep out of it touched her 
,father’s heart. 

“Your mother and I have talked this 
matter over, dear,” he said gently; “but 
I don’t believe in it. It means four 
years out of your life for no definite 
end. It means more than that in other 
ways. Your mother and I do not want 
to give you up for that long.” He sur- 
veyed her drooping face a little sadly. 

“If you care to go down to New 
York for a year, to a good finishing 
school,” he suggested. 

“Oh, father, don’t!” It seemed to 
the girl that this was more than she 
could bear. A finishing school! Did 
her father take her for a baby? 

“Good-by,” she said dully, rising. 
“Thank you, father, for giving me so 
much time.” 

“That’s all right, dear.” Mr. Alli- 
son was already sorting over the papers 
on his desk. He was a busy man, and 
he had important matters on hand. 
Moreover, he felt very sure that in a 
few days Semi-Anne would have gotten 
over her disappointment. Then he 
would find something pleasant for her 
to do. 

As for her, she was tasting the bit- 
terness of sorrow. Ever since the great 
Professor Archer had spent a summer 
on the river, Semi-Anne had longed to 
go to college. The famous botanist 
was exiled from his work by illness 
that threatened his sight. He could not 
study, and had been glad to fill his time 
by tramping the woods with a class of 
young folks from the local high-school. 
Semi-Anne had been one of these, and 
her enthusiasm was great. The profes- 
sor had made her aware of the wonder- 
ful realm of science, and she longed to 
enter it. 

It was useless, she realized, to pur- 
sue further the question of college with 
her father. Mr. Allison was a decided 
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man, and she saw clearly that his mind 
was made up. 

“T shall just have to vegetate here all 
my life,” she muttered, as she walked 
homeward along the river-road. 

Rounding a bend, she saw some one 
waiting for her at her own gate. A 
girl her own age sprang lightly for- 
ward to meet her. Semi-Anne groaned 
inwardly. Lou Harvey was her dearest 
chum, but, just then she did not want 
visitors. She longed to get away by 
herself and have her cry out. 

The visitor, however, had no knowl- 
edge of this. She came forward swift- 
ly, her face aglow. 

“Isn’t it lovely, Semi?” she cried. 
“Father says I may go to college, too; 
how happy we shall be!” 


II. 


Terrence Shea, his day’s work done, 
was fishing from a punt as Semi-Anne 
came paddling down-stream in her little 
green canoe. 

“Not a single fish, Terrence?” she 
cried, seeing his basket. 

“Single fish is ut?” he repeated dis- 
gustedly. “Sure, I’m not stuck on hav- 
in’ single fish, Miss Semi-Anne. It’s 
meself wud welcome some married 
couples wid big families, this minute.” 

She laughed, and the sound did him 
good. Semi-Anne had laughed but lit- 
tle lately, and the fact made the old 
man sorry. 

“Sure, darlin’,” he said, “I’m glad to 
hear ye laugh. That’s better’n trapsin’ 
off to college.” 

“So you don’t believe in educating 
girls, either, Terrence?” Semi-Anne 
spoke half resentfully. 

“Now—now—Miss Semi-Anne; I’d 
not go for to say that. No’—depreca- 
tingly—“I’d not say that.” 

He was holding the blade of her 
paddle, to keep the canoe from drifting 
away, and he drew the little craft near- 
er the punt. 

“T’m_ thinkin’,” he continued, “that 
education don’t hurt an intelligent per- 
son; not if they spake English.” 

“Why must they speak English, Ter- 
rence?” she asked. 

“Because, Miss Semi-Anne, I’ve al- 
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ways obsarved that they’s something 
about the use o’ them furrin’ tongues 
that’s belittlin’, so to spake, to the in- 
tellec’.” 

He swung his cast to the other side 


of the punt and resumed: 


“Tek a Frinchman, now: I don't 
mind their atin’ frog’s legs. I ate ’em 


meself whin I can get ’em; but whin a 
Frinchman wants to say ‘yis,’ d’ye mind, 
is ut ‘yis’ he sez? Not a bit av ut. 
‘Wee, wee,’ sez he, for all the wurruld 
like a little lost pig. An’ I sez to me- 
self: ‘That’s palthry in a grown per- 
son.’ ” 

Semi-Anne’s laugh trailed off in a 
little sigh. Terrence looked sympa- 
thetic. 

“Now, mebby it'll come out all right 
wan o’ these days,” he said, essaying to 
comfort her. “An’ ye’ll get your de- 
sire. *Tis a bad time now, though, to 
think av ut, with your father so 
troubled like.” 

“Troubled ?”’” Semi-Anne was startled 
into momentary forgetfulness of her 
own disappointment. 
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“Is father in trouble, Terrence ” she demanded. 


“Is father in trouble, Terrence?” she 
demanded. 

“Well, now, to be sure that’s puttin’ 
it some strong,’ the Irishman replied, 
noting her distress. “ ’Tain’t a thing I 
mebby ought to be mentioning, but it 
just slipped off me tongue, seein’ ye so 
blue. Truth, though, your father’s 
mighty bothered these days.” 

“What is it? Can’t you tell me?” 

“T’d better, now you'r’ worryin’. It’s 
just that the facthory stands not to 
make a cint this year.” 

“Why?” Semi-Anne looked puzzled. 
“Father told me the other day,’ she 
added, “that there was work enough to 
keep all hands busy till snow comes.” 

“True enough; but there’s more to ut 
than that. I mind your father was tell- 
in’ ye the other day how we tan leather 
with shoemaker ?” 

“Yes, I know; with sumac.” 

Terrence sniffed. 

“That’s part o’ the palthryness o’ 
them furrin’ tongues we was spakin’ 
of,” he said. ‘That there stuff’s shoe- 
maker, plain’s day—for why? Ain’t it 
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what gets the leather ready for the 
shoemaker?. But sumac’s as_ near’s 
them furriner’s gits to sayin’ it right. 

“Well, annyway,” he _ continued, 
“this here shoemaker comes from a 
place they call Sicily, which is a dago 
place across the ocean, an’ this year the 
crop’s clean failed up.” 

“But father’s just got in a new lot.” 

“He has; an’ the price av ut might 
well turn a man’s hair white with the 
thought o’ the more he’s got to buy. 
The price is up, ye mind,” he added, 
by way eof explanation, “an’ all unex- 
pected like; so all the folks in our line’ll 
lose on their conthracts this year. Ye 
see, when things is bought in such big 
lots a little raise’ll be enough to ate up 
the profuts av a good ordher ; an’ that’s 
what’s happened.” 

“But what makes him manufacture 
the goods?” she asked, and Terrence 
snorted. 

“Sure, he’s got to,” he snapped. “Ye 
don’t need to go to college t’ understand 
that. He’s took the conthracts, an’ he’s 
a man that kapes his worrud. It’s all 
in the day’s worruk,” he hastened to 
add, seeing her look of chagrin. “It’s 
the profut an’ loss idee o’ business. 
‘Twill not ruinate him; but ’tis goin’ to 
be heavy sleddin’ like, an’ money’s a 


little tight with him. That’s what 
bothers a man.” 
Semi-Anne listened, studying the 


handle of her paddle. 

“Father said you could not use our 
native sumac,” she said. 

“Not for hat-sweats,’ was the tan- 
ner’s reply. “’Tis good for some 
leathers.” 

“Tt does seem,” the girl went on, “as 
if among all the thousands of plants 
that grow, there ought to be something 
to take the place of that one.” 

“T dare say there’s plinty.” Ter- 
rence was frowning over some thought 
of his own. 

“Most av thim, though,” he explained, 
“costs more’n shoemaker even. I mind, 
though”—his frown deepened—“ ’twas 
whin I was a kid. Me dad he took an’ 
tanned me the first moleskin iver I got. 
An’ he done it with a pickle he made 
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out o’ some weed he got ’round the 
woods; but what ut was I dunno?” 

He thought about it a moment and 
went on: 

“IT kep’ me marbles in that skin, an’ 
afterward me money, till now me 
youngest lad he’s wore ut out carryin’ 
his bits o’ money in ut. "Twas good 
leather, that. I wish I was knowin’ to 
what the old.man used to tan it with.” 

“Did he never tell you?” In her mind 
Semi-Anne was going over the plants 
she knew that contained tannin. Bits 
of knowledge gleaned from Professor 
Archer went floating through her mem- 
ory. 

“He did,” Terrence replied; “but I 
disremember entirely; only that ’twas 
what had to do with ships.” 

“With ships?” 

“The name, I mane. I bin thryin’ 
to recall ut of late, an’ I always thinks 
av a ship. Is there such a plant? I 
dunno.” , 

“T don’t remember any. 
Your rod!” 

Terrence dropped the paddle-blade 
and clapped a finger on the reel that 
was. whirling wildly. Semi-Anne, 
across a widening gap of water, 
watched him land a big channel perch, 
and waved a hand in congratulation. 
Then she fell to paddling, mindful of 
the waning afternoon. 

She spent the evening poring over 
dictionary and encyclopedia. Some- 
thing about a ship, Terrence had said, 
and she scanned eagerly the long, be- 
wildering list of the various parts of a 
ship. Nowhere, however, did it even 
remotely suggest the name of a tannin- 
yielding plant. 

“If you are any good on earth, Anne 
Allison,” she said to herself that night, 
in the privacy of her own room, “you 
won’t be beaten by a thing like this. 
You’ve got as good a clue as you ought 
to need, and remember, Professor 
Archer said you had the making of a 
botanist in you. Now’s your time to 
show whether he was mistaken.” 

She went next morning to the village 
drug-store. Doctor Gregory, the pro- 
prietor, was a friend of the family, and 
welcomed her to his own den behind 


Terrence! 
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“like mad,” as Lou 
Harvey expressed it. 

Poor Lou was not 
happy those days. It 
seemed too cruel that 
she, who had never 
thought of going to 
college until her chum 
put the idea into her 
head, should be get- 
ting ready to go while 
Semi-Anne must re- 
main behind. She 
was. studying hard 
herself, for her en- 
trance examinations ; 
but whenever she 
dared take the time 
she went faithfully 
with SemizAnne on 
her woodland hunts. 
She had a theory that 
her friend was trying 
to drown her grief in 
botany. 

The two girls had 
paddled far down the 
river one day. The 
summer was well 
along, and the time 
for Lou’s departure 
began to seem near. 
They had planned a 


Lou felt the motion before Semi-Anne saw it, and with an upward spring long afternoon’s ex- 


she grasped a tough alder branch. 


the tall prescription-counter. Here she 
sat, for hours, turning the pages of his 
big pharmacopeia, but she could get no 
further clue to what she sought. Her 
eager questioning of Terrence. was 
again futile. He only knew that the 
name, bad luck to him for not remem- 
bering it, “minded him of a ship.” 

“But sure, Miss Semi-Anne,” he said 
self-reproachfully, “’tis an old fool I 
am for telling ye. Don’t ye be bother- 
in’ your pretty head about ut. Things’ll 
be all right later on.” 

Then Semi-Anne took to the woods. 

She had a fairly complete herbarium 
of the local flora, and she spent hours 
reviewing what the books had to say of 
each specimen. During every other 
moment of her spare time she botanized 





ploration of Black 
Pond. 

They pulled the canoe up on the 
bank, when they had gone as far as 
they could by the river, and pushed on 
inland, toward the pond, through a 
stretch of alders and willow. The 
ground was swampy, and they were 
obliged to move carefully. 

“We must be near the old Indian 
burying-ground,” Lou called presently. 
She was in the lead, and far ahead. 
Semi-Anne had stopped at some small 
growth that reared an unfamiliar head. 
At Lou’s call she thrust a bit into her 
specimen-case, and hurried on. 

“Yes,” she answered, “we'll be at the 
edge of the pond in a minute or two. 
Lou! Be careful!” 

She gave a little shriek as the log 
upon which Lou was crossing a boggy 
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place suddenly tipped, threatening to 
roll. 

Lou felt the motion before Semi- 
Anne saw it, and with an upward 
spring she grasped a tough alder 
branch. A jump and a swing, and she 
had landed, knee-deep in weeds, on a 
bit of higher ground. She laughed 
back at her companion, a bit startled but 
safe. 

“Aren’t your feet just dripping?” 
Semi-Anne asked in dismay. 

“Not a bit of it,” was the reply. “I’m 
high and dry. I landed on the dock, 
you see,” she said, with a humorous 
chuckle and a glance at the rank weeds 
growing everywhere about her. 

“On the dock?” 

Semi-Anne’s glance followed Lou’s. 
Then she suddenly sat down upon an 
alder stump and stared at her com- 
panion. Lou was accustomed to having 
her friends preténd despair over -her 
frequent puns; but few of them were 
as realistic about it as Semi-Anne at 
this moment. ; 

“What in the world’s the matter?” 
she asked in some anxiety. 

“Oh, Lou! What a blind goose I 
am!” 

“Is that all that ails you?” Miss Har- 
vey replied with prompt cheerfulness. 
“It’s a healthy state of mind to be in, I 
guess, but what particular thing has 
brought the truth home to you, Semi, 
dear? What’s the trouble?” 

“It’s bitter; it’s astringent; it must 
contain tannic acid; and it was dock 
made Terrence think of ships,” was the 
astonishing reply. 

It was Lou’s turn to stare now, and 
she stared. 

“For goodness’ sake, Semi-Anne AI- 
lison,” she cried at last, “if I felt like 
all that my mother would give me Pe- 
ruvian bark.” 

Semi-Anne made no reply. She had 
whipped out a book from her specimen- 
case, and was reading eagerly. Yes, 
it was the common yellow dock; “espe- 
cially rich in tannic acid.” She read 


on, while Lou’s perplexity increased. 

“Semi-Anne,” the latter finally asked 
half timidly, “hadn’t we better be going 
home?” 
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Semi-Anne looked up, and the woods 
rang with her laughter. “You poor 
Lou,” she shouted. “I’m a goose, sure, 
but I’m not crazy; honestly I’m not. 
You need not be afraid. But I want 
to take this dock home; some day I'll 
tell you about it.” 

They gathered great armsful of the 
weed and put it into the canoe, Lou 
helping, like a brick, and asking no 
questions, even when her friend chose 
to go on alone, leaving her at the Har- 
veys’ dock. Fifteen minutes later Semi- 
Anne, panting from her energetic pad- 
dling up-stream, confronted Terrence, 
beside one of his big tan-tubs. 

“Was it dock your father used to tan 
that moleskin ?” she demanded. 

He regarded her with admiration. 

“It was,” he said. “Now, if you aren’t 
the little wondher for guessing it.” 

It seemed a sort of special providence 
to Semi-Anne that her father should be 
away on one of his frequent business 
trips. They had five precious days in 
which to work, and they made good use 
of their time. That very night Ter- 
rence and his two grown boys, who 
worked in the tannery, took the factory 
launch, with the big punt in tow, and 
brought in a huge load of dock. The 
leaves, Terrence explained, would not 
have to be dried and ground, as the 
sumac must be. They were put into 
the tan-tubs whole, where the water 
quickly extracted the tannic acid. When 
all was ready Terrence put half a dozen 
raw hides into the tub. 

“°Tis as pretty a pickle as ever I 
see,” he said joyfully, tasting the in- 
fusion before the hides went in. “An’ 
the boss may come home anny time he 
wants to, now.” 

He came home three days later, and 
on the following afternoon the hides 
were ready for exhibition. Terrence 
himself had done the degreasing; they 
could not wait to send them away, so 
he had cleansed them with naphtha, 
stretching them afterward and working 
over them lovingly until they were soft 
and pliable. Then, with Semi-Anne fol- 
lowing, he carried them into the office. 

Mr. Allison was looking over his‘ 
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mail, frowning wearily over one letter 
which he held in his hand. 

“What’s all this?’ he asked, as Ter- 
rence spread the skins over the back of 
a chair, and stood at attention. 

“°Tis a few skins of Miss Semi- 
Anne’s tanning,” was the reply. 

Mr. Allison looked puzzled. He 
turned the skins over, one by one, hold- 
ing them up to the light. They were 
undyed, and in the rough; but perfect 
skins, mellow and soft, and evenly 
tanned. 

“Ain’t they the fine ones?” 
demanded proudly. 

“This is really very good leather,” 
his employer said. “But I do not un- 
derstand.” 

He looked at Semi-Anne, who was 
fairly trembling with excitement. 

“They’re tanned with yellow dock, 
father,” she cried, “just common yel- 
low dock.. Terrence says it’s a perfect 
substitute for sumac, and it doesn’t cost 
anything. Black Pond swamp’s full of 
it: 

“Sure, sorr.” It was Terrence whom 
Mr. Allison, thoroughly puzzled, looked 
at now. “Ye couldn’t want a better 
tannage, d’ye see?” The head tanner 
answered his glance. “Miss Semi-Anne, 
she put her bot’ny on the job, an’ here’s 
this stuff to show what she’s done.” 

Little by little Mr. Allison began to 
understand, and presently his face 
lighted with keen interest. 

“We'll have to look into this,’ he 
said. “Show me what you two have 
been up to.” 

They went out to the tanning-room, 
Semi-Anne half frightened at the im- 
portance her father seemed to attach to 
her fortunate find. Now that the mat- 
ter was out, it seemed incredible that 


Terrence 
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she could have done anything upon 
which he would actually set value. 

Investigation showed, however, that 
she had really achieved something of 
importance. Further experiment with 
the new tannage proved that, for the 
purposes of the Allison factory, the 
dock was, if anything, superior to su- 
mac. The new leather was an unquali- 
fied success, finer and mellower than 
that produced by the best Sicilian su- 
mac. 

Mr. Allison told Semi-Anne this one 
evening after supper, as they stood to- 
gether on the veranda. “ 

“Daughter,” he said, giving her a 
loving little shake, “I reckon you’ve 
‘made good.’ ” 

“Yes, father?” She could think of 
nothing more effective to say. But he 
went on, speaking rapidly: 

“You've saved me a lot of money by 
your cleverness. How much, I can’t 
say, but your commission on it would 
more than put you through college.” 

“Oh!” Hope mounted high in her 
heart. 

“But it’s not a question of mere 
money, Anne,” her father went on. And 
the girl noticed the shortened name with 
a thrill of joy. 

“Tt is not a question of mere money ; 
you’ve made good. You’ve shown that 
you are likely to make good use of your 
opportunities. You may go to college 
if you wish to, because you have earned 
the right to go; and because”—he gave 
her another little shake—‘because I 
think it is eminently worth while to 
send you. I am very proud of my 
daughter.” 

He spoke at a disadvantage now, for 
Semi-Anne’s arms were about his neck. 
And presently, hand in hand, they went 
in to talk to her mother. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


PRETTY maiden, Tim’s me name, 
I’m a simple naval gent. 
Ain’t ye glad when I have came, 
Ain’t ye sad when I have went? 
Ain’t I nothin’ to yer? Oh, how 
Can I seem not nothin’ nohow P 
When I scan the starlit sea 
Sorrow sticketh in me craw. 
‘*Moon,’’ I says, “how I love she! 
Yet I seen what I have saw— 
Her and him just gettin’ dearer, 
Me not never nowise nearer.’”’ 
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Can’t yer never care for I? 
Artst thou keeping something hid? 
Do I git the cool go-by 
For some deed I didn’t did ? 
I dost love thou till I’m dippy— 
Thee doth treat I something snippy. 
Oft I think, thinks I—like that— 
“If I done did suicide 
Wouldst she come where I was at 
Saying ‘I wouldst be thy bride!’ ? 
Or wouldst she, when I was founded 
Cogitate ‘Was best he’s drownded!’?”’ 


I'll not say no more—I’ve spoke! 

Yet how nice, if thou butst wouldst 
Marry I, a simple bloke 

Who’d support thee—for I couldst! 
Ain’t I nowise needed? Oh, how 
Can I seem not nothin’ nohow? 
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Why 


“Catt ? 


By C, H. Forbes-Lindsay 


“Another may be more expert in casting his opponent; but he is not more social, nor more 
modest, nor better disciplined to meet all that happens, nor more considerate to the faults of his 


neighbor.” —MARCUS AURELIUS 


N the last Presidential campaign, the 
Parker forces could find no issue 
sufficiently robust to put life into 

the contest and arouse the enthusiasm 
of the voter. The nearest approach to 
anything of the sort was the Philippines 
question. But that proved to be a slen- 
der prop, and now it is a broken reed. 
Where, then, are the “outs” to find the 
issue necessary to put them “in”? The 
country is prosperous. It is progress- 
ing along lines that have the approval of 
6 


the leaders, no less than the rank and 
file of the Democrats. What argument, 
then, can that party advance for a 
change in the political complexion of 
the administration ? 

Without doubt the declarations of the 
Ohio and Nebraska Conventions voice 
the sentiments of the candidates from 
those States; and it is safe to assume— 
in the probable event of the nomina- 
tions of Taft and Bryan by the respect- 
ive National Conventions—that the dec- 
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in consonance with 
the Roosevelt propa- 
ganda. 

According to the 
Bryan platform, “The 
overshadowing issue 
at this time is equal 
rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to 
none.” The = Ohio 
Convention enunciates 
the same sentiment 
with its insistence 
upon “those ideals of 
government which 
mean justice, equality, 
and fair dealing 
among men.” Even 
in the matter of the 
tariff—that traditional 
bone of contention— 
these representative 
utterances are in 
practical accordance. 
One calls for “an im- 
mediate revision of 
the tariff; the other 
for “a revision of the 
tariff by a special ses- 
sion of the next Con- 
gress.” 

Writing in Smiri’s 
several months ago, I 
drew attention to the 
fact that the two 
great political parties 
of the country have in 
recent years been rap- 
idly drawing into 
agreement on the 
chief questions of 
government, and that 
there are now no vital 
differences between 
them. This statement 








is strikingly con- 


THOMAS F. WALSH HOLDING UMBRELLA OVER TAFT DELIVERING firmed by a compara- 
HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN SPEECH IN 1907 tive review of the 


larations in question will form the main 
planks in the platforms of their parties. 
A comparison of these preliminary pro- 
nouncements reveals the fact that there 


Both stand for the 





platforms adopted by 

the Ohio and Nebraska Conventions. 
Either candidate could stand upon the 
platform of the other without compro- 
mise of principle or violation of pledge. 
Each of these conventions uttered a 


demand for the continuance of the 
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“Roosevelt policies.” The 
leaders on both sides realize 
that a majority of the people, 
irrespective of party, desire to 
see the constructive and re- 
formative work that has been 
incepted by Theodore Roose- 
velt carried on by his_ suc- 
cessor. They are in no tem- 
per to listen to academic 
discussions of unimportant 
matters. The gift of gab and 
the sop of sophistry will avail 
little in the coming campaign. 
The mass of the voters know 
precisely what they want, and 
they are not disposed to be 
put off with anything else. 
They are looking for a man 
with Rooseveltian qualities 
and Rooseveltian ideals. 

Let the Republican Nation- 
al Convention nominate such 
a cne and the Democrats will 
support him at the polls next 
November even more numer- 
ously than they supported 
Roosevelt before he entered 





upon his present crusade for  wyLLIAM H. TAFT AS JUDGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


good government and com- 

mercial honesty. If Roose- 

velt could draw so large a Demo- 
cratic vote when he had but completed 
the McKinley term of administration 
along the lines laid down by McKinley, 
surely an exponent of the later Roose- 
velt policy may expect greater support 
by the Democrats. The offer of Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan has ,been twice de- 
clined with thanks. There can be noth- 
ing in its repetition at this time to make 
it more attractive to the country. 

It may be as well to consider the pos- 
sibility of the Democrats producing the 
desired leader. It is practically certain 
that William Jennings Bryan will once 
again receive the nomination of his 
party. Now, what qualifications has 
Mr. Bryan for the difficult task of ad- 
ministration that will be the lot of our 
next President? Why, none that we 
know of. When we come to analyze 
our appreciation of this gifted gentle- 
man, we find that our estimate is al- 
most entirely founded on faith. We 
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have been so absorbed during the long- 
ago-and-ever-since in listening to the 
silvery song of promise that we over- 
look the fact that it has not been ac- 
companied by a single act of perform- 
ance. Neither his State nor the nation 
has ever given Mr. Bryan an oppor- 
tunity to display any administrative 
powers of which he is possibly pos- 
sessed. He may have abounding execu- 
tive ability; but, in the absence of any 
proof to that effect, it is well to remem- 
ber that the most accomplished theorists 
are frequently—perhaps generally—the 
most unpractical of men. With a man 
available who has done things, we sel- 
dom select for a difficult job one who 
has only dreamed them. 

The delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention will have offered to 
their choice a man tried and proved as 
preeminently fit to assume the sandals 
of Theodore Roosevelt and follow in 
the path that ke kas marked out. Along 
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that path, in the near distance, are dis- 
cernible complex questions of labor and 
capital, difficulties with Cuba and other 
West Indian republics, delicate problems 
relating to the Philippines, and the work 
on the Panama Canal. 

The delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention will have the chance 
to cast their votes for a man whose pub- 
lic career has brought him into the 
closest touch with all the questions in- 
volved in these matters and who, as 
judge, governor, and depart- 
ment head, has had practical 
experience of them all; a man 
whose varied and_ brilliant 
public record is as free from 
failure as his private life and 
character are free from blem- 
ish. A man, moreover, who 
has repeatedly declared him- 
self to be unequivocally in 
sympathy with the policies in- 
augurated by Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Never in the history of the 
country has a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination 
possessed so efficient a train- 
ing for the office. Never in 
the history of the country has 
an aspirant to its highest 
honor had such a splendid tale 
of achievement to  recom- 
mend him. Never in the his- 
tory of the country has a man 
of nobler character or cleaner 
record offered himself to his 
fellow citizens as their leader. 
If the delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention 
should nominate William H. 
Taft for the office of President of the 
United States, the people will elect him 
by a greater majority than has ever 
been given to a Presidential candidate 
before. 

Almost from the day he left college, 
thirty years ago, William H. Taft has 
devoted his time and talents to the pub- 
lic service. Before a razor had touched 
his face he was known in his home com- 
munity as a fearless and vigorous cham- 
pion of clean politics. The corrupt soon 
learned to dread his antagonism; but 
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even they could not withhold their re- 
spect. Boss Cox, whom ‘Taft over- 
threw after a long fight, voted for him 
upon the only occasion that he stood 
for an elective office, and frankly sup- 
ports his Presidential candidacy. 
Elected a member of the Superior 
Court of Ohio when only thirty years 
of age, Taft was appointed a judge of 
the United States Circuit Court five 
years later. Seated upon the Federal 
bench, he settled down to his life’s work 











as he thought—and to the pursuit of 
his highest ambition, which was an ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Regretfully, he indefi- 
nitely shelved this ambition and for- 
sook his congenial calling at the dic- 
tate of duty, when McKinley urged him 
to undertake the establishment of civil 
government in the Philippines. 

The task entrusted to Taft was the 
most difficult one on the hands of the 
nation at that time, and he was selected 
for its performance because of his 
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SECRETARY TAFT, MRS. TAFT AND THEIR YOUNGEST SON, IN THE 
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known possession of the extraordinary 
combination of necessary qualities. 
There was no precedent in our history, 
nor any experience in that of other 
countries, that might serve as a guide. 
In fact, we departed from the principles 
and practise of older nations in the rule 
of foreign dependencies, and established 
new methods of colonial government, 
consistent with republican theory. 
The degree of success attained by 
Taft in this unaccustomed role of ad- 
ministrator is a matter of current his- 
tory. He restored order in the islands, 
instituted good government, and car- 
ried the people as far along the path of 
material prosperity as was possible in 
the absence of adequate tariff legisla- 
tion. And this he accomplished with 
the gloved hand. He inspired the Fili- 
pinos with the strongest regard for 
himself and the utmost confidence in 
his good faith. Even in absence, his 
hand is felt upon the rein and the peo- 
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respond to his 
touch. 

The commingled 
patience, tact and 
firmness, which later 
wrought the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba, induced 
peace and mutual tol- 
erance among the 
conflicting elements of 
the population in the 
Philippines; for no 
small part of the 
work of regeneration 
is directed toward 
knitting the Filipinos 
together and awaken- 
ing in them a true 
spirit of patriotism. In 
the pursuit of the 
larger purpose, Taft 
was forced to oppose 
many minor interests 
and to obstruct many 
petty ambitions. But 
in Manila, as in Cin- 
cinnati, Taft’s politi- 
cal antagonists could 
not withstand the spell 
of his magnetic per- 
sonality. The leaders 
among the extremists speak kindly of 
him. Aguinaldo is his friend. 

Taft was still in the Philippines when 
President Roosevelt tendered him a seat 
in the Supreme Court. Here was the 
most cherished wish of his heart within 
the power of realization, if he would 
have it so. Ambition, personal comfort, 
temperamental predilection—every con- 
sideration save one—prompted to ac- 
ceptance. 

But the sense of duty outweighed 
them all, and he put the chance aside, 
knowing that it might never occur 
again. He was convinced that if he 
should leave Manila at that time the 
confidence of the natives would be sha- 
ken and much of his work undone. He 
would not hazard the welfare of the 
people who had been entrusted to his 
care for the sake of his own better- 


ment. “I hope,” he telegraphed to the 
President, “that the time may come 


when I can accept such an offer; but 
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even if it is certain that it can never 
be repeated, I must decline.” The Pres- 


ident insisted. The governor stood 
firm. At length, and after the exchange 


of several telegrams, Roosevelt became 
convinced that the man who yearned 
to be a member of the Supreme Court 
could not be forced there against his 
conscience. 

When Taft was called to the head of 
the War Department, his reputation as 
a judicious and able administrator was 
firmly established. Since that time the 





most important and difficult tasks that 
have come upon the government have 
been handed over to him. He has ac- 
complished an enormous amount of 
work, involving special study of diversi- 
fied problems, in the course of the past 
few years. 

Aside from the regular work of the 
department, pertaining to the army, this 
man of infinite capacity has charge of 
the affairs of Alaska and the Philip- 
pines, Cuba and the Panama Canal. 
This would seem to be sufficient burden 
for even his broad shoulders; but the 
President knows the wonderful energy 
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and the tremendous grasp of his Secre- 
tary of War, and when anything un- 
usually knotty or perplexing, such as 
the California-Japanese dispute, or the 
question of the Oklahoma constitution, 
needs solution, it is very apt to be 
turned over to Taft. He has never 
failed to respond to the utmost demands 
upon him. He is a veritable glutton for 
work—the Oliver Twist of the admin- 
istration. The depths of his capacity 
have not yet been sounded. 
Surely this training 


and these 
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achievements bespeak the experience 
and qualifications that go to the making 
of an ideal President. But they do not 
constitute the sum of the story by any 
means. In the capacity of Secretary of 
Peace—as the Japanese dubbed him— 
Taft has performed greater service for 
his country than we realize as yet, al- 
though some promise of the after-effects 
of his visits to foreign lands was given 
in the improvement of our relations 
with Japan and China immediately fol- 
lowing his presence in those coun- 
tries. 

No other American statesman has so 
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wide personal acquaintance with the 
men who direct the policies of foreign 
nations. He is on friendly terms with 
the Empress of China, the Mikado, the 
Premier of Japan, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, the King of Italy, the Pope, and 
the Czar of Russia. South American 
presidents and West Indian governors 
have learned by personal contact to re- 
spect his ability and esteem his charac- 
ter. The personal equation stands for 
a great deal in international relations 
nowadays. Great Britain and Germany 
had been at wat with one another ere 
this but for the friendship existing be- 
tween their sovereigns. 

Nor is this all. Secretary Taft has a 
thorough knowledge of the methods of 
the legislative branches of the govern- 
ment, and an appreciation of their point 
of view. He has been before Congress 
in connection with important matters 
more frequently than all the other cabi- 
net ministers combined. As President, 
his relations with Congress would be 
free from unnecessary friction. Taft is 
conservative by temperament, as he is 
judicious by training. His ripe judg- 
ment, mental balance, and breadth of 
vision would enable him to carry on the 
policies of his predecessor with the 
maximum of effect and the minimum of 
disturbance. There is no danger, as 
the organs of some of his opponents 
have intimated, that he may be re- 
strained by his conservatism from fol- 
lowing along the course set by Roose- 
velt. Taft is conservative by tempera- 
ment and habit, but he is radical on 
principle when it is necessary to go to 
the root of things in order to arrive at 
the right. 

The personality of the man is pecul- 
larly calculated to engage the pop- 
ular fancy. Except for the President, 
no man in America to-day has made his 
way into the hearts of his countrymen 
as has the genial, whole-souled Secre- 
tary of War. His are the homely, hu- 
man characteristics that appeal to all 
the world. He has the qualities that se- 
cured to Grover Cleveland the respect 
of his political opponents—the simple 
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honesty, the blunt directness, and the 
fearless independence. 

A big man, physically and mentally ; 
a man of massive frame and massive 
brain; a man of great conceptions and 
the broadest sympathies; a man who 
whistles at his work and turns a cheery 
face to the world in all kinds of weath- 
er. Nor is he a man lacking the qual- 
ity of sternness. A story of injustice 
will bring the flame to his cheek and 
the fire to his eye. He finds a more 
genuine pleasure in righting a wrong 
than in receiving a personal benefit. 

Duty is the man’s guiding star. He 
knows no ambition separable from it. 
If, with the nomination for the Presi- 
dency assured, Taft should become con- 
vinced that duty demanded his return 
to the Philippines, to the bench, or even 
to the retirement of private life, he 
would obey the call without hesitation. 

Fixed principles govern his every ac- 
tion. Wonder is often expressed at 
the quickness of his decisions. The ex- 
planation is not far to seek. He gives 
no time to the consideration of expedi- 
ency, but decides instantly according to 
his sense of right. Thus, questions that 
would give the average man occasion 
for deep consideration are not cause for 
deliberation with him. 

The instinct that prompts him to per- 
fect honesty with himself leads him to 
the fullest frankness with his fellows. 
This trait endears him to the newspaper 
men in Washington. Among the two 
hundred and more of them at the capi- 
tal there are many who, for one reason 
and another, do not hope to see Taft 
nominated for the Presidency ; but there 
is not one who has an unkind word to 
say of him. And so it has been with 
this big-hearted, brotherly man every- 
where. He has gone about the world, 
far and near, drawing men to himself 
as a magnet attracts steel filings. High 
and low, good and bad, feel the influ- 
ence of his strong personality. He 
leaves the impress of his character, as 
he does the evidence of his labors, be- 
hind him in his path; and the world is 
better for his living in it. 
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Painting by Ludwig Dill 


German Art 


ta Americ: 


By Charles do Kay 


PROPOSAL made to the sculp- 

tors of Germany by two eminent 

Berlin men of the craft. Her- 
ren Schott and Eberlein, caused a lit- 
tle astonishment in New York when it 
was announced in the New York Times. 
It was that German sculptors should 
hold an exhibition in Manhattan some 
time during the season of 1907-1908. 
Architects were to cooperate. An im- 
posing list of names was published in 
Berlin journals. The kaiser was to be 


asked to give his approval, and the 


American ambassador was placed on 


the honorary committee. 


For a time at least the plan lay in 


/ 


abeyance, owing to the following rea- 
sons: As soon as the proposal was an- 
nounced, a rival scheme was projected 
by other sculptors. Then it was discov- 
ered that Manhattan had no fitting place 
which could be secured for such a 
show! Excellent reasons both. The 
matter is only alluded to here in order 
to point out how enterprising artists are 
to-day, and more particularly how Ger- 
man artists are taking a leaf from Ger- 
man manufacturers and reaching out 
for new fields of endeavor in America. 
Recently the kaiser has given Schott 
orders to visit New York and arrange 
if possible for the use of the Metré ypoli- 
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KEADING 


Painting by Fritz von Uhde 


tan Museum as a place for German 
Sculpture Show during 1908-1909. 
Heretofore German art as represented 
by paintings achieved no small success 
in the United States, and the possibility 
of a repetition of this success on a 
larger scale has occupied a good many 
people in more than theoretic or specu- 
lative ways. If in the early part of the 
last century British art had its innings, 


the time came when it lost ground. The 
National Academy of Design was 
planned to a large extent on the Royal 
Academy in London, whose royal char- 
ter, it should not be forgot, was ob- 
tained from King George by Benjamin 
West, the Quaker artist from Pennsyl- 
vania Colony. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
last of the great portraitists of the 
British school, was an honorary mem- 
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LANDSCAPE 
Painting by W. Leistikow 


ber of the New York Academy. Thomas 
Cole, an Englishman by birth, shares 
with Asher B. Durand the distinction 
of founding the school of American 
landscape which contains many cele- 
brated names. But as the century went 
on the artists of the Rhine, with head- 
quarters in Dtisseldorf, achieved the 
trick of surpassing in popularity on this 
side of the ocean not only the native 
painters. but the British. Yet their 
reign did not last. The Diisseldorfers 
appeared to have a recipe for painting 
landscapes and marines, and genre pic- 
tures too, which recipes could be learned 
by anybody of ordinary acuteness and 
deftness of hand. The French painters 
revenged themselves in art for the beat- 
ing their armies got in the field. Who 
so poor as to do the old Diisseldorfers 
honor now? 

With the unification of Germany, 
however, there has come a correspond- 
ing ambition among German artists to 
place their national art on a level with 
the exalted place the country has taken 
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IN DENMARK 


in material things. They send exhibi- 
tions to London. They swarm in 
Venice, Florence and Naples. Last year 
Mr. Kurtz, curator of the Buffalo Art 
Museum, brought to America a small 
collection of modern German paintings 
for exhibition in five cities of the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Hugo Reisinger, a 
merchant of Manhattan, has been con- 
sidering a similar venture for some 
years, but on a larger and more cath- 
olic plan. 

Mr. Reisinger owns American, Dutch 
and French pictures, but his gallery of 
German works is the largest and most 
comprehensive in the country. © Sur- 
rounded by his favorite  Boecklins, 
Stucks and Ziigels, this collector talked 
entertainingly of his last visit to 
Europe. He was particularly struck by 
the modern pictures in the National 
Gallery of Berlin as they have been ar- 
ranged by Professor von Tschudi. 

“The Boecklin room alone is wortha 
trip to Berlin, and it can now well stand 
comparison with the famous Poecklin 
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PORTRAIT OF BISMARK 


By Franz von Lenbach 


rooms in the gallery at Basel, or that in 
the Schack museum at Munich.” 

Mr. Reisinger believes in modern 
German painting and attests his faith 
by works. 

“Germany has a number of men who 
rank among the highest artists living. 
It is a great pity that these eminent men 
are almost unknown in this country, but 
I hope that ere long a great German art 
exhibition can be arranged in this city 
which will at least make American art- 
lovers acquainted with German art as 
it exists to-day. Perhaps they will then 
regret to have neglected the purchase 
of German pictures in. favor of the 
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French for such a long time, 
and will come to the conclu- 
sion that no collection is com- 
plete without examples of the 
German masters of our time.” 

What every one will con- 
cede is—the necessity of of- 
fering Americans only the 
very best that is being pro- 
duced in Germany. For the 
history of the Ditisseldorf 
school shows that the flood 
of inferior pictures which set 
in, as soon as the American 
market showed readiness to 
take many works, occasioned 
a steady depreciation of the 
school in the minds of col- 
leectors. All the efforts of the 
dealers in the sixties and sev- 
enties to bolster the German 
imports were of no avail. In 
this connection Mr. Reisinger 
remarked with excellent judg- 
ment: 

“While each visit I pay the 
European galleries largely in- 
creases my pleasure and im- 
proves my knowledge, yet my 
enjoyment of the great ex- 
hibitions held during summer 
in nearly all the large cities 
steadily diminishes. One has 
to wander for hours through 
halls and corridors, often bad- 
ly lighted, hung _ pell-mell 
with hundreds of uninterest- 
ing pictures before one gets 
to a work that is really worth 
serious attention. 

“In Europe the same trouble exists 
as here. There is an overproduction. 
Jurors are not critical enough, and the 
art of hanging pictures correctly and 
artistically is almost as little known 
abroad as in the United States. 

“An exception was the Tercentenarv 
at Mannheim arranged by the well- 
known painter, Ludwig Dill of Karls- 
ruhe. Recognizing that a picture is 
strongly influenced by its surroundings, 
Herr Dill divided the large halls into 
small cabinets by projecting divisions, 
forming thereby small rooms which re- 
ceive light from the top. The walls of 
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LISTENING 


these cabinets were hung with stuffs of 
various delicate colors, and some of them 
contained artistic furniture, bronzes and 
small sculptures. The gallery effect dis- 
appeared. One felt that it might be 
the home of a man of artistic taste.”’ 

Mr. Hugo Reisinger has been painted 
by Anders Zorn of Stockholm, whom 
he holds in the highest esteem as a critic 
as well as an artist. Visiting Mr. Zorn 
last summer, American art having been 
broached, he was glad to hear Zorn say 
regarding Gari Melchers: 

“Melchers’ pictures perhaps may not 








FAUNS 
Painting by Franz von Stuck 


be bought just now as readily as thove 
of some other good American masters, 
but the time will come when they will 
attain much higher prices. They will 
outlive those of all other American 
painters.” 

In this connection Mr. Reisinger re- 
marked: “I visited Melchers at his 
charming country-place, Egmond Hoef 
in Holland, and spent a day with him. 
He was at work on a picture of a bap- 
tism in a country church. It looked 
to me as if this would be one of his 
masterpieces. He is a serious artist 
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who lives entirely for his art and avoids 
everything that might distract him from 
it. In every European museum you 
find a picture by this great American 
master, but I failed to find one in the 
Metropolitan here. Next to Sargent | 
consider Melchers the greatest Ameri- 
can painter living.” 

Last year Mr. Reisinger made an in- 
teresting show of modern German 
paintings at the Arts Club in New 
York, but since then he has acquired 
several works much finer than any he 
has owned before, for example “The 
Amazon,” by Arnold Boecklin. TPer- 
haps the beautiful woman who has laid 
aside her cuirass and helmet to refresh 
herself in a fountain is that Queen of 
the Amazons who had to yield to the 
heroic powers of Theseus. Boecklin 
was a Swiss who studied in Munich 
and Berlin as well as in Paris, and in 
later life divided his time between 
Zurich with her lovely lake and Flor- 
ence with her circle of exquisite hills 
and the silver thread of the Arno 
showing here and there. To the last 
he refused to listen to the demand 
of the French painters that tech- 
nical perfection should be the first thing 
to be considered in the painter’s art. By 
keeping away from Paris and_ pur- 
suing his own dreams, closing his 
ears to the easy taunt of the modern 
schools that he was making “literary” 
pictures, Boecklin established a repu- 
tation which, now that he is dead, has 
been hailed by all Germany, so that he, 
a Swiss, is often reckoned the very 
head of German art to-day. 

Franz von Stuck is another painter 
who has followed Boecklin in what may 
be called classical and mythological 
subjects with a Germanic touch to 
them, as if, like Boecklin, he had been a 
reader of the folk-lore of Germany, the 
gathering of which was begun by the 
Brothers Grimm. An example of Von 
Stuck’s treatment of such subjects is 
the nymph absorbed in the sweet sounds 
of her lyre as she sits in a cave far 
away from the haunts of men. But the 
wild things of the forest hear her, and 
two impish satyrs, with eyes gleaming 
sensuously, wrapt in the stolen enjoy- 


ment of music and song—for we can 
hardly conceive of the nymph not sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of her instru- 
ment—have crept to the ridge above and 
luxuriate in the strains. The hypercrit- 
ical may find fault with certain tech- 
nical sides of this painting, but no one 
can fail to admire the ways in which 
Von Stuck has expressed the characters 
of the chaste nymph who lives on lofty 
planes of feeling and the animal satyrs 
who, while full of a quaint playfulness, 
are distinctly creatures of a lower moral 
and mental grade. 

Boecklin and Von Stuck are more or 
less known in the United States, but 
Zigel, the cattle-painter, belongs to a 
younger generation and is scarcely rec- 
ognized so far. But he deserves a high 
place as a painter. Lenbach was a por- 
trait-painter whose ideal figures bring 
great prices in Germany. In the Rei- 
singer collection there is such a symbol- 
ical or ideal figure by Lenbach in which 
one feels the model ; but the chief treas- 
ure of this collection is a portrait by 
Lenbach of the Iron Chancellor taken 
from life at Friedrichsruh some time 
after Bismarck’s resignation. Most of 
the painter’s likenesses of Bismarck, 
and they are many, are replicas and 
memory pictures, but this one is imme- 
diately from the sitter. It represents 
the grim, testy old statesman to the life. 

Although New York has many well- 
to-do bankers, merchants and _ profes- 
sional men of German birth, it is sel- 
dom you find one buying German pic- 
tures, or any pictures, for that matter. 
Among American artists, however, 
there are not a few who were born in 
Germany or Austria. Niehaus, Bitter, 
Dielman, Groll, Ritschel, Caliga, Gau- 
gengigl, Mielatz, and Funk are names 
that readily occur, but there are many 
more. None of these sculptors and 
painters, however, looks to German- 
Americans for patronage. Recently 
several German painters of well-estab- 
lished reputation have settled in New 
York for the winter, notably Herr An- 
dreas Dirks, a gold-medallist whose spe- 
cialty is marine. The sculptor Eber- 
lein, already mentioned, passed the win- 
ter in New York. 
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Mr. Reisinger is faithful to German 
art and promises that an exhibition will 
soon be held which will convince the art- 
loving public of the superiority of the 
men he admires. The question is: Will 
New York welcome German painting 
and sculpture? 

There are certain qualities in modern 
German art which are fine, but just now 
out of fashion. | mean more particular- 
ly a sympathetic treatment of the un- 
seen world, the use of fairy lore to ex- 
press nature, a naturalistic handling of 
religious subjects like the paintings of 
Fritz von Uhde. Will these things ap- 
peal to our picture buyers? On the one 
hand we have the artists educated un- 
der the influence of the hard logical 
teaching of France, all reasonableness, 
all technique and no imagination, and 
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on the other, working toward the same 
end, the cold, raw materiality of mod- 
ern life in the United States as ex- 
pressed by the stage and the press. 
These forces do not make for fancy or 
sympathetic feeling. Nor do our po- 
litical methods fail to add a further 
touch to our groveling in vulgar things, 
our immersion in vulgar thoughts. But 
what will be the success of a given 
movement in art no man can_ surely 
foresee. Suffice it that Mr. Hugo 
Reisinger, who has given more thought 
to the question than any one else, be- 
lieves that whatever impression the 
proposed German Sculpture Show may 
make, German painting at least has a 
good chance to rehabilitate itself in the 
United States through the best work of 
its modern exponents. 





Honeymoon Cotta 


7 EfiS little house a haven forms 
Against life’s troublous weather: 


Where twain may 


ride out fiercest storms 


In perfect peace together. 


Theugh small appears the space thereof, 


lis ample for contentment— 


There’s rocm enough for tons of love, 
But no inch for resentment. 


The light that from the windows streams, 
A beacon ‘midst the gloaming, 

Shall shine with loval, steady beams, 
As signal set for homing. 


For faith and cheer, for smile—and tear, 
For charity ungilded, 


For night and day 


and changing year 


This little house is builded. 


Epwin L. SABIN. 








A Strenuous Secretary. 

Most assuredly we do things very 
differently from the way our grandfa- 
thers did them. Take the case of a 
cabinet minister—the Secretary of the 
Interior, for instance. He does twice 
as much work as did his predecessor of 
fifty years ago, and does it twice as well. 
Nowadays our government officials con- 
duct the affairs of the people with the 
same keen, businesslike energy that a 


Garant Pitseapt by Clinedinst, Waite Di c. 
JAMES R. GARFIELD, 


Secretary of the Interior 


railroad president exerts in the interests 
of the stockholders of his line. 
Scarcely had Secretary Garfield en- 
tered upon his office last year than he 
started upon a tour of the West with a 
view to getting in close touch with some 
of the biggest things under his direc- 
tion, and especially the public lands, for- 
ests and reclamation projects. This was 
the way in which he spent his vacation. 
When this number of Smiru’s reaches 


FRANK E. LEUPP, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 





THE PASSING HOUR 


INDIAN CUTTING HAY ON ALFALFA FARM NEAR LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO 


its readers the strenuous secretary will 
be upon the point of setting out for an- 
other round of investigation, the Indians 
being the particular subject of inquiry 
on this occasion, 

Those responsible for the administra- 
tion of our new Indian policy have no 
light task upon their hands. We cor- 
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ralled the last generation of redskins 
and adopted every means to suppress 
their activity. Now we are emancipa- 
ting the Indian, making him a land- 
owner and a citizen, and requiring him 
to paddle his own canoe. In recent 
years trousands of the former occu- 
pants of the reservations, who had never 
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TONTO, SAN CARLOS AND WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE INDIANS 


Engaged in mixing concrete at Harrison Construction Camp, four miles above Livingstone, Arizona 
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BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION B 


Cost to Government when completed $650. 


Valued by officials of Snohomish County, Washington, at $3,000 
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done a stroke of work, have, with the 
ais’ and guidance of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, been put in the way of 
becoming self-supporting and _ useful 
members of the community. 

And, to the surprise of all but the 
comparatively few persons who are ac- 
quainted with the fine latent character- 
istics of the redskin, the Indian has 
made good and amply justified the con- 
fidence of his friends. As a farmer he 
is only a partial success, but as a herder 
he cannot be surpassed; and railroad 
contractors, as well as the engineers of 
the Reclamation Service, pronounce him 
the very best laborer to be found in the 
West. This does not apply alone to the 
men who have been through our schools. 
There are hundreds of Indians in 
slouch-hat and jumpers, wielding pick 
and shovel, who once were painted and 
befeathered, and fought the white man 
with rifle and tomahawk. 


Kipling in Search of a Publisher. 


The award of the Nobel prize to Kip- 
ling for his literary achievement has 
raised widespread discussion as to his 
merit, in the course of which many in- 
teresting reminiscences have come to 
light. Not a few American editors 


hawe been reminded of the time—twen- 
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ty years ago—when the young unknown 
writer passed through this country in 
his journey “From Sea to Sea.” The 
only things he had had published at that 
time were some short stories, that had 
appeared in papers in India. When he 
arrived in America he was long on 
manuscript and short on cash. In San 
Francisco he offered three of the Mul- 
vaney stories to a newspaper editor and 
promptly received them back. In Chi- 
cago he sent out “The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft” and “The Phantom 
Rickshaw,” with no better success. He 
reached Philadelphia with hopes of bet- 
ter luck, for there were two magazines 
in the city. With the editor of one 
Kipling left “Without Benefit of 
Clergy”—that critics have pronounced 
one of the best short stories in the Eng- 
lish language—and “The Strange Ride 
of Morrowby Jukes.” The editor could 
not fail to appreciate the ability of the 
writer, but he was staggered by the un- 
conventionality of style and treatment. 
Those were days when editors were 
timorous and readers averse to change 
of mental diet. Kipling got his manu- 
script back and went on to New York. 
He had crossed the continent without 
having been able to dispose of a single 
story. Nor did he succeed at once in 
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the metropolis. It was some time be- 
fore he found a purchaser for his pe- 
culiar wares. 


Freed Frcm a Felon. 

It is passing strange that, in spite of 
the shocking disclosures that are made 
every few months, the foreign matri- 
monial market continues to be plenti- 
fully supplied with American heiresses. 
A title seems to have an irresistible at- 
traction for many of our women, even 
though the bearer of it may be bank- 
rupt in purse, health and reputation. 

The latest case of disillusion is a stri- 
kingly sad one. It should—but there is 
not hope that it will—afford an impres- 
sive lesson to American heiresses and 
their mothers. Ten years ago Edith 
Van Buren—daughter of a general in 








RUDYARD KIPLING. 
As he looked twenty years ago 
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COUNTESS DE CASTELMENARDO, 


Great grandniece of President Van Buren, recently freed from 
an unhappy marriage 


the United States Army and great 
grandniece of a President—was noted 
for her beauty, her vivacity and her 
daring disregard for conventionality. 
She capped a series of sensational acts 
in 1898 by going to the Klondike, sta- 
king a claim and working it. Thence 
she started on a tour of the world and 
at Nice met an Italian who professed to 
be Count George di Castelmenardo, a 
son of the Duchess Tortora Bruydo di 
Belvidere Giuditta George di Castel- 
menardo. He and his mother may have 
had more titles in reserve, but these 
served to accomplish the purpose. Miss 
Van Buren, who had just inherited a 
large fortune, married the man. The 
conventional honeymoon period had not 
expired before the American learned 
that she was united to a scoundrel and 
an impostor. He had no title, and the 
one which he claimed had no legal ex- 
istence. The resourceful wife endeav- 
ored to save the situation. At a cost of 
four thousand dollars she purchased for 
the man the title under which he had 
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masqueraded, and 
had him regularly in- 
vested with it. Un- 
principled and brutal 
as the American 
woman knew her hus- 
band to be, she was 
not prepared for the 
revelation that fol- 
lowed his arrest a few 
months ago, when it 
transpired that the 
count was a Camor- 
rist and an ex-convict. 
She is now free from 
her rash entangle- 
ment. 


Gibson and the Eng- 
lish Girl. 

The creator of the 
“Gibson girl,” who 
got tired of her be- 
fore she ceased to be 
a revenue producer, 
has been champion- 
ing the English girl in 
defiance of Continen- 
tal critics. Visiting 
the exhibition of Old 
English masters in 
Berlin lately, he de- 
clared that “England 
to-day is just as full 
of beautiful girls as 


in the days of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds.” 
Gibson, who is the greatest master of 


expression in black and white that 
America has ever produced, maintains 
that, in these days, when refined per- 
sons are schooled to control the features, 
their real feelings are more often re- 
vealed by the body and limbs than by 
the face. At a friend’s house in Lon- 
don, he undertook one evening to show 
how much might be conveyed through a 
rough outline of the back of a human 
being. Taking a slate, he dashed off, 
one after another, a score or more of 
sketches of men, women, and children 
seen from behind. In almost every in- 
stance, the company was able to decide 
upon the feeling aimed at—pain, merri- 
ment, fatigue, sorrow, fright, coquetry 
and what not—upon the first attempt. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 


The creator of the ‘‘Gibson Girl,” who has gone to England in quest of new types ot 


feminine beauty 


Curzon of Kedleston. 


Lord Curzon, who has lived in semi- 
retirement since the premature death 
of his wife, has decided to reenter the 
political arena and to take his place as 
a leader of London society. His house- 
hold will be presided over by his wid- 
owed sister, Lady Miller, who created a 
well-remembered sensation at the Delhi 
Durbar by appearing in the actual cos- 
tume that had been worn by her great- 
grandmother at the court of George the 
Second. The three daughters of the 
House of Leiter married Englishmen, 
the second being Lady Suffolk and the 
youngest the wife of Captain Colin 
Campbell, a retired officer of the Scots 
Guards. These young matrons will as- 
sist in making their brother-in-law’s en- 
tertainments brilliant. 
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LADY SUFFOLK, 


Formerly Miss Daisy Leiter 


MRS. COLIN CAMPBELL, 


Formerly Miss Nancy Leiter 


Lord Curzon has 
always maintained 
the closest and 
most affectionate 
relations with his 
wife’s family; and 
since the tragical 
death of Lady Cur- 
zon he has, with 
his little daughter, 
spent a portion of 
each year _ with 
Mrs. Leiter. 


The Price of Place. 


The terror of 
death — always 
present with Ab- 
dul Hamid, Sultan 
of Turkey—has 
become __ intensely 
acute since the as- 
sassinations 
in Portugal, and 
the more recent 
poisoning of a 








THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
At present in daily fear of assassination 





member of his 
own _ household. 
This old man, 
whom Gladstone 
dubbed the “Great 
Assassin,” is as 
fearful of the dark 
as any child. With 
the approach of 
night every corner 
of his palace is 
brilliantly lighted, 
and remains in that 
state until the sun 
returns to brighten 
the dismal pile. 
The cost of guard- 
ing the private 
apartments of the 
Commander of the 
Faithful is upward 
of one thousand 
dollars a_ night. 
The Sultan sleeps 
in a strong light— 
when he sleeps at 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Which is soon to be remodeled after the arrangement of the British House of Commons 


all, which is little. An attendant al- 
ways reads to him while he woos elu- 
sive slumber. 


Back to the Benches. 


The House of Representatives is to 
be entirely remodeled. The sway-back 
armchairs and the desks, which so often 
serve as resting-places for the feet of 
honorable members, are to give place 
to benches after the arrangement of the 
British House of Commons. Our Con- 
gressmen will have to accustom them- 
selves to carrying their papers in their 
hats and doing their writing upon their 
knees. 

The change in the House, which is 
rendered imperative by the fact that it 
is already overcrowded and so large 
that few members can make themselves 
heard all over it, will be carried out dur- 
ing the summer vacation. The cham- 
ber is to be considerably reduced in size, 





and the additional space thus gained on 
the outside will be devoted to the most 
luxurious cloak-rooms that it is possi- 
ble to construct. 


A Tale of a Shirt. 


During the recent critical illness of 
Thomas A. Edison, which entailed a 
dangerous operation, letters of sympa- 
thy and encouragement came in thou- 
sands to the great inventor from every 
part of the world. Only once before 
had his correspondence, which is always 
large, been of such vast proportions. 
That was a few years ago, when a 
newspaper man concocted a purely im- 
aginative story about a wonderful shirt 
which he declared that Edison had in- 
vented and was preparing to put upon 
the market. The front of the garment 
consisted, so the account declared with 
convincing detail, of three hundred and 
sixty-five very thin layers of a certain 
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fibrous material. All the wearer needed 
to do in order to maintain the pristine 
spotlessness of the shirt was to remove 
one of the layers each morning, when 
he would have—so far as the world 
could tell—a clean shirt. 

The story was copied into about five 
hundred papers in this country, and im- 
mediately every one seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a hankering for one—no in- 
quirer expressed a desire for more—of 
the wonderful shirts. Soon the shirt 
correspondence ran into thousands of 
letters a day, and the mere labor of 
returning checks and money-orders kept 
a clerk constantly busy. The demand 
did not die down for more than a year. 


*Awks is ’Awks. 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, the Nes- 
tor among naturalists, has just resigned 
his position as director of the natural 
history museum in South Kensington 
to take a well-earned rest. Sir Edwin, 
unlike most scientists, is a man of keen 
humor and jovial disposition. Ile de- 
lights in hearing and telling funny 








THOMAS A, EDISON, 


Who recently recovered from a dangerous illness 























SIR EDWIN RAY LANKESTER, 


The great naturalist who has just retired to private life 


stories, and especially such as have a 
bearing upon his own particular branch 
of science. 

One day an old countrywoman, car- 
rying a basket, came into Sir Edwin’s 
office. “I’ve got ’em,” she cried ex- 
citedly ; “I’ve got two of ’em!” “Two 
of what?” asked the professor, begin- 
ning to feel interested. “Two ’awk’s 
eggs,” answered the woman, opening 
her basket gingerly. “I’m told they’re 
worth lots of money.’ The professor 
carefully examined the supposed treas- 
ures, but the scrutiny was disappoint- 
ing. “These are not auk’s eggs, my 
good woman,” he said. “Oh, but they 
be ’awk’s eggs,”’ insisted the old dame 
indignantly. “My son found ’em in the 
nest.” Suddenly Sir Edwin understood. 
“The kind of eggs that are so valuable,” 
he said, “are those of the now extinct 
bird named the auk—a-u-k.” His vis- 
itor departed, sorely disappointed and 
vowing vengeance on the person who 
had told her “it was ‘awk’s eggs as was 
wanted.” 











N Mrs. Jeffry’s face embidineiads 
|’ and amusement struggled for mas- 

tery 

oc You! r” 

Osborne turned quickly from the 
book-shelves. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Jeffry. I was 
so absorbed in Mrs. Cartwright’s collec- 
tion of authors that I didn’t hear you 
enter.” 

“Aren’t they delicious? Carrie de- 
clares that rows of unread classics de- 
press her; that her idea of a library is 
a place where one can find the books of 
the year and the magazines of the 
month, along with comfortable chairs. 
Try that one.” 

“Aren’t ‘you forgetting to shake 
hands or to express your pleasure in 
seeing me?” 

“My only instructions were to offer 
you tea. But you never drink it.” She 
made the simple statement with great 
positiveness. 

“Quite true; but how do you know 
it ?” 

“Because tea is an integral part of 
my afternoon.” . 

“Then we go by contraries, as dreams 

.do?” 

Melissa was scrutinizing his impas- 
sive face. She spoke with a sudden 
impulse, most characteristic of her: 

“Carrie will have lions, and they 
aren’t nice household pets. Last night 
I went into dinner with her new roar- 
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ing one, who is down here to write a 
novel of Southern life. He looked at 
me as if I were a type, and listened as 
if I were a dialect, and questioned as 
if I were an investigation. This morn- 
ing I’ve been motoring with the tiny 
gilded one, whose mother is afraid to 
trust him with any one but a staid mar- 
ried woman like me. So after luncheon 
I went to Carrie with daggers in my 
eye’—her charming eyes, hazel-shot 
with light, rested on his for the fraction 
of a second—“and demanded recom- 
pense. Carrie declared that the least 
enticeable man in the State had been 
won to a week-end, and I should give 
him tea. She played with my curiosity, 
and then sent me here!” 

“Am I to understand”—the clear-cut 
voice, without emphasis or inflections, 
differed from her own as greatly as the 
fall of water from the trill of a bird— 
“that an afternoon with me is not ade- 
quate recompense for the dangers en- 
dured. in the lions’ den?” 

Mrs. Jeffry leaned back, putting the 
tips of her fingers together, and regard- 
ing him speculatively. Mischief and 
daring were in the mobile curves of her 
mouth, though her eyes were suspicious- 
ly grave. 

“Tt might be made so,” she admitted 
“Did you ever play ‘Palace of Truth 
when you were a little boy? It’s that 
highly commendable game in which one 
has to tell the truth—the nice, plain, 
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calico truth, no frills, no ruffles, no em- 


broideries. If one doesn’t he pays a 
forfeit.” 

He glanced around at the fripperies 
of the room. 

“Our Palace of Truth? So be it! Is 
there any limit to the game?” 

“If you knew how prudent I am at 
bridge you wouldn’t ask the question. 
Yes, a very positive limit. We must 
confine it to a dispassionate investiga- 
tion of our mutual antagonism.” Os- 
borne started slightly. “Is that too pale 
a term to pass muster in our Palace? 
Shall I say our positive antipathy? 
Now when you dislike people, you 
eliminate them from your conscious- 
ness and never think of them except 
when they bump against you, and they 
never jar your serenity at all.” 

Osborne smiled, and nodded at the 
accuracy of the diagnosis. 

“And. your dislikes are definite, con- 
crete,” she continued; “you know why, 
just as impartially as you would state 
the cons of a legal proposition. But my 
dislikes are purely irrational: 


“IT do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 


“It’s atmospheric; it’s merely because 
we don’t move in the same electric cir- 
cle. Perhaps ‘circle’ isn’t the right 
word, for it’s so catholic, and takes in 
so many people. My orbit must be a 
zigzag. Yet when I meet any one who 
is antagonistic, I recognize it at once. 
I feel as if I were struck with a cold, 
contrary current, and every fiber is re- 
sistive.” 

“So when we were introduced you 
felt this chilly draft, and I wasn’t well 
enough versed in your peculiar psychic 
condition to bring your furs?” 

“It preceded our introduction. The 
night after we came home, at Mrs. 
Hurst’s dinner, Ed proposed a toast— 
you had just won some tremendously 
important case. As you responded, 
your glance swept the table, and our 
eyes met for the first time—like the un- 
expecting flashing of two sheathed 
swords. I detested you, all in a mo- 
ment.” / 
“You didn’t drink to my success,” 
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Osborne observed quietly. “You only 
raised your glass and made a feint of 
it.” 

A delicate color dyed the roseleaf 
texture of her skin. 

“You noticed that? Why, there must 
have been twenty at the table.” 

“Quite twenty, I should say. Yes, I 
noticed that.” 

“Did anybody else only pretend to 
wish you good fortune? Jimmy An- 
struthers, for instance, whose interests 
were rather on the other side?” 

“T did not notice any of the others.” 

“Delightful! You see you felt the 
antagonism as immediately as I did, 
only subconsciously. I did not see you 
again until the Bachelors’ Cotillion. I 
had a really satisfactory gown that 
night.” 

“It was white. I remember, and I 
suspect it was what the newspapers 
call ‘a creation.’” Nothing could have 
sounded more lazily indifferent than 
his voice. 

“Well, the gown had pleased me, the 
music was delightful, and during an in- 
termission I was chatting to half a 
dozen of my friends, when I chanced 
again to meet your gaze, grave, discon- 
certing, and I suddenly felt, what was 
the use of anything—anything. I was 
standing near a bank of roses, and I no- 
ticed that they were beginning to droop 
in the heat and glare, that the music had 
stopped, that the women’s faces were 
tired under their smiles, that the——” 

She broke off, turning her face away 
from him, so that only her profile was 
visible. A chance ray of light touched 
her hair. Osborne wondered if it was 
called gold because of the wealth of 
light in it, or brown because of the 
shadows. 

“Or even red?” he said aloud, with 
a sudden amused recollection of being 
in the Palace of Truth. 

She looked up in amazement, caught 
his speculative glance, and laughed. 

“You mean my hair? It is termed 
chestnut or bronze, sir. You are the 
first to suggest red. ‘Have you found 
it, O mine enemy?’ ” 

A butler entered noiselessly, and de- 
posited a silver tray. Osborne asked 














for salt, which the man brought, in- 
wardly wondering if it was to be used 
in tea. 

“One lump?” asked Mrs. Jeffry. 

“Just as you like,” he returned care- 
lessly. 

Melissa dropped three lumps into the 
smallest cup, and Osborne drank it, re- 
marking casually to the draperies: 
“Palace, what a spiteful child!” 

Then to her, with the cool, certain 
note of mastery which had won for him 
juries: 

“T’ve taken sugar with you, and now 
you must return the courtesy by shar- 
ing salt with me. You know the Orien- 
tal significance when one dips salt with 
an enemy?” 

He broke one of the thin slices of 
bread-and-butter, dipping each end into 
the salt, and handed a piece to her, ta- 
king the other for himself. 

“T don’t like salt,” she 
pouted. 

“Yet I have understood 
that you have more than 
your share of the Attic va- 
riety.” 

She acknowledged the 
bald praise with a dis- 
dainful bend of her head. 

“You haven’t made your 
confession,” she pursued, 
ignoring the bit of salted 
bread. “I’ve fulfilled my 
part of tfie contract, but 
you 

“T have paid the forfeit,” 
he returned. 

His manner was so de- 
liberately colorless that the 
words puzzled her. 

In another moment 
a laughing crowd entered 
the room, their coats 
splashed with mud. 

“A sudden shower de- 
cided us to hurry back, 
though we had been at the 
club-house only a_- short 
while. Do ring for more 
tea, somebody, we're starv- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Jeffry involuntarily 
sought the cause of the 
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quick return, and found it. Her hus- 
band’s careful manner, his expression, 
at once vivid and vacant, was too fa- 
miliar for her to need further explana- 
tion. 

“Why, what babies you are!” She 
laughed. “Tom, let’s go for a spin. 
We don’t mind a tiny sprinkle.” 

She slipped a coaxing arm through 
his. 

“Want—to—smoke—Melissa.” 

He brought out the words slowly, as 
if he found them with difficulty. 

She did not argue, experience having 
taught her the futility of it, but helped 
him off with his coat, and tried to draw 
him down to a divan by her side. 

“Think I’ll go smoke,” he said again, 
still standing near the door in that rigid 
attitude. 

“Wait for tea, won’t you, dear?” 





“Our Palace of Truth? So be it! Is there any limit tothe game #” 
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“Oh, don’t desert us!” cried the An- 
struthers girls in a breath. Pleading 
of this sort only made Jeffry more ob- 
stinate. They all would help; was there 
no one who could? pierced through 
Melissa’s brain. 

Walking over to the tea-table, she 
said lightly: “I forgot to finish my 
sandwich.” 

Only Osborne realized that she had 
taken the bit of salted bread. 

“T’ll go with you for a smoke, Jeffry, 
if the ladies will excuse us,” he sug- 
gested, rising. 

His manner was courteous and def- 
erential, with no lurking suspicion of 
the patronage which Jeffry had learned 
to detect and resent. Fifteen minutes 
later, Melissa saw the two whirl by the 
window. She breathed a sigh of relief. 
Tom would be all right at dinner. She 


had learned never to look to the to- .- 
morrows. 

“By Jove,” said Hurst, when Os- 
borne and himself chanced to have the 
smoking-room to themselves later, “I 
feel like particeps criminis when I re- 


call that I was best man at Tom Jeffry’s 
wedding. Who would have thought 
that little girl would have such pluck? 
Did you know her the winter she made 
her début?” 

“No, I was in Congress at the time.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now. Her 
aunt had educated her abroad, and 
when she came back at nineteen, she 
had seen less of mankind than a South- 
ern girl has at fourteen. There was a 
natural, inborn coquetry about her, 
which, combined with her beauty and 
pellucid innocence, was most alluring. 
Half a dozen fellows lost their heads 
about. her, but most of them fell back 
before the onset of Tom’s courtship. 
Her house was kept a bower of roses 
and orchids, he besieged her with every 
graceful attention, with every plan for 
her pleasure. I think the child was 
carried away by the sweep of his devo- 
tion; and he gave up drinking, stopped 
dead short, which appealed to the aunt 
—very pious and unworldly old lady. 
They were married that spring, been 
abroad ever since. It’s easy to see why! 
Wonder how long he has been going at 
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this pace? Wonder what’s the drug, 
eh? There’s something besides alcohol. 
Tom’s a good chap, generous and all 
that, immensely proud of his wife, wants 
to see her the center of things. She 
is always bright; don’t know whether 
she’s bluffing or just used to it.” 

Melissa avoided any téte-a-téte with 
Osborne during the rest of his stay at 
Mrs. Cartwright’s home on the Sound, 
and it was not until she was in town 
again that he found himself near her, 
at the Anstruthers’ ball. They were no 
longer in the Palace, so it was not 
necessary for him to confess that in 
looking over stenographic reports of 
certain evidence, he remembered a ra- 
diant, glancing face—a face in which 
the red of mobile lips, the fairness of 
brow and the glinting brownness of 
hair and eyes made a symphony of har- 
monious color, yet a face which with 
all its beauty was still distinctively a 
child’s face, unawakened. 

He wondered if she would wear white 
to-night? Then he laid aside the report 
and went to his chambers to dress. 

As he came into the ballroom from 
out of the sleety darkness, he saw that 
she did wear white, of an indescribable 
softness, and in the curve of her arm 
was a wealth of daffodils, making her 
look like a vision of spring. 

“T thought you abjured balls,” she 
greeted him carelessly. 

“T don’t dance. Perhaps you will let 
me find a cool place in which I can talk 
to you for a little while?” 

Melissa’s hesitation was so percepti- 
ble that Jimmy Anstruthers laughed. 

“Mrs. Jeffry’s afraid of you. Our 
latest light, a yellow-haired poet under 
Mrs. Cartwright’s all-embracing wing, 
has just called her ‘Our Lady of Mist 
and Dew,’ and there was something 
about a rainbow which I didn’t quite 
catch. Just then you came in the door, 
and Mrs. Jeffry asked him how he 
would phrase you. Osborne, I grieve 
to state that he cast one shuddering 
glance at that affidavit face of yours, 
and exclaimed: ‘You mean that man of 
ice and iron?’ Now, no lady of dew 
could trust herself with an ice-man, she 
would freeze or he would melt.” 
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“Shall we risk it?” asked Osborne, in 
the indifferent drawl which made one 
of his newspaper friends declare that he 
put “m quads” between his words. 

“T run no risk,” she answered, with 
light disdain, as she laid her hand on 
his arm. 

He found a cor- 
ner screened with 
dwarf orange-trees. 

“Can you fancy 
yourself in  Cali- 
fornia ?” 

“IT have never 
been there. Isn’t it 
absurd to live 
abroad so long that 
my native land is a 
terra incognita?” 

“And I have been 
to Europe only once, 
while every time I 
can snatch a breath- 
ing-spell from my 
work, I grow more 
intimate with some 
corner of the 
States.” 

“Tell me _ about 
them,” she asked, as 
simply as a_ child 
demands a story. 

He saw that she 
was tired, that she 
listened relaxed and 
resting, as he talked 
of the alluring 
beauty of Tahoe, the 
austere white maj- 
esty of Mount Rai- 
nier, the panorama 
of wonder’ which 
lies along Bright 
Angel Trail in the 
Great Cafion. Near- 
er home he pictured 
South Carolina’s en- 
chanted azalea-gardens, and the prime- 
val charm of Virginia Dare’s little is- 
land, which rests in the heart of four 
tranquil sounds while two miles away 
a storm may be lashing the Atlantic 
waters. 

Hurst’s voice broke in, cajoling, pro- 
testing. 


ee, 


In the curve of her arm was a wealth of daffo- 
dils, making her look like a vision of spring. 
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“Here, old man, let’s come into the 
conservatory. So confounded hot in 
there.” 

Pushing through the trees, Hurst led 
Tom Jeffry. With mingled relief and 
regret he exclaimed: 

‘‘Why, Tom, 
here’s your wife! 
Sorry I have to rush 
away from this invi- 
ting corner, but I 
have this dance.” 

Melissa had risen 
from her seat, and 
with a pretty ges- 
ture drew Jeffry to 
a seat beside her. 

“T have this, too,” 
she said, consulting 
her card. “But I 
can’t desert this 
tempting orangery 
for the heat of the 
ballroom. Look at 
my poor fan, Tom; 
I’ve broken one of 
the sticks.” 

She laid a dainty 
toy of ivory and lace 
on his knee. Her 
manner was as Ca- 
ressing and gentle 
as if he had been a 
sick child, while 
Jeffry looked at her 
with glazed, blank 
eyes. 

“T mustn’t detain 
you longer, Mr. Os- 
borne. It was pleas- 
ant to take an air- 
ship voyage with 
you over an undis- 
covered country, 
though mine own.” 

Dreading to leave 
her with Jeffry, 
whom he had never seen so wholly lost 
to himself, Osborne rose reluctantly. 

“So I am driven out of paradise to 
earn my supper ‘by the sweat of my 
brow’? Good night, Jeffry. Good 
night, Lady of the Mist.” 

“How damp it sounds! Tom, do 
you hear how he is slandering me?” 
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Something awoke in the sluggish 
brain, he vaguely caught her word, 
snatched up the fan and struck at Os- 
borne with all his might. 

“Good God! Did I strike you, Me- 
lissa !” 

For a little white figure had flung 
itself between them in the flash of an 
instant and the fan had been broken 
against the soft roundness of the shoul- 
der. Osborne had seized Jeffry and 
flung him against the wall. His eyes 
were blazing, his breath came in hard, 
deep pants. Melissa’s laugh rang out 
before either could speak. 








He vaguely caught her word, snatched up the fan and 
struck at Osborne with all his might. 
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“Tom, you goose, I wasn’t in earnest 
when I accused Mr. Osborne of slander. 
Next time please listen better, as I 
don’t care to repeat my Pocahontas ef- 
fort. I'll be having offers from man- 
agers next. Good night again, ice- 
man.” 

Half an hour later Osborne caught a 
glimpse of her as she was leaving. Her 
ermine coat concealed the vivid red 
mark which Osborne felt was branded 
on his very soul; her lips were color- 
less, but he could hear her laughing re- 
joinders to the circle who crowded to 
bid her good night. 

Osborne accepted no more invitations 
that,winter. A pressure of work fur- 
nished a ready excuse, and he -felt that 
his presence would recall to Mrs. Jeffry 
the humiliating scene he had witnessed. 

He was surprised one morning when 
her card was handed to him in his pri- 
vate office. 

“Why didn’t you summon me to 
you?” he chided. 

“As I wanted to speak to you on 
business, I thought it was better to come 
here.” She paused a moment. “TI find 
it difficult to begin. I suppose the best 
course is to plunge in medias res. But 
it isn’t an easy subject.” Then with a 
quick note of irritation and appeal, 
“Why don’t you help me, Doctor Fell ?” 

“T wish I might, but I’m in Egyp- 
tian darkness. Is there really some- 
thing serious you wish me to under- 
take?” 

“Tt is vital. I am told you never ac- 
cept a divorce case; but there are things 
a woman cannot bear, conditions she 
ought not to face. The law is there to 
help her; you, who represent the law, 
ought to help her, too. Can you see a 
woman struggling, overwhelmed by the 
difficult conditions of her life and her 
own weakness, and not lift a hand to— 
save her?” 

There was silence in the room. The 
man, with a sudden movement of un- 
speakable torture, bowed his head on Htis 
desk. 

To the girl, quick in intuitiveness, 
there was a hard-won self-mastery in 
his haggard face when he raised it 
again. 
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“Let us speak plainly. I have al- 
ways refused divorce cases, as you have 
heard, but if you apply for a divorce 
from Mr. Jeffry, I shall continue to act 
as his lawyer. I have always served 
him in that capacity; in any suit you 
may choose to bring against him he 
may count on my assistance.” 

“I!” cried Melissa, bewildered. “I 
get a divorce from Tom? Why, I was 
speaking of Carrie Cartwright!” 

Her words trailed into a helpless note, 
half sob and half laughter. 

“You know Carrie’s predicament. It’s 
all so flagrant and horrible and hope- 
less! And she is getting into a foolish 
flirtation with that cad, Jimmy An- 
struthers, which will serve to muddy 
the waters if everything isn’t quickly 
ended. She said if she could get a di- 
vorce and proper alimony, she would go 
to her uncle’s. He has a delightful 
place in the Virginia valley and is eager 
for her to live with him. Her two chil- 
dren are darlings. I am thinking most 
of them. Clara is really devoted to 
them, but reckless just now.” 

Cartwright’s notorious infatuation 
had reached the point where social os- 
tracism had followed, and now feather- 
brained, sentimental Carrie by a silly 
flirtation was losing the sympathy and 
protection with which her friends were 
eager to surround her. 

“Why didn’t Mrs. Cartwright come 
to me herself?” 

“Poor Carrie! She declared she 
wouldn’t try for a divorce unless you 


represented her, that she wouldn’t have ° 


a lawyer who wasn’t in her set. She 
asked me to come with her, but just as 
we were starting, she remembered that 
she was to have a fitting this morning. 
‘The dress can’t wait and the divorce 
can,’ she phrased it. Jimmy is away, 
and when he returns he will persuade 
her against the suit—he doesn’t want to 
marry anybody—so I felt there was no 
time to lose. I offered to come for her. 
Carrie isn’t capable of keeping her per- 
sonality detached from her circum- 
stances and environment; take her 
away, and the children will reassert 
their claim.” 

As he seemed to hesitate, she added: 
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“Divorce has always seemed to me, not 
a weapon for the strong, but a defense 
for the weak. You will help her, won’t 
you?” . 

“Yes—because you ask it.” 

“Yet you wouldn’t have helped me 
against Tom.” She extended one little 
gloved hand. ‘‘He won’t know, so I’m 
thanking you in his name. This is the 
first time we’ve ever shaken hands, Doc- 
tor Fell.” 

“T know that.” He detained hers in 
his own a moment. “I don’t deserve it, 
but am I forgiven for being a fool and 
misunderstanding you so glaringly?” 

“T am glad you did. It was good to 
know you would have stood by Tom. 
You saw—that night. Perhaps I ought 
to speak and make things clearer. Tom 
was wild with remorse because he had 
hurt me accidentally. As to what 
brought it on, I have never blamed him 
for that. You know that is a heredi- 
tary weakness; and since I have seen 
how it masters him, my only wonder is 
that he conquered himself those six 
months before we were married. There 
was a month after, too. Then one day 
in Provence I was thrown from a car- 
riage. The excitable French doctor 
would have it that I was gravely hurt, 
and Tom—poor Tom!—poured out a 
full goblet of absinth and drank it. Ina 
few weeks I was well again, but he had 
gone back to his old habit. We trav- 
eled, we saw specialists, nothing helped. 
Then he wanted to come home, said it 
would brace him, but things have grown 
steadily worse. Divorce Tom! Why, 
I should as readily steal a crutch from 
the lame!” 

The tears were in her voice. It was 
borne in upon Osborne that in her heart 
was a wide, kind, comprehending affec- 
tion, a maternal patience untinged by a 
wife’s reproach. She might have loved 
him more, and have been less patient. 

“Nothing has been so sweet to me in 
a long time as to have you take Tom’s - 
part. You will see me to my carriage 
now ?” 

A fortnight or so later, Osborne was 
returning from an investigation of some 
disputed timber lands, when he saw a 
ditched automobile in the road ahead. 
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In another instant, he discovered that 
the disconsolate little heap that leaned 
against it was Melissa Jeffry. Stopping 
his horse and springing from the dog- 
cart, he was beside her in an instant. 

“Are you hurt?” 

She gave an exclamation of relief. 

“Oh, I was so frightened! I was 
shrinking in the shadows so that no one 
would see me. Are you sure it’s you, 
Doctor Fell ?” 

“Are you hurt?” he insisted. 

“No, not in the least. The chauffeur 
had one of the thousand and three acci- 
dents which can befall a motor, and he 
has gone to search for a conveyance 
from some stray farmhouse. Tom said 
at luncheon that he was going to the 
country club with Mr. Hurst, and for 
me to join him at dinner. I had an 
afternoon engagement, and _ hurried 
from there to the club, only to find that 
the café is closed temporarily, and that 
Tom hadn’t been there. He must have 
forgotten to phone me of his change of 
'plan. We had this break and Bobbitt 
has been tinkering with the machine for 


“Are you hurt?” he insisted. 


ever so long, until he went to find a 
horse—and then I grew lonely and 
frightened.” 

Osborne’s heart was hot within him 
at the callousness which had exposed 
her to fright and perhaps danger. The 
club was midway between town and 
Carrie Cartwright’s home on the Sound. 
It would have been easy for Bobbitt to 
return to the club and telephone for 
Mrs. Cartwright’s automobile, but to 
shield Jeffry, his wife had chosen the 
delay and difficulty of finding a buggy. 

“You little, brave, helpless child!” he 
muttered, half to himself. “I’ll leave 
a message for Bobbitt.” 

He tore a leaf from his note-book and 
scribbled a line. 

It was one of those warm nighfs that 
come in early spring in the South, like 
a whisper of summer, and Melissa made 
a gesture to throw off her coat. The 
fastening at the throat was caught, and 
as he helped her to unclasp it, she saw 
that his hands trembled, and she looked 
up at him in surprise. 

Unsought, there came to her a sud- 
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den, swift lifting of the veil—a revela- 
tion of the sanctuaries of his soul. 

Again they were in the Palace of 
Truth, vaulted with far-off skies, floored 
with the white strip of road, curtained 
with pendulous gray mosses which 
hung from the live-oaks on either side. 
His face, stern, yet broken with tender- 
ness, with worship unspeakable, brought 
to her the depths of his struggle when 
he had declared he would lift no hand 
to free her from her husband. A long, 
long moment, in which eyes met with 
cemprehension dawning, deepening; in 
which she saw his heart, and the control 
that bound it in fetters of ice, which 
could melt at the touch of his Lady of 
Mist if honor could say aye. 

He lifted her into the cart, the im- 
patient horse sped on. Neither spoke! 
It scarcely seemed to him that she 
breathed, yet it was enough in the 
sweet, dim silence to feel her near; 
enough to protect her for this hour. The 
miles slipped behind them; he turned 
in at the driveway of her home, and 
there had not been a futile word spoken 
to mar—or to regret. 

There was a strange confusion about 
the place. A hooded doctor’s buggy 
stood under the porte-cochére, a sob- 
bing maid stood sentry at the door. 

For Tom Jeffry had given up ambi- 
tion, talents, love, to the greed of his 
importunate mistress, and yet she was 
unsatisfied until she had claimed life it- 
self—or rather the poor wreck of life 
lying unconscious, past rallying, from 
an accidental overdose. 


Long and leaden months slipped into 
a year, and again from spring to the 


warmth of midsummer. Long months, 
each with more than double its quota 
of days. Osborne had never seen Me- 
lissa since that night. Immediately af- 
ter Jeffry’s death she had joined her 
aunt, who was still living abroad. 

He thought of Jeffry’s vehement woo- 
ing, of her nature so sympathetic and 
sensitive that it was easy for her to 
mistake reflection for responsiveness. 
Had she also misunderstood the feeling 
he had power to evoke? Was it the 
awakening of deeper sensibility which 
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she had mistaken for antipathy? Or 
was it—and this was the fear that op- 
pressed him through each of those long 
and leaden days—that the diametric dif- 
ference of temperament, for which he 
loved her all the more, seemed to Me- 
lissa the bar insuperable? When the 
doubts and fears had grown intolera- 
ble he took passage, and sought her in 
the small Swiss village where she was 
passing a month. 

Mrs. Jeffry was in the garden, the 
concierge told him, and unannounced 
he sought her. She was leaning back 
in a rustic chair, her glance lifted from 
her book to the jagged, dominant out- 
line of the Dent du Midi. She heard 
footsteps, turned, and rose, her book 
dropping to the ground. 

“Vou Y” 

“That is the very first word you ever 
said to me. I am quite sure it is you, 
for there is nobody else in the world.” 

“When did you learn that?” 

“Always, I think—in the years of 
loneliness before you came into my life 
and the year of longing since you 
slipped away.” 

Between them was the length of the 
little path which lay in the shadow of 
the stone wall. 

“IT have come to you in hope all un- 
founded; in fear which seems suddenly 
swept away in the infinite joy of seeing 
you. The little path between us seems 
as harsh a distance now as the van- 
ished miles. I will not try to wrest a 
concession from your gentleness; lis- 
ten only to your own heart and tell me: 
Can you come the rest of the way?” 

Her eyes met his, wavered at the 
steadfastness and yearning she read 
there. She was swept by an answering 
current of emotion, which only he had 
ever had power to stir in her. Timidly 
she made a step toward him—another 
—and then she felt herself caught close 
in his arms. 

She knew that together they had en- 
tered the fair, untarnished portals of 
the Palace of Truth. 

With a low cry in which were 
blended great gladness and an exquisite 
surrender, she sobbed: 

“Oh, Doctor Fell!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CH. 


EFT rather cavalierly to his own 
devices by Hiram Look after they 
had arrived on the grounds of the 


Smyrna Gents’ Driving Association, 
Cap’n Sproul wandered around and 
asked himself why he had let Hiram 
cajole him into coming. 

In any other surroundings he would 
have enjoyed the blandness of that sum- 
mer forenoon; but he scowled to right 
and left as he trudged slowly along the 
grassy avenue that led him past the 
stalls. 

He hated the whole atmosphere of 
horse-trotting. The foundation of that 
dislike was an old sailor’s natural an- 
tipathy to a horse. One or two experi- 
ences with horse-flesh and horse-traders 
since he had settled in Scotaze had 
clinched certain convictions, formerly 
more or less vague. 

He was willing to admit that a horse 
hitched to a plow or a wagon and at- 
tending strictly to business had some 
right on earth. But these horses that 
he saw loafing in stalls, strolling about 
the grounds at the -end of a halter, 
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hooded to the end of the nose, blanketed 
to the tip of the tail, stirred his disgust. 

At the open doors of stalls men 
kneeled servilely and rubbed the legs 
of horses with arnica and wich-hazel 
lotions. Bandages steamed in kettles 
over open fires. Everywhere men 
waited on horses, talked horses, praised 
horses. 

He was suddenly confronted by the 
hateful visage of Marengo Todd, Sco- 
taze’s most incorrigible horse-jockey. 

“T knew you'd be gittin’ into it soon- 
er or later, cap’n,” he cried cheerfully. 
“All go-ahead men do. There’s nothin’ 
like hosses to stir the laggin’ blood and 
get you interested in livin’.” 

Cap’n Sproul shot him one disdain- 
ful glance and trudged on without re- 
plying. A certain occasion on which 
he had been obliged to kick Marengo 
Todd with a force that dislocated a toe 
was still fresh in the cap’n’s memory. 
In the light of that memory Marengo 
Todd’s jovial forgetfulness seemed omi-. 
nous. It was certainly disquieting. Mr. 
Todd dropped into step with him, and 
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remarked that he had never seen a bet- 
ter crowd of horses on the grounds. 

“And among ’em all there ain’t none 
better’n the five your friend Hiram 
Look has got in his string,” continued 
Mr. Todd amiably. “I’m lookin’ to see 
him get a slice of the money in every 
class he tackles.” 

Cap’n Sproul halted and looked Mr. 
Todd in the eye. He wondered whether 
he were lying about Hiram. The old 
showman had never said anything about 
owning a string of trot-horses. He had 
solicited the cap’n to accompany him to 
Smyrna simply for the sake of the ride. 
Once there he had certainly dropped 
the cap’n rather bruskly and had gone 
away with a slim man who chewed a 
straw and wore a cap with a scoop vizor 
pulled around over one ear. 

“They all get into it,” vouchsafed Mr. 
Todd. “It’s the sport of kings. If you 


_was thinkin’ of investin’ a little some- 
thing yourself’—Mr. Todd’s tone was 
oily and appealing—‘“I’d like the job 
of helpin’ you get the right bunch to- 


gether. You ask anybody if I don’t 


know the hoss business from eyewinker . 


to crupper !” 

The cap’n was silent. He was pon- 
dering upon the duplicity of Hiram 
Look. If he owned five trot-horses 
why had he kept it from his friend? 

“T’ve seen you lookin’ around,” went 
on Todd. “Mebbe you’ve seen some- 
thing that interested you, and if so and 
you c 

“T’ve got interested in a couple,” ad- 
mitted the cap’n, a strange gleam in his 
eyes. 

“Leave it to me to get figgers on 
’em a 

“Yes, I’ve got interested in two so 
far. One of ’em I see kick an arnicky 
rubber about twenty feet; t’other one 
was havin’ medicine give to it in a beer- 
bottle and yanked the bottle up in the 
air and brung it down and hit the man 
a clip that near split his head open. 
Them is the only two I’ve got interested 
in up to date. If you know of any 
savager ones I’ll be pleased to look ’em 
over with a view to lettin’ ’em loose on 
a few cheap critters that I know.” 
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The sarcasm reached Mr. Todd all 
right, but he only smiled. Twenty years 
of horse-swapping had made him a 
diplomat. 

“Life ain’t worth much without its 
little joke as we meet along the way,” 
he said condescendingly. 

“T can’t calkilate it out how I ever 
give you the impression I was a hu- 
morist,” observed the cap’n, his memory 
still dwelling grimly on the dislocated 
toe. 

“It ain’t in my nature to lay up 
grudges,” protested Mr. Todd, feeling 
himself unable to dodge this reference 
and the glare that accompanied it. “I 
hope it ain’t in yours. That hoss I sold 
you once = 

But this threatened grave-robbing of 
a buried memory was too much for the 
cap’n. He whirled and stumped away. 

The sight of Hiram Look changed 
the current of his resentment. Hiram’s 
shiny plug hat towered above a knot of 
men—the hub about which they re- 
volved. There was a horse in the 
group, and when the cap’n arrived a 
thin, sour and sallow man was making 
an interested survey of the animal. He 
stepped back and squinted at his con- 
tour, jabbed a stiff thumb into several 
slight protuberances that seemed sus- 
picious, and scowled and shook his head 
disappointedly when the horse failed to 
flinch. Then he removed his cigar and 
spat reflectively upon the animal’s fore 
foot, tipped his hat over his eyes, and 
scratched the back of his head with an 
air that expressed doubt and hesitation. 

“By spider, when they get ‘Encyclo- 
pedy Bart’ stuck on pedigree, relatives, 
previous condition of servitude and 
other matters pertainin’ to and so forth, 
a hoss has certainly lived what you 
might call a monastic life,” remarked 
a spectator on the outskirts of the crowd 
when the cap’n came squeezing in. 
“Bart’s memory goes so far back that 
he can prove that Bucephalus, owned 
by the late Aleck the Great, cocked 
his left hind leg when he stood in the 
stall, had a nicked ear and a wind- 
gall puff behind the right fore shoul- 
der.” 

The thin man stepped forward and 
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seized the horse by chin and nose and 
uncovered his teeth. 

“That’s the third time you’ve pee- 
rused that hoss’ mouth,” remarked Hi- 
ram acidulously. “Youll get so you'll 
know them teeth after a while.” 

“Ain’t afraid to have him looked 
over, be you?” demanded the investi- 
gator. 

“Not a mite!” assented Hiram, with 
the air of a satisfied proprietor. “Put 
your X-ray on him if you want to. Get 
a perfesser to examine him with a mi- 
croscope.” 

“We ain’t never owned circusses 
down here in Smyrny nor we ain’t trav- 
eled quite so much as some: folks,” re- 
torted the thin man with sullen sar- 
casm; “we ain’t up to date on royal 
Pee-ruvian cockatoos and infant ana- 
condas, but when it has come to hosses 
we ain’t ever knowin’ly let any gent 
come in here with a ringer and clean 
us out in the free-for-all.” ° 

The crowd growled murmur of in- 
dorsement. 

“Am I takin’ it to mean that you’re 
callin’ this hoss here a ringer?” de- 
manded Hiram, with menace in his gaze 
and grit in his tones. 

“Gents that grab a coat the first time 
it’s shook at ’em and try it on must 
think it fits ’em.” 

Another concert of indorsement in- 
dicated that the thin man was the 
chosen spokesman of all those that 
stood about. 

“Tellin? us to go to hell and examine 
the records ain’t a gent’s way of tellin’ 
pedigree when it’s asked for polite,” 
whined a man on the outskirts, feeling 
safe behind a bulwark of shoulders. 

“Get out your pencils and write this 
down,” Hiram shouted. “He’s Pod- 
auger Pete, sired by Carpenter, he by 
Sawhoss and out of Hemlock Maid. 
He’s been raised in the woods on chips 
and cracked bark, and his favorite 
pastime is to climb a tree and eat from 
the top down. He’s got a mark of 
two-eighteen, but that was made on a 
cloud track when he had wings and the 
wind was with him. But I’ve cut off 
his wings and I’m entering him as a 
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green hoss. Now, if any one here 
knows more about him than that and 
can prove what he says, then I’ll be 
much obliged for thé information. If 
you don’t know, shut up and let an hon- 
est man mind his own business.” 

The bystanders received that flood of 
knowledge in silent gloom. 

“I ain’t to blame because I’ve brought 
a good hoss here,” Hiram went on. 
“When your association advertised for 
entries there wasn’t anything said about 
belongin’ to the Smyrny second-money- 
and-no-mark order of pullers. I’m here 
to trot hosses. If you’ve got any speed 
buttoned up here you’ve got to show it. 
I ain’t waitin’ for anybody on the 
stretch. If you ain’t got speed and pro- 
pose to get under the wire ahead of 
me, get some gas-pipe reins, put your 
live cat-meat on roller-skates, and push 
em if you want to get inside the money. 
You ain’t had an honest trot here for 
ten years. You might circulate it that 
this season you’re goin’ to have one. It 
may draw a bigger crowd.” 

He yanked the horse’s halter and 
strode out of the throng towing the ani- 
mal. The cap’n hastened along by his 
side. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you was 
comin’ down here to trot hosses?” in- 
quired Cap’n Sproul. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t come,” 
admitted Hiram. “Now don’t go to 
jawin’. I’ve got enough on my mind 
as itis. But I tell ye, Aaron, I’ve been 
a sportin’ man in my day, with sportin’ 
blood in me, and I’ve squatted up there 
in Scotaze till that blood’s got as thick 
as molasses. It had to be stirred up, 
that’s all! I’ve brought you along so 
that you can help me by lyin’ to my wife 
if she gets word of my goin’ into the 
trot-hoss business. And then again, 
I’m up against the worst gang of pi- 
rates here that ever hooked britchin’- 
straps. I need a friend. They’re tryin’ 
to do me. But it will be what I need 
to stir my sportin’ blood; and I’ve got 
to have you to stand by me. I’m de- 
pendin’ on you. I’ve seen you through 
your scrapes. Now it’s your turn.” 

In his heart Cap’n Sproul had to ad- 
mit Hiram’s claim upon him. But as- 
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“Put your X-ray on him if you want to. 


sociation with the hateful tribe of horse- 
jockeys was a bitter task to require of 
his loyalty. 
“T don’t take it kind of you,” he re- 
monstrated. “Askin’ a friend to help 
: fight skunks ain’t the same as askin’ 
i that friend to help in a bear-fight. You 
got me into one hoss-trot once and you 
know what come of it. There’s some 
things you can calkilate on—some kinds 
of trouble you know whether to use 
your hands on or grab it with tongs. 
But a hoss-trot row with hoss-trot men 
ain’t ever been charted. You’re askin’ 
me to up killick and bang off hellity- 
whoop into a fog-bank, and I tell ye 
I don’t like it in you. You come off 
a-huntin’ up this trouble; I ain’t ever 
took you huntin’ for trouble. You’ve 
helped me when I couldn’t dodge it. 
That’s all!” 
Hiram bridled under the reproachful 
complaining. 
“Be you goin’ to back out and leave 











Get a perfesser to examine him with a microscope.” 


me alone here to get my rights?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t know what I’m goin’ to do. 
It’s come on me sudden.” 

The man with the scoop of the vizor 
over one ear was down on his knees in 
one of Hiram’s five stalls bandaging 
the legs of a horse. 

“He’s my driver,” explained the 
showman. “These shad-eyes round here 
don’t know him any more than they 
know these hosses in my string, and 
we’re goin’ to give ’em some surprises.” 

“How any man can be hired for 
money to dry-nuss a hoss and wait and 
tend I never could understand,” said the 
cap’n sourly. “There must be some- 
thin’ wrong with a man’s head that'll do 
it.” 

“Well, there ain’t!” snapped his 
friend. “I’d rather associate with 
hosses than with the human sculch you 
used to go to sea with.” 

“Every man accordin’ to his own 














taste and every man accordin’ to his 
own experience,” replied the cap’n 
grimly. “I never owned and associated 
with but one hoss in my life, and I 
bought that hoss off’n my wife’s cousin, 
Marengo Todd. That hoss was recom- 
mended to me as bein’ right and tight, 
without bump, pimple, wheeze, scratch, 
trick, or shenanigan. And he run 
away with me, breathed like some one 
rippin’ shingles off’m a barn roof with 
a shovel, turned nineteen handsprings, 
danced every jig that’s laid down in the 
back part of the almanick, and then 
tried to climb into the wagon with me. 
I don’t propose to associate with any 
more hosses—not on any terms of 
equality. I’d like to stand by you as a 
friend, but if you’ll take my advice 
you'll let me start for home before I 
make trouble for you worse than is 
piled up already. I don’t like a hoss, 
I don’t like the men that hang round 
’em, I don’t like hoss-talk, and there 
ain’t any tellin’ when my feelin’s is 
goin’ to get away from me. Now that’s 
fair warnin’, and it’s between friends.” 

But Hiram resented the proposition. 
Equally did Cap’n Sproul resent the 
showman’s veiled references to ingrati- 
tude and cowardice. But at last he sat 
down on the end of a box and indicated 
by a surly grunt of resignation that he 
would remain. With the zeal of an 
owner Hiram stripped off his coat, 
hung his plug hat on the outside of a 
stall, got a bottle of lotion, and began 
to scrub the leg of a horse vigorously. 

Men lounged past in the sunshine and 
attempted to enter into pleasant con- 
verse with the cap’n in regard to rec- 
ords and pedigrees, but he merely glow- 
ered somberly at them until they went 
away. 

One individual was more persistent. 
He took off his hat when he came into 
the shade. His head was so bald and 
his whiskers so luxuriant that one 
might imagine that his face had been 
turned upside down. He was amiable 
and conciliatory. He set down his little 
glazed valise of cracked enamel-leather 
and remarked that it was a good day for 
the race, a bit of banality that fetched 
a snort of disgust from the cap’n. 
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“Doctor Rotheus Spinney, vet’inary,” 
he introduced himself. He evidently 
accepted the cap’n, serene in ‘his idle- 
ness, as the owner and the two men 
busy in the stalls as the hired help. 
“All cases of critters treated with neat- 
ness and despatch. Horse ail, scratches, 
hock bunches, spavin, broken wind or 
ragged teeth—on everything worth 
knowin’ about I’ve got old Medicom- 
bobulus himself backed into a stall and 
tied to a stanchion. Inventor of Spin- 
ney’s Magical Bit, compounder of Spin- 
ney’s Equine Renovator.” 

Cap’n Sproul was disgustedly inat- 
tentive, but Hiram pricked up his ears. 

“Can you file hosses’ teeth as well as 
you can make your mouth go?” in- 
quired the showman. 

“It’s my strong holt,” affirmed Doc- 
tor’Spinney. “Vittles that ain’t chawed 
ain’t digested. What’s the good of a 
trot-hoss that’s luggin’ a lot of oats and 
hay ballast that ain’t bein’ absorbed into 
the system? If your boss, here, says 
to go ahead on this string of hosses 
I’ll have their teeth slicked off pret- 
tier’n a schoolma’am’s. Prices as low 
as is consistent with first-class work.” 

“Northin’ is too good,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul, with grim humor. “Go ahead 
and give ’em gold fillin’s.” 

Before the doctor, glancing from one 
to the other, had time to reply to this 
sally, an equestrian with a faded red 
sash around his waist and a rusty badge 
marked “Marshal,” galloped up to the 
stall and informed Hiram Look that he 
was wanted immediately at the office of 
the association. 

“T might as well tell ye that they’ve 
protested that hoss you’ve entered in 
the free-for-all,” stated the marshal, 
“and if you’ve got any papers, letters or 
dockyments that will prove pedigree, 
you'd better take ’em along and save a 
trip back here.” 

It was a summons not to be gainsaid. 
Hiram, cursing soulfully under his 
breath, slipped on his coat and took his 
plug hat down from its nail. ‘“You’ve 
got to go along with me,” he informed 
his driver. “It will take the two of us 


to keep even with them gee-heifered 
we've got against us. 


liars Cap’n 
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Sproul, I want you to stay here as a 
friend and keep an eye on these hosses.” 
“T won't,” replied the cap’n promptly. 
“I’ve told you I don’t like hosses, I 
don’t know anything about hosses, and 
what’s more, I don’t want to know any- 
thing about ’em. This is all your busi- 
ness and your fight. It ain’t mine. 
And I don’t propose to be picked up 
and slammed. into the middle of it.” 

But Hiram started away post-haste. 
“You ain’t mean enough to slip up on 
me at a time like this, and I know you 
ain’t,” he called over his shoulder. 

When Cap’n Sproul had recovered 
his presence of mind enough to note 
things about him, he found Doctor 
Spinney talking. ° 

“And I'll say again, seein’ that you 
didn’t seem to notice me the first time 
I said it, that hossmen is most of ’em 
short-tempered and unreasonable, like 
your friend there.” 

He drew a slab of tobacco from his 
hip pocket, inspected it thoroughly, and 
finding a spot that looked inviting, he 
gnawed off a big chew and settled it 
into the bulge of his cheek. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ of droppin’ vet’i- 
nary work and’ startin’ in on human 
practise. Hossmen ain’t at all pleasant 
to meet or be throwed amongst. Doc- 
torin’ dumb critters is mussy work, the 
best you can make of it. I ain’t got 
the standin’ I ought to have, for a man 
that knows as much as I do. Other 
doctors ain’t recognized me yet, but the 
public is beginnin’ to. I’ve got a start 
on human doctorin’. I’ve been called 
in on one human case already. It’s a 
chronic case. It’s tookerboobles on the 
lung.” 

At that remark, the cap’n, distrait 
though he was, surveyed the practi- 
tioner with reviving interest. 

“Tt’s my cousin’s wife,” Doctor Spin- 
ney went on, settling his chew more 
firmly. “In the old times that ailment 
would be called ling’rin’ consumption. 
Us modern fellers call it tookerbooble- 
osis. I didn’t have the things to do 
with as I’d like, not havin’ got a fair 
start in human doctorin’. But I dag- 
nosed it. Done it the first time. Used 
a spoon-handle for an anasthetic, and 


held down her gullet di’phragm with 
it, and located tookerboobles. She’s 
spoke for, of course, but I may help her 
to linger some time yet. Where do 
you live and how are you off for doc- 
tors? If I was properly encouraged 
and appreciated I might conclude to set- 
tle down in your place. But in makin’ 
the change I wouldn’t want it knowed 
I was shiftin’ from vet’inary to human 
practise. There’s lots of folks have 
foolish prejudices about them things.” 

Still did Cap’n Sproul refrain from 
comment. 

“What be the doctors in your town— 
all-opaths? Most likely they be. But 
they ain’t to be depended on like a 
home-opath. It don’t stand to reason 
they should be. They ain’t so certain 
of what they’re doin’. The very name 
of ’em shows it. All-opaths! That 
means they pick up their medicines in 
all paths—all over God’s creation. Just 
as soon take an Afriky herb—them fel- 
lers would—and use it on a white man, 
when all it grows for is to cure niggers. 
I’m a home-opath and I’m proud of it. 
I get my own herbs and such like right 
around home, and I know what I’m 
doin’. And I ain’t stingy with doses. 
If it takes a tin dipperful for a dose 
they get the tin dipperful.” 

“T hadn’t been thinkin’ of gettin’ any 
more doctors into our town,” said the 
cap’n, taking advantage of a moment 
of silence. He looked Doctor Spinney 
over with much disfavor but with a 
squint of shrewd calculation. “But 
after listenin’ to the few remarks you 
have dropped and after gettin’ a sort of 
cursory insight into your system of doc- 
torin’ perhaps you and me can make a 
dicker, provided you let me pick out 
the patients and name the _ herbs. 
There’s a few men in Scotaze that I’d 
like to have take a course of treatment 
from you.” 

_ “There ain’t no call for either slurs 
or sarcasm,” objected the doctor, throw- 
ing back his head and jutting out his 
whiskers. “You’re like a lot of other 
men that think they know and throw 
down real knowledge! I’ll bet ten dol- 
lars you can’t tell me the difference be- 
tween a tritchernose in pork and a 
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sheep-tick! I'll bet you twenty dollars 
you never heard of a tookerbooble till 
I told you of it. Ill bet you ¥ 
The eminent practitioner had raised 
his voice and was smacking his hairy 
fist into his palm with a great deal of 
violence. 
Cap’n Sprovl, with a seaman’s scent 
for impending 
trouble, atmos- 
pheric or other- 
wise, was asking 
only to be let 
alone in those 
hateful —_purlieus 
of horsedom. He 
saw men ap- 
proaching, 
attracted by the 
colloquy. These 
men wore jump- 
ers and were 
chewing spires of 
hay. They were 
surely horsemen. 
The cap’n did ° 


not propose to be 
the center of any 
more conventions. 
There was a 


pitchfork handy 
by. He grabbed it 
and with a 
mighty toss of the 
tines threw the 
glazed valise as 
far as he could. 
For an irstant 
Doctor Spinney 
_made a stand, 
naturally choleric 
and _ encouraged 
by cries from 
sympathizers. But 
when the cap’n 
shortened 
the fork-handle in his grasp and came 
lunging at him with a threat to “vacci- 
nate him,” the doctor ran away. 

“Fend off! Fend off, the whole of 
you!” shouted the offended guardian 
of the premises. “No one allowed 
aboard!” He brandished his _ pitch- 
fork furiously, and the mn walked 
away, mumbling to eacu G.uuwr and es- 

IO 
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corting Doctor Spinney and his glazed 
valise. 

“Tf all this will happen to a man just 
because he is mindin’ his own business 
and sittin’ out in the sun,” muttered the 
cap’n, “I reckon I'll get out of sight 
before something comes up that will 
make me kill one of these hoss mack’rel 
round here.” 

The stall occu- 
pied by that. dis- 
puted star of the 
string that Hiram 
dubbed = Pod-au- 
ger Pete, was a 
spacious compart- 
ment, and_ the 
cap’n noted that 
the horse was tied 
up in one corner 
of it. He took 
his box, went in, 
closed the door, 
and sat down in 
the opposite cor- 
ner. The horse 
-rolled a red eye at 
him and whinnied 
appealingly. 

“You needn’t 
talk to me,” mut- 
tered the cap’n. “I 
ain’t one of your 
kind. You won’t 
find any hoss 
manicure set 
round me. You 
needn’t think that 
every man that 
comes along ain’t 
got anything else 
in his mind but to 
give you a bath 
and tie rags round 
your legs.” 

The animal 
swung his head as far as his halter 
would allow, and fixed an appealing 
gaze on the visitor. Splotches of foam 
hung at his jaws. He champed his 
teeth and whinnied softly and coax- 
ingly. 

The cap’n noted that the bloodshot 
eyes shifted from him to a pail of wa- 
ter that was placed at one side of the 
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stall. He remembered then that Hi- 
ram’s driver had merely swabbed a wet 
sponge in the horse’s mouth instead of 
lifting the pail to him as he had to the 
others. He had reflected at the time 
that this was a stingy method of water- 
ing a horse in July weather. The ani- 
mal seemed to divine what was passing 
in the cap’n’s mind, and whinnied more 
appealingly. 

“I wouldn’t keep even a Portygee 
sailor away from the scuttle-butt if he 
was thirsty,” exclaimed the old ship- 
master. “I swore I’d‘never wait and 
tend on a hoss, but handin’ up a pail 
of water is a different thing.” 

When he lifted the full pail the eager 
horse drove his nose into it almost to 
his eyes and drank, spouting the water 
furiously. At the same time he rubbed 
his nose against the side of the pail as 
though something on that nose made 
him uncomfortable. 

Cap’n Sproul noted that the nose 
didn’t look quite the same after the 
water was gone. He set the pail down 
and went back and gingerly scraped at 


_a bit of hair with his finger-nail. Color 


was transferred to the end of his fin- 
ger. As the horse appeared to wel- 
come this attention he dragged his palm 
down over the nose, and then gazed 
from hand to nose with amazement. 

The nose was painted. * The whole 
inside of his hand was dull red. Al- 
ready he had revealed that the horse 
had a strip-face. 

When Cap’n Aaron Sproul was once 
started on a line of investigation he at- 
tended strictly to business. He secured 
a sponge from Hiram’s kit and a bottle 
of tinctured alcohol that was used in 
some part of the daily horse toilet, and 
went at that horse. After five minutes 
of diligent scrubbing—which the appre- 
ciative animal seemed to enjoy thor- 
oughly—he had the nose revealed as 
white from eye to eye and from fore- 
top to nostrils. 

The cap’n was ignorant of jockey 
schemes, for he had always contemptu- 
ously refused to absorb any of the lore 
of race-tracks. But looking at the nose 
he remembered some of the animad- 
versions of the man they had called 


“Encyclopedy Bart,” and it occurred to 
him that his friend Hiram Look was 
not wholly ingenuous, 

The cap’n had not overlooked or for- 
given the fact that he had been cajoled 
to Smyrna by false pretenses. Once 
there, Hiram had shown no compunc- 
tion about dragging him promptly into 
his own personal row. And now it ap- 
peared that deeper guile was being 
practised than he had realized. 

Under the circumstances, Cap'n 
Sproul decided that some prayerful re-- 
flection on the situation would be good 
for him. Being a man who had done 
the most of his thinking out of doors 
—as a master mariner should—he took 
a box and went into the sunshine at the 
door. 

“T warned him and advised him not 
to get me into this,” he pondered, his 
elbows on his knees, his eyes on the 
grass. “I told him I was sure to make 
more trouble for him. I don’t fit in 
among hosses or hossmen. There’s go- 
in’ to be worse come out of it.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s intuition was certain- 
ly prophetic in that instance. Had not 
his absorption in his own troubles been 
so intense, his ears, or a chance wan- 
dering of his eyes, might have given 
him warning. 

Hiram’s horses were in the end of a 
row of stalls. Several men had been 
stealing about the end of the row while 
the cap’n was meditating. One of the 
men carried a huge sack such as horse- 
men use for a hay-bag. Doctor Spin- 
ney trailed the group, his face pale but 
resolute. 

“T want it understood that I’m doin’ 
this cheap,” he muttered when the 
group halted, while the man with the 
sack went softly to reconnoiter about 
the corner of the stalls. “I should have 
charged you ten dollars instead of five 
if he hadn’t insulted my perfessional 
knowledge and taken the pitchfork to 
me. It ain’t safe to insult knowledge, 
gents. I want it understood ‘a 

“Shut up!” hissed a man at his el- 
bow. “You’ve got vour money. Now 
do your job when he says readv.” 

The man with the sack signaled and 
ran forward on tiptoe. The others 












leaped to help him, and in a jiffy they 
had the sack down over the pondering 
cap’n’s head, arms and body to his 
knees, and were sitting on him, three of 
them. Obeying previous instructions, 
Doctor Spinney hurried into the large 
stall. 

“This strip-face, hey?” he called. 

“It ain’t a strip-face,” said one of the 
captors over his shoulder in a hoarse 
whisper. “They must have changed 
stalls. He’s all bay. Get to goin’ there! 
This feller’s kickin’ like a steer!” 

In the next stall Doctor Spinney 
found a bay horse. It must be the one, 
he decided. A glance had shown him 
that two of the other three in the string 
were chestnut and the third a flea-bitten 
gray. 

Whatever his shortcomings in “hu- 
man practise,” the doctor certainly un- 
derstood some of the arts of the veteri- 
nary. The bay horse laid his ears back 
when the doctor rushed in. The doctor 
welcomed this sign of recalcitration. 
He promptly cuffed the bay horse’s 
chaps and the animal opened his mouth 
threateningly. The doctor carried a 
bolus in his hand and he deftly tossed 
it into the horse’s throat, grabbed nose 
and chin and drove the jaws together, 
and kicked the horse in the ribs at the 
same time. The astonished animal 
gulped and swallowed. 

When Doctor Spinney ran away the 
men left the writhing sackful on the 
ground and ran after him. It probably 
occurred to them that a few moments’ 
start was better than the possession of 
their sack. 

When Cap’n Sproul had finally 
worked the thing off him he sat up on 
the grass and stared about with fully as 
much bewilderment as wrath on his fea- 
tures. The attack had been so amazing, 
so apparently uncalled for, and so fruit- 
less, so far as capture or injury of him- 
self was concerned ! 

No one was in sight. There was no 
sound except the thudding of horses’ 
hoofs here and there in stalls and the 
distant murmur of the throngs arriving 
for the races of the afternoon. 

Struggling in his sack, he had not 
heard the whispering of the men who 
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held him. So far as he knew, they had 
come and gone in silence. 

He arose and looked in at the stalls, 
one after the other. The five horses 
were apparently all right. 

And after another prolonged stare 
about the landscape and a cautious peer- 
ing around the corner of the stalls from 
which, so his good sense told him, the 
attack had come, he sat down on his 
box with the sack across his knees and 
fell again to pondering. The nub of 
all his cogitation was that unalterable 
conviction that he had long entertained 
—that horsemen were a set not to be 
comprehended or endured by sailormen. 
And the more he reflected the more he 
resented the fact that Hiram Look had 
brought him down to Smyrna to serve 
as the—well, he was a bit uncertain as 
to what rdle he had just been playing. 

He had arrived at no definite con- 
clusions when Hiram Look came back. 
He sat there with the sack across his 
knees; then he held it under the nose of 
his friend, and shook it wrathfully. 

“Seein’ that you're all hell and re- 
peat on hosses and them that train with 
’em,” he yelled, ‘‘perhaps you can tell 
me why it’s considered society manners 
down here to come along and ram a 
man into a bag and set on him a while 
to enjoy the scenery like he was a sofy 
cushion, and then go off and leave him 
to get out the best way he can! I told 
ve that things would happen and you 
didn’t pay no attention, but went ram- 
min’ off and left me here!” 

Hiram cast one look at the cap’n and 
the bag and then darted into Pod-auger 
Pete’s stall. He was too thorough a 
horseman not to understand. He took 
one look at the horse and understood 
the wrong thing. 

He came out and stood over the 
cap’n, anger and contempt in his mien. 

“By the wall-eyed Judas, but you 
ought to be proud of yourself,” he 
snarled, “an able-bodied man_ sittin’ 
here and lettin’ a gang of skyoogles 
come round and wash that hoss’ nose!” 

“T didn’t let ’*em do it,” snapped the 
cap’n, stout in his own defense. “I 
done that myself!” 

“Done it yourself? Showed me up as 
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teamin’ a ringer? Busted all my plans? 
And you call yourself a friend of mine? 
What did ye do after that—get out 
cards for a reception and have ’em all 
pass round and look at that nose, or 
have ye had handbills printed adver- 
tisin’ it?” 

“I told you I didn’t want to be left 
here,” insisted the cap’n. “You took 
your own chances in doin’ it.” He 
stood up and threw down the sack. 
“Now if you come round here molly- 
whackin’ me with your tongue I'll cuff 
your old ears up to a pick. There’s 
somethin’ been done to me, and I don’t 
know what it is, but it calls for some 
one to get a lickin’, and seein’ that I’m 
a little puzzled just who to tackle I’d 
just as soon have it out with you and 
get it off’m my mind.” 

Hiram quailed before such prompt 
belligerencv; he knew Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul well enough to hedge. 

“Tt’s no use for you and me to have 
trouble after it’s done and over with,” 
he admitted. ‘But who was it come 
here, and what did they do and say?” 

“They didn’t say anything. They 
whopsed that bag over me, and set on 
me a while, and went off, and there 
wa’n’t any one in sight when I got 
loose.” 

“Who was here when you washed 
that hoss’ nose ?” 

“No one. I gave him some water to 
drink, and I see it was painted, and 
cleaned the paint off. I was sittin’ 
down meditatin’ on it when they come 
and done what they done to me.” 

Hiram’s driver had not lingered to 
listen to the colloquy. He had scented 
trouble of a different brand than that 
which had taken his employer’s atten- 
tion. Now he came out of the second 
stall, the scoop of his vizor farther 
down over his ear and his face work- 
ing with excitement. 

“They’ve done it, Mister Look,” he 
gasped. “They’ve doped Drum Major. 





He’s standin’ there weavin’ like a coyote _ 


in a cage.” 

Even then, Hiram, being much 
wrought up, did not grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the situation. 

“They’ve doped a hoss that I ain’t 
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goin’ to start in these races, and that 
they know I ain’t goin’ to start,” he 
cried. Then his face cleared. “Hold 
on, boys! It’s plainer to be seen than 
a jay’s wallet on circus day! In the 
rush they didn’t recognize the strip- 
face and passed the snooze-powder to 
the only straight bay in sight! Gawd 
a’mighty! If you’d have read that in 
a dime novel you wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it!” 

He strode up and down in front of 
the stall muttering to himself, his face 
gradually taking on a joy that was imp- 
ish. 

“I beat ’em in the association meet- 
in’,” he explained at last, facing the 
cap’n, who was watching him with 
brooding and sullen gaze. “They had 
the suspicions all right, but they didn’t 
have the papers. I trotted hosses here 
thirty years ago and they had the 
ringers then and I had the suspicions, 
and they got the money. I’ve come 
here this time to do ’em at their own 
game. I ought to have explained the 
whole plan to you, Aaron, but you've 
been so cussed set against hosses that 
T didn’t dare to let you in. I’m glad 
I didn’t, now. For you’ve turned a 
trick for me by luck, chance and just 
plain stub-toe cuss-foolishness, that the 
slickest operator on the grand circuit 
couldn’t have framed up and made to 
work.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not look as though 
he relished this back-handed compli- 
ment, but Hiram was too excited to 
choose his phrases. 

“They couldn’t prove anything 
against me in the meetin’,” he repeated. 
“They’ve got to let me start him. But 

‘they had it fixed to get me comin’ and 
goin’. Listen!” He put up his broad 
hand and whispered in the cap'n’s ear. 
“That hoss I call Pod-auger has got a 
mark of two-eleven. I bought him six 
months ago through a Western agent, 
and I’ve been runnin’ him through 
farmers’ hands with bills of sale to show 
for it till you can’t any more trace his 
history than vou can follow old Adam 
after he left the garden of Eden. I’ve 
got these shad-eyes, here, chawin’ 
guesses like a hoss tryin’ to bite this- 























tles. All I was reckonin’ on was drag- 
gin’ off first money and puttin’ the 
whole field behind the flag in the last 
heat, so that they wouldn’t get the sniff 
ofa dollar. But now! But now! Say, 
Aaron, you come along with me!” He 
set his hat more firmly on his head. He 
spoke cautiously low to his driver. 
“Seth, lock that stall door, hang that 
sackin’ over the winder, light your lan- 
tern, get your paint, and if ever you 
did a fancy job on a strip-face 
ringer you do it now. Get that paint 
back on, and when it’s on watch it! 
Now you come along with me, 
cap’n.” 

“No, 
stoutly. 


s’r,” objected his friend 
“T don’t know yet what it’s 
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In a jiffy they had the sack down over the vondering cap'n’s head. 
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all about nor I don’t care. All is, you 
ain’t goin’ to drag me into any more 
messes. If washin’ the paint off’m that 
hoss’ nose and gettin’ bagged up for 
people to set on was any benefit to you, 
as you seem to think it, then you’re wel- 
come so far’s I’ve gone. But I’ve gone 
as far’s I’m goin’ to.” 

Hiram, however, was not to be gain- 
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said. He grabbed the cap’n’s arm and 
dragged him away. * 

The principal aggregation of horse- 
men was in front of the secretary’s of- 
fice where one by one those proposing 
to start horses were paying the final 
percentages of entrance-fees. A couple 
of men were moving busily about in 
this crowd, whispering intelligence that 
seemed to amuse their associates might- 
ily. Hiram and the cup’n sat down on 
the steps of the office porch. Hiram 
was gloomy because he forced himself 
to be. The cap’n did not have to as- 
sume the expression. He felt that way. 

Once more it seemed to devolve upon 
the thin, sour and sallow man to go up 
against the hated champion on behalf 
of those who wanted to see him drawn 
out. The thin man accepted a fresh 
cigar from an admiring constituent, 
who whispered suggestions as he held 
a complimentary match, and_ then 
strolled over and placed himself before 
the two living exponents of dolor. 

“You ought to be feelin’ better’n you 
look, gents, seein’ what the association 
has done for you,” he remarked. 

The cap’n scowled at being classed 
as one interested. 

“T reckon you feel that your man 
won't have to lick along with a chain 
in order to win the free-for-all,” sug- 
gested the thin man, with fine satire. 

“He may have to push him round the 
track on a cot bed with casters on it,” 
stated Hiram grimly. “He ain’t actin’ 
right, that hoss ain’t.” The crowd 
pressed around more closely. ‘“He’s 
been off his feed for most a week; I’ve 
been lookin’ for him to pick up. But 
just now when I was back there at the 
stall he seemed to be as logy as a bull- 
frog in Feb’uary.”” The faces of the 
bystanders displayed much interest. 

“Any danger of your not startin 
him ?” inquired the thin man. 

“Tf he’s able to stand in front of a 
sulky he starts to-dav,” declared Hi- 
ram with emphasis. “If he can stand 
up he can tumble around that track 
faster’n anything on these grounds can 
trot.” 

There were murmurs of indignant 
dissent in the crowd. 


, 
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“T ain’t takin’ anything back. I've 
got a green hoss there—he’s a green 
horse in spite of all your slurs. But 
I know what he can do. He’s goin’ 
to win that free-for-all in straight heats 
to-day.” 

The thin man blinked pretty hard and 
seemed to be trying to make up his 
mind. A stubby man concealed behind 
him whispered: “I tell ye it’s all right, 
Bart! I helped do it, and the dope is 
in him. He can’t trot a mile in ten 


_ minutes!” 


The thin man licked his lips. 

“Feelin’ that way I s’pose you'd allow 
some odds in a bet, wouldn’t you?” he 
suggested. 

“Ten to one!” replied Hiram prompt- 
ly. “That hoss ain’t noways right nor 
in trim, but there’s nothin’ in Smyrny 
on two legs or four that can back me 
down. And I'll put ten dollars on every 
dollar that you or any other man in 
this crowd lays out here in sight. Now 
that’s my talk!” 

“We might be able to get up a pool 


to go in against you, seein’ that you’re 


better fixed financially,” said the thin 
man at last. “I’d like to step to one 
side with some of these gents, here, and 
see what we can do.” Hiram assented 
with a surly nod. 

The stubby man who had whispered 
and another solid individual did the 
most talking when the group had with- 
drawn to a safe distance. 

“Doc knows what he’s doin’ when it 
comes to dopin’,” protested the stubby 
man. “He’s got a dose into that hoss 
that will make him quit on the last half 
of every heat like a stone-drag was 
hitched to him. Don’t you get scart. 
He may act pretty fresh after scorin’, 
but there’s no hoss with that slug in him 
that will do much more than walk the 
last half. I'll make a side bet of two 
to one that he’s shut out the first heat. 
T tell you, we’ve got old Look right 
where we want him, and all we need 
is a little sand to clean him out. I’ve 
got a hundred and fifty in my pocket 
and every cent goes up. That’s the 
way I feel about it.” 

“Well, then, boys, dig!” gasped the 
thin man, crossing the Rubicon between 
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fears and hopes with a plunge. And 
they “dug.” 

When their money was counted they 
reported to Hiram that they had a 
thousand dollars for him to cover. Hi- 
ram quailed a little in spite of himself. 
He had not realized that the horsemen 
of Smyrna could find so much money 
in their clothes. 

“I ain’t a travelin’ national bank,” 
he grumbled, gazing on the packet of 
bills that the thin man held. 

“Your name is all right on a check,” 
protested the spokesman, as anxious 
now as he had been wary before. 

Five minutes later the secretary of 
the association had the stakes. 

“Horses is undependable critters,” 
quavered an old man when they were 
out of doors again. The old man was 
not one of the betters. “If he stubs 


his toe you stand to lose a lat of money, 
Mister Look.” 

The thin man seemed to develop some 
apprehensiveness at this point. He had 
reflected that Hiram might easily, after 
taking second thought, plead that his 


horse was sick, draw him frona the race 
and call the bet off. 

“How sick has that hoss of yourn 
got to be so that you won't start him?” 
he inquired solicitously. 

“Say, you ain’t pickin’ me up for a 
quitter, are you?” demanded the old 
showman. “That hoss will start if he’s 
able to stand up. I ain’t goin’ to cry- 
baby. And I’m willin’ to clinch it. The 
hoss is sick.” There was complete be- 
lief in that crowd. They took his word 
with a readiness that exposed - their 
guilty knowledge. “If any one wants 
to go look at the hoss, go look!” It 
was a masterly bluff, but Hiram knew 
why it would work. “I’m ready to 
clinch this thing. But the odds have 
got to be my way. I'll bet the hoss 
starts and lasts the three heats—my five 
hundred to your thousand.” 

Under any other circumstances such 
a wager would have been scorned, but 
the asseverations of the Smyrna “dope” 
conspirators had been too strong. Again 
the group of horsemen “dug,” borrow- 
ing from friends when they themselves 
lacked the amount. 
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“And now, gents,” said Hiram, when 
this second preliminary to the free-for- 
all had been attended to in proper 
shape, “you'll have to excuse me while 

go over and attend to Pete with a fan 
and a bottle of smellin’-salts. There’s 
nothin’ any more discouragin’ than a 
trot-hoss in a delicate state of health. 
Come along, Cap’n Sproul.” 

But when the two were out of ear- 
shot of the crowd the cap’n halted, 
straddled his stybby legs and balked un- 
mistakably. 

“You go on and dry-nuss your 
hoss,” he said, with a grate in his voice 
that impressed Hiram. “Then you go 
on and have your ten-thousand-five- 
hundred-dollar riot and hog-wrassle, 
and if there’s anything left of you and 
your hosses you'll find me waitin’ to 
ride home with you. I'll wait on top 
of that hill yender.” He pointed to a 
tree-crowned eminence fully a _ mile 
away. 

“But, Lord 0’ mercy, man, you ought 
to see this race. It’s goin’ to be one, 
two, three and all down! It will be the 
sight of your life. I want some one to 
grab holt of when Pete leaves the whole 
gang behind the flag. Why, it’s dead 
open and shut, Aaron. It’s——” 

“It’s a damn good place for me to 
keep away from,” broke in the old ship- 
master ferociously. “You got me to 
lookin’ at a hoss-trot once, but you 
never will again! That hill! See? 
That hill!” He shook his stubby fin- 
ger at the eminence. “I'll be there 
under a tree.” He turned and stamped 
out of the grounds. 

All the afternoon he sat with back 
against a maple’s trunk, smoking his 
pipe. The distant strains of a band 
came up to him, mingling with the 
hum of the bees about him. Every 
once in a while there was a pande- 
monium of yells. He did not try to 
figure what those yells signified. The 
noise merely bothered him. If it had 
not been so far to Scotaze he would 
have started and walked. 

He went farther away from the road 
when the teams began to stream past 
on their homeward way in the late 
afternoon. He did not like to look at 
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people who found enjoyment in horse- 
trots. 

At last his keen seaman’s eye saw 
Hiram coming afar off. Behind him 
trailed his horses, towed by the man of 
the scoop cap, who rode on a sulky. 

The old showman hailed his friend 
with a yell of triumph that split the eve- 
ning air. And when the cap’n had 
clambered in beside him he _ began, 
sputtering in his excitement: 

“You ought to have seen ’em when 
we ripped the blankets off’m Pete in 
the stretch. It was the same kind of 
a look the Christian martyrs give the 
lion when he come out of' his hole in 
the wall. And then when Seth scored 
down for the word x 

“Have I got to set and listen to a 
warmed-over hoss-trot all the way to 
Scotaze?”” demanded Cap’n Sproul, fir- 
ing up. 

“Well, if that’s all the interest you 
take in the success of a friend who has 
cleaned out a gang of pirates and won 
two thousand dollars and had the time 
of his life, I reckon I won’t waste 
breath on vou,” Hiram growled indig- 
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nantly. “I never see a man before that 
couldn’t get interested in a hoss-trot.” 

“T ain't braggin’ any on my moral 
character,” Cap’n Sproul explained, 
“but any time you see me hangin’ 
around a country hoss-race afternoons, 
you can reckon that I’m gettin’ into 
the proper frame of mind to rob banks 
nights. If ever I saw scalawags and 
land-pirut’s that’s the place to find ’em.” 
He jabbed a gesture with his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“Oh, yes,’ agreed Hiram readily; 
“you're right .«about that crowd in 
Smyrny. They’re hard tickets. See 
what they tried to do to me. I don’t 
stand for shenanigan in hoss-trottin’. 
You can make it a square game if you 
try. I’—he tucked his reins between 
his knees and relighted his cigar, hold- 
ing the match between his hands and 
lighting up a face that was bland and 
serene—‘I’ve always believed in and 
advocated honest horse-trotting.” 

The cap’n gave him one sideways 
look, set his elbows on his knees, and 
they drove on, each absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 





Poppies 


RILLIANT blooms of gleaming scarlet 
Star the fields of waving wheat, 

With soft petals all aquiver 

In the glowing summer heat. 
Are these bits of vivid color, 

Flashing in the golden light 
On their shining, silken pinions, 

Spirit blossoms poised for flight ? 
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Granp Hote, VENICE, 
May 17th. 

dase We are actually here, 
and it seems too marvelous to be 

. true. 
On arriving late last night we sent 
our luggage to the hotel, and then we 
took a gondola and drifted about on 


these enchanting canals for an hour in 


the moonlight. Not a sound was there 
to break the spell; only the voices of 
the gondoliers calling to one another in 
low musical tones: “Stai oh! Lungo 
eh!” Or here and there a craft-load of 
dusky people singing to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar. 

We drifted and dreamed, passing the 
Bridge of Sighs where the condemned 
of long ago took their faltering way to 
torture and to death; the Rialto, Shy- 
lock’s Rialto; the palaces of the Grand 
Canal, whose facades in the pale moon- 
light seemed bathed in silver tears, tears 
for the long ago, tears for the ‘days 
that are no more.” We gazed at the 
threshold which George Sand traversed 
with Alfred de Musset, the palaces 
where George Eliot lived, where Brown- 
ing wrote, where Wagner composed his 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

Ah, what a night! I shall never for- 
get it. But there, I am getting quite 
sentimental, and that isn’t permitted at 
this distance from Jim, although really 
I defy any one, no matter how madly 
in love she may be, to come to Venice 
and not get slightly sentimental. 


RY 


V. 











SIGURD SCHOU 


There’s something I can’t help won- 
dering, and that is if we’re to see the 
“man on the raft’? who was speeding 
down from Cortina to Venice that ex- 
citing day. 

Granp Horet, VENICE, 

May 18th. 

trying to write up my “trip 
abroad” every day now, the time is get- 
ting so short. We are “hustling,” as 
there is so much to fit in before sailing 
for home. Five months, only think of 
it, five months since I left Rawlins and 
Jim. Everything has been wonderful, 
but Venice certainly is the most won- 
derful of all. 

We have hired a gondola by the day 
—one dollar and twenty cents for ten 
hours is the price! With some lovely 
brocade, which we bought at an an- 
tiquity shop on the Grand Canal, we 
draped the seats and then we put in our 
own cushions; and I’m sure I feel like 
a princess of the Middle Ages when we 
go gliding along over these mysterious 
waters, with our own gondolier stand- 
ing at the poop as though he really be- 
longed to us. 

Such churches I never imagined. 
We’ve seen nothing equal to them. I 
can’t begin to remember the names, 
there are so many. One rather sad 
thing is the beggars; there are dozens 
everywhere. As soon as your gondola 
stops they swarm to the wharf’s edge 
and, under pretext of helping you out, 
they show you a dismal face or some 
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Not a sound was there to break the spell; only the voices of the gondoliers calling to one another in low 


musical tones: 


awful deformity which quite takes your 
breath away. I fill my purse twice a 
day with pennies, and I never seem to 
have enough. 

This hotel we are staying at is an old 
palace, made over with steam-heat and 
a few modern improvements. When 
we arrived and saw our rooms, Mrs. 
Walker was disgusted because mine 
was ona court. She asked the proprie- 
tor why he couldn’t give me the corner 
room next to hers on the Canal. 

He hesitated, and Mrs. Walker got 
impatient. 

“Well,” she said, “what’s the matter ? 
That corner room’s not occupied, the 
chambermaid told me it wasn’t. Why 
can’t we have it? We are paying a big 
enough price to get the best.” 


“Stai oh! 


theirs. 


Lungo eh!” 


- 


The proprietor shook his head. “It’s 
not the price,” he said, ‘and of course 
you may have the room if you want it, 
but’”—here his tone grew more mys- 
terious—“that room is haunted.” 

I couldn’t help “butting in” at this 


stage of the game. If there is anything 
I have longed to “experience” it is a 
haunted room. 

I explained my propensities to the 
proprietor and he, encouraged by my 
enthusiasm, told us that when the hotel 
used to be a palace three hundred years 
ago a lovely girl of noble birth lived 
there. She was betrothed, but her 
brothers despised the man she loved be- 
cause he was of a family inferior to 
So, one dark night, when the 
suitor came to the balcony of his be- 
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toved, the brothers hid themselves and 
laid in waiting, and as he passed they 
stabbed him and killed him. 

After that, he used still to come every 
night just the same, or at least so the 
young girl thought. Sorrow, I suppose, 
had unsettled her mind, and I should 
think such sorrow might have. But 
there on the very balcony of the room I 
am to have she used to stand and con- 
verse with the ghost of her departed. 

Well, you can imagine whether I was 
excited at the thought of such a roman- 
tic setting for such a modern girl as I, 
from such a modern place as Rawlins! 


Granpb HotTet, VENICE, 
May 19th. 

I’m writing in the very room of the 
mystery. I’m all comfortably settled, 
but nothing has happened yet. That is, 
nothing’s happened in the way of a 
ghost, but in another way there has been 
a slight occurrence which I must record 
at once. 

Last night, while we were sitting in 
the reading-room, Mrs. Walker and I, 
with a lot of stuffy English people 
rustling newspapers and talking in un- 
dertones, I got awfully bored, so I 
thought I would try to make out my ac- 
counts. It’s such a novelty yet for me 
to have money that whenever my 
spirits droop I do up my accounts, and 
that makes me so grateful I cheer right 
up. 

Well, as I was sitting at one of the 
little double desks scribbling away, a 
man came in and sat down at the other 
desk. First he’d dip his pen in the ink, 
and then I’d dip mine in, and then we’d 
both look up, and naturally our eyes 
would meet. 

When we had done this about ten 
times something flashed across my 
mind. I wasn’t sure, but I was almost 
sure, for I have an extraordinary mem- 
ory for faces. I suppose that one last 
glance of semirecognition he took for 
flirting, for he smiled at me and then 
I smiled at him, and then I said: 

“Aren’t you Oh, I’m sure you 
must be”’—he was smiling all the time 
—‘‘the man on the raft.” 
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The color rose almost purple into his 
cheeks when I said that, and he looked 
horribly confused. 

“The raft, you know,” I said, “that 
you were on coming down from Cor- 
tina?” 

“You saw me?” he sort of gasped. 
“You recognized me?” 

I supposed his emotion was due to 
some attraction he felt toward me, and 
I was awfully embarrassed. In fact, he 
was the first to recover himself, and 
give me his name and say how much 
touched he was that I should have no- 
ticed him. I explained that I had sup- 
posed he was a Swede, being so tall 
and blond, but he told me he was a 
3elgian ; the Baron van den Brule. He 
said he was in the King’s Guards, and 
that he was traveling incognito, and 
that was how I happened to see him on 
the raft; like the young Austrian 
nobleman at Toblach, he feared no- 
toriety through “inquisitive” foreigners, 
I guess. 

I was so proud of having all by my- 
self made the acquaintance of one real 
nobleman that I didn’t know whether 
I'd let Mrs. Walker meet him or not. 
She was over in a corner deep in the 
latest American novel, but it didn’t take 
her long to “smell the blood of a noble- 
man,” and over she came. 

After she had met him we couldn’t 
make plans fast enough for sightsee- 
ing together, all the rest of the time we 
were to be in Venice. 

I couldn’t help telling Baron van den 
Brule about the haunted room and the 
legend of the ghost concerning it. I’ve 
always got that ghost in mind. The 
baron asked loads of questions—regular 
Sherlock Holmes sort of inquiries about 
the room, the balcony, everything— 
rather gruesome in a way, and I finally 
exclaimed : 

“But you know it all happened three 
hundred years ago, and it’s only a ghost- 
story anyway!” 

“Then you don't believe in ghosts, 
Miss Marsh?” the baron asked. 

“Believe in ghosts?” I couldn’t help 
laughing at the idea. 

“Well I do,” he responded, so very 
solemnly that I began to feel quite 
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Everything has been wonderful, but Venice certainly is the most wonderful of all. 


creepy. But I could see that it was for 
him no joking matter, so I thought it 
best to drop the subject ; and besides, it 
was late anyway, so Mrs. Walker and I 
bade our new friend good night. The 
man of the raft! A baron, and in the 
King’s Guards! Beatrice Marsh, what’s 
coming next? 


GRAND HOTEL, VENICE, 
May 2oth. 

This morning when we started out 
Baron van den Brule asked if he could 
accompany us and take us to see the 
streets of Venice. We didn’t suppose 
there were any! But there are and 
they are perfectly fascinating. 

You oughtn’t to miss them, either, as 
you get more of an idea of how the 
Venetians really live there than any- 
where else. They are little tiny, nar- 
row, almost-alleys, with cobblestone 
pavements and no sidewalks. 

The shops thrust their wares out pell- 
mell into the very street itself, and 
there are lots of little stores where you 


can buy food already cooked, principal- 
ly fish—crabs and queer, small fish. 
They call it all fritura, because it is fried 
in boiling lard and then sold hot and 
crisp. It tastes something like our cod- 
fish balls. 

The women in the streets are decided- 
ly worth seeing. Their hair, the true 
Titian red, seems like glossy copper that 
has caught the sun’s rays; it waves nat- 
urally, and makes so flattering a head- 
gear that they wear no other except a 
flower or a blossom caught in among 
the soft curls. Then they throw over 
their shoulders a silk shawl folded in 
a point, whose edges are bordered with 
deep fringe. 

The way they walk is too lovely. 
They do not strut or stride or stroll 
or even just plain walk. They sway 
along, their pretty heads slightly tilted 
to one side, their shawls moving with 
the rhythm of their graceful lines. 
Really, they’re too charming! 

After the streets, we visited the Pal- 
ace of the Doges. There were hosts of 
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tourists. They rushed around like 
frightened chickens, and one man was 
writing in his note-book all the time and 
not looking at a single thing. 

It rather took away from the charm 
of that wonderful old palace to have a 
guide calling out all the time in his 
awful broken Italian-English such 
things as: 

“Dees is dee Palace of dee Dogs. 
Dees is where dey lived it, and where 
dey died it!” 

Doges really means dukes—the Pal- 
ace of the Dukes. I only found that out 
this morning from Van den Brule. 

At noon we went and fed the pigeons 
on Saint Mark’s Square. You can buy 
a cornucopia full of corn for a few 
cents, and then you hold cut your hand 
with some grain in it and these lovely 
doves are so tame they come and light 
on your arm and nibble and coo. 

After lunch we went and bought pho- 
tographs and lace, Venetian lace made 
right here, and so fine that you'd think 














“You saw me?” he gasped. 
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it would have put out the people's eyes 
to stitch it. 

I bought—oh, it’s so heavenly !—my 
wedding-veil at Jesurum’s. I do hope 
Jim will like it. It’s just as simple as 
it can be, but then I’ve found out since 
I’ve been over here that the simpler 
things are, the more they cost. Sim- 
plicity and good taste are synonymous, 
I guess, and good taste always means 
the most expensive. Well, it’s a per- 
fect veil. I shall be so happy on my 
wedding-day‘ . 

Oh, Jim, I hear your voice for the 
first time calling me that sweet name: 
My wife! Jim, darling, I hope that all 
our dear married life I shall see the 
world as I see it on my wedding-day, 
through the enchanting mist this little 
veil of purity draws before my happy 
eyes. 

Well, all that’s a long way off yet, 
and I mustn’t get to thinking of it too 
much or I shall die here and be left 
by Mrs. Walker in the Campo Santo 
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at Murano! No, thanks, I'm not quite 
ready for that yet. In the first place, 
I’ve not seen that ghost. So my ro- 
mantic education is still quite incom- 
plete. 


GRAND HoreEtL, VENICE, 
May atst. 

The ghost is becoming the object of 
my hopes! At night I love to lean over 
my balcony and gaze out on the moon- 
light shining across the Grand Canal. 
When I close the blinds at last, it al- 
ways Seems to me as though I were 
shutting out that poor ghost. I imagine 
that Jim would be quite huffy if he 
knew how attentive I am to a “buga- 
boo.” I haven’t dared tell him yet; but 
I really must, for I begin to sort of im- 
agine that ghost is standing between us. 
_ We have done a lot more sightsee- 
ing. 

It was raining this afternoon when 
we went into Saint Mark’s, but the 
beautiful gold mosaics are so brilliant 
that it appeared as though there was 
an inward sunshine in that marvelous 
church. 

It was beautiful beyond words—and 
so old. I could not realize that those 
foundations had stood there for eleven 
hundred years; that they were already 
built six hundred years before Christo- 
pher Columbus even caught sight of 
the U. S. A. 

I must say it made everything Amer- 
ican seem awfully young, and me and 
Jim along with the rest, though I can’t 
really mind being in my teens with a 
fiancé in the early twenties, because we 
shall have just that much more time 
together, Jim and I; and we need it, 
for here he has made me already lose 
six months of my existence rushing af- 
ter an “education” or some “culture,” 
as they call it, and being followed up 
by a lot of dagos and—I was going to 
say ghosts! 

But the ghost hasn’t yet put in his 
appearance! 

After leaving Saint Mark’s this af- 
ternoon—Baron van den Brule was with 
us—we went over to a famous café 
called Florian’s, where they are cele- 
brated for the ices they serve. It’s true 
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they were very good, sort of lemon ice, 
the kind we make on hot summer days 
in the U. S. A. 

Well, one thing does seem queer to 
me: the Baron van den Brule talks all 
the time about money, and not about 
his own, about ours. He keeps telling 
us that it is very dangerous to have so 
much cash with you when you’re trav- 
eling. How does he know what we 
have? And he asks so many questions 
that it almost seems as though he 
wanted to find out where we do keep 
our money! 

Of course this is a silly idea, but he 
returned to the subject of strong-boxes 
and secret locks so often while we were 
at Florian’s that I began to feel sort 
of creepy. Still, as he’s one of the 
King’s Guards, I can’t help having faith 
in him. And yet he exasperates me 
even if he is a baron. I don’t care, he 
does! 

He hasn’t tried a particle to be at- 
tentive to me, either, nor to flirt the 
way Perselle did, nor to go in for heavy 
tragedy like the Prince Armegnia, and 
yet somehow I feel as though Jim 
wouldn’t like the baron. 

But for sightseeing any sort of a man 
is better than no man at all. 

After Florian’s we went to the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and saw some won- 
derful pictures by Bellini and Tintoretto 
and Carpaccio. There! I remembered 
those names without looking in the 
guide-book. I guess even Jim will 
think I’m getting quite “cultured.” 

The Baron of course was with us. 
He’s really very good-looking, and it 
certainly is more fun to have a man 
with you than to be always two lone fe- 
males poking around by your lorn 
selves. 


Granp Hore, VENICE, 
May 22nd. 

The most extraordinary and awful 
thing has happened! 

I am so excited I can hardly write, 
and yet I mustn’t let the day go by 
without jotting down my impressions— 
and such impressions they are! 

Well, to begin at the beginning, last 
night I hung sentimentally over my bal- 
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cony for half an hour as usual, listen- 
ing to a gondola-load of people who 
were singing in the most charming way 
on the Canal in the splendid moonlight. 

We had had an awful day—sixteen 
churches. Mrs. Walker insisted on my 
seeing every church that was named in 
the Baedeker, so we hopped in and out 
of our gondola, prowled around damp 
crypts, feed sacristans to show us “‘treas- 
ure” that didn’t 
amount to a row of 
pins, and generally 
exhausted our- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, last. 
night, as I say, I 
spent the usual 
time dreaming 
dreams on the 
ghost balcony, little 
dreaming the truth 
—that I was to see 
the ghost himself 
sO very soon. 

Well, this is how 
it happened. 

At least I will 
try to tell, for I 
was so frightened 
that I can’t remem- 
ber all the details. 

When I finally 
got to bed, being 
perfectly worn out, 
I sank into a heavy 
sleep. I must have 
slept until about 
three or four in the 
morning, for when 
I woke there 
wasn’t a sound on 
the Canal; and of- 
ten the merrymakers go on singing un- 
til long past midnight. 

I didn’t think much about the hour 
or anything else, I was just drowsy 
and ready to drop off again. But all of 
a sudden I heard a queer noise, a sort 
of scraping and grating. I turned, and 
to my amazement saw the window open, 
open onto the balcony. I had left it 
tight shut because they say the night air 
in Venice is very bad for the health. 
Still rather dazed, I didn’t collect 
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my thoughts much, when, there, right 
in my room I saw something white! 

The white thing was moving; it 
seemed human and at the same time in- 
human. 

Like a flash it crossed my mind: The 
ghost! 

This was the ghost! 

The room was really haunted! 

If I had wanted to see an apparition 
and had longed for 
the romance of a 
“bugaboo,” I now 
had my deserts. 
But the reality was 
less pleasant than 
the dream. 

I gave one wild 
shriek. I leaped out 
of bed. I ran for 
Mrs. Walker’s 
room, pounding on 
the door with all 
my might. She 
opened, drew me 
in, and scolded me 
furiously. She 
told me I was a 
perfect idiot, that I 
had roused the 
whole hotel by my 
shrieks, that there 
were no such 
things as ghosts, 
that she was dis- 
gusted with me and 
very much sur- 
prised that I could 
lose control of my- 
self in such a way. 
In fact, she gave 
me a regular lec- 
ture that made my 
hair fairly stand on end—what wasn’t 
already bristling with the fright I’d had. 

Well, when I got calmed down I went 
back to my room, and we had a good 
look around. The shutters and the win- 
dows were closed. Evidently I’d been 
victim to a nightmare. 

At least, so I thought until next 
morning. 

Then, just as we were starting out, 
I opened the bureau to take my purse. 
It was a lovely gold-chain purse I had 
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Mrs. Walker insisted on my seeing every church that was named in the Baedeker. 
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bought in Paris, and I simply adored it. 
It cost an awful lot—I’d hate to say 
how much—there were diamonds and 
sapphires in the clasp, not to speak of 
the money there was in it. I had been 
to the bank the day before and drawn 
out enough money for our whole trip 
up through Germany and until we 
should meet the automobile at Berlin. 

Well, it was gone! 

And it had been right there in the 
drawer when I went to bed, for the last 
thing I did was to give it a good look. 
I felt sort of tenderly toward it because 
it was that money that would bring me 
a whole three weeks nearer to Jim. 

It was gone, just plain gone! There 
was no denying the fact. And the 
more we looked for it the more we 
found other things that were gone, too. 
My pearl necklace which I had bought 


at Monte Carlo and a lovely little swal- , 


low pin in rubies were gone; my moth- 
er’s watch, the adorable one in enamel 
and diamonds that I loved even more 
since I had been to Geneva, was gone, 
too, and lots of other things. 

It was awfully discouraging. 

Mrs. Walker, who had taken the 
ghost episode so lightly, began now to 
question me pretty closely. I couldn't 
tell her any more than what I had 
seen. 

It is certainly the most uncomfort- 
able thing that has ever happened to me 
or to Mrs. Walker either. I never sup- 
posed that ghosts were thieves, I must 
say. And if that were a thief, where is 
he? It’s awfully strange, that’s all I 
can say, and I wish I were back in Raw- 
lins with an able-bodied man to protect 
me. 


GraND HorTEL, VENICE, 
May 23rd. 

We meant to leave yesterday, but of 
course we can’t. They’re investigating 
the robbery. Nobody seems interested 
in the ghost. 

The only person who could possibly 
have helped us has simply disappeared. 
Since that day at Florian’s when we 
ate ices together we have not set eyes 
on the Baron van den Brule. Where 
can he have gone to? I wonder. 

II 


GRAND Hore, VENICE, 
May 24th. 

Talk about strange things! 

This is one of the cases, sure enough, 
where truth’s stranger than fiction. 

Well, we have found out who the 
thief was—and who the ghost was. 

I am not quite so crazy about ro- 
mance as I was when we arrived in 
Venice. I’ve had just a trifle more 
than my share of the romantic, I guess. 

This morning while we were dress- 
ing—so blue, both Mrs. Walker and I, 
that we had nothing to say to each 
other—the proprietor of the hotel came 
up rather pale and breathless and asked 
to see us. He has been awfully nice 
through the whole thing. We had him 
shown into our little  sitting-room, 
though we were rather skeptical as to 
what he was going to say about the 
robbery. 

And this is what he said: 

He began by drawing from his 
pocket a telegram and a letter. Then, 
in a decidedly embarrassed.manner, he 
explained that these -were messages 
which the police of Venice had just re- 
ceived from the Belgian Legation in 
Paris. They were warnings, sort of 
warrants. And against whom? Against 
our friend, the baron! 

The baron, it seems, was nothing 
more than a very elegant and a very 
accomplished thief. 

The letter from the Belgian Legation 
warned the police to look out for the 
man, tall, blond, traveling under the 
name of Baron van den Brule, and de- 
claring himself to be in the King’s 
Guards. He had, the letter said, stolen 
a lot of things at Munich, but he had 
escaped from there to Innsbruck and 
had followed the river down from Cor- 
tina to Venice. 

This was the man of the raft! And 
this was why he had seemed so horribly 
embarrassed when I said I had seen him 
on that raft! And this is why he be- 
lieved in ghosts! 

Well, the long and the short of the 
matter was, that he had simply ques- 
tioned us about that ghost and about 
the way we kept our money in order 
that, by putting two and two together, 
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he could disguise himself as the ghost, 
and thus get into my room, and know 
just about where things were, once he 
was in there. 

This thought is a little too much to 
bear. He must have draped something 
white all around him, and then crawled 
along from his room, which opened 
onto a balcony, to my window. I can’t 
think of it without shuddering. The 
proprietor and the police are going to 
do everything they can to get hold of 
him. 

I’m perfectly sick of Europe, and I 
wish I were back in Rawlins. Yes, I 
do, Jim Stapleton ! 

They may have said an awful lot 
about our great financiers in the last 
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few years, but really I think it’s better 
to rob a whole lot of people and be a 
great financier than to rob a few per- 
sons and be a common thief. Van den 
Brule was nothing at all but a common 
thief. He was no more in the King’s 
Guards than Jim is. Jim’s in the 
Queen’s Guards. 

It’s pleasant, too, to think I’ve said 
good-by to all my pretty belongings! 

To think of his daring to come into 
my room that way! It makes me boil 
with rage! 

But there is one consolation. For a 
few hours at least, I did think I had 
seen a regular bone-fide ghost. And 
the sensation was worth traveling for, 
all the way to Venice! 


The sixth letter of this series will appear in the August SMITH’s. 
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The Conscientious Ghost 
(Psychical) 


MY duties,” he remarked, with tears, 
“T’ve never sought to shun; 

Yet hard it is that at my years 
They have again begun. 


“No one believed in me, or cared 
If I my vigils kept; 

My diligence the public spared, 
And undisturbed I slept. 


“Yet now I never close my eyes 
But in my dreams I see 

These Psychical Societies 
Descending upon me. 


“They ask me whether I forgot 
To wander round the moat; 
They wonder what I mean by not 
Steering my phantom boat. 


“They would not think it such a joke 
To rattle fetters through 

The weary night till morning broke, 
As Duty bids me do! 


“Alas,” he groaned, “on blood-stained 
floors 
Again to fight and fall! 
To shiver round the secret doors, 
The drafty banquet-hall. 





“T say it was a heartless thought— 
Wherever he may dwell 

Who on us this disaster brought, 
I'd like to haunt him well. 


“And, ah!” he cried, with rapture grim, 
“One thing consoles me most: 

We'll make it very warm for him 
When once he is a ghost! 


“When every honest phantom sleeps 
He’ll have to freeze in cells, 

And wring his hands by moldy keeps, 
And jangle rusty bells.” 


He paused, his fetters to arrange, 
Adjust his winding-sheet ; 

He murmured: “In this world of change 
One can’t be too complete!” 


He fixed on me a glance of woe, 
Then vanished into air; 

I heard his clanking fetters go 
Right down the winding stair. 


Yet sometimes, when ’mid wind and 
rain 
I seem to hear him clank his chain 
Beneath the dismal sky. 
I’m lying warm and dry, 
May KENDALL. 


















ILLUSTRATED BY 


AY, Mabel, c’n I speak to you a 
minute?” She stood there a 
quaint, touching little figure, her 

hair braided primly back from her fore- 
head; in her voice shyness and excite- 
ment strove with each other. 

Mabel looked at Felicity with a smile. 

“Why, how pretty you look,” she ex- 
claimed, with astonished sincerity. For 
youth had taken Felicity by the hand, 
shaken curls out of her primly braided 
hair, painted her smooth round cheeks 
deep scarlet and set her eyes dancing. 

“What’s come over you, F'liss? If 
you’d only do your hair like anything 
but a little old maid 

“Oh, Mabel,” cried Felicity, “will you 
show me?” For the first time in her 
life her stupid shyness hadn’t taken her 
by the throat and choked her dumb in 
the presence of Mabel. 

“You come up to my room,” the older 
girl suggested kindly, “and I'll do your 
hair so your own Aunt Mehitable won't 
know you.” 

Felicity obediently “let down” her 
hair, which spread out over her shoul- 
ders down to her waist in great curls; 
the breeze caught little soft tendrils of 
it and framed her excited little face. 
Mabel gasped. In a moment before her 
eyes the primmest, shyest little relic of 
Puritanism had been transformed into 
a heathen wood-nymph. 

“Well, if you’re not a regular little 
beauty, F’licity Meadows!” Mabel ex- 
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claimed. “You’ve got a perfectly lovely 
head of hair!” 

“It’s awful hard hair to do up nice 
and neat,” Felicity complained. 

“Awful hard—why, child alive, 
there’s nothing you couldn’t do with 
your hair, nothing.” 

At this unwonted praise Felicity 
blushed a deeper red, but her great news 
wouldn’t let itself be suppressed another 
minute. 

“You'll never, never guess what I’ve 
come to tell you,” she began. “Cross 
your heart you won't tell, Mabel? 
Things get ’round so before one wants 
‘em to.” 

“Cross my heart!” Mabel 
through the solemn rite laughing. 

“Well”—Felicity lowered her voice— 
“I’m going to have five new dresses. 
Five! Think of it!” 

Exultation put to flight the prim little 

tones so humorously reminiscent of the 
elder Miss Meadows. 
_ “Aunt Mehitable says there’s no one 
in town knows as much about the styles 
as you, and you’ve got city catalogues 
an’ all. You'll help me, won’t you?” 
And with a pretty impulsive gesture she 
reached up and patted Mabel’s hand. 

“Of course I’ll help you.” 

Felicity in her excitement never no- 
ticed the constrained note. 

“You see,” she went on, gladness lilt- 
ing in her voice, “Aunt Mehitable says 
if any one was to know I was getting— 
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five—new—dresses all at once, they’d 
go guessing right away it was a trous- 
seau or some such nonsense.” Another 
blush painted Felicity’s face. “And she 
Says you’re not nosy, and that you can 
hold your tongue.” 

“I won't tell a soul.” Mabel shut her 
mouth as if she would never open it 
again. 

“Oh,” cried the child, “won’t it be 
lovely to have some real clothes to look 
like the rest of the girls. Oh, Mabel, look- 
ing like I’ve always had to’s made me 
bad. In church I’d look right straight 
ahead of me so’s not to see what folks 
had on, and I’d see all the same! I 
couldn’t help seeing! I’ve spent whole 
prayer-meetings trying not to think 
about your white leghorn—the one with 
the plume—and wishing I had one like 
it. It’s not the folks who’ve got ’em 
that think too much about clothes, but 
the ones who haven’t got a thing!” _ 

Felicity spoke with a passion that 
Mabel had never suspected under her 
prim, repressed exterior. 

Meantime Mabel’s thoughts played an 
accompaniment to Felicity’s prattle. In 
the little village in which they lived five 
new dresses meant nothing short of 
preparation for a wedding, and there 
was exactly one man to whom Felicity 
could be engaged, for Owen Kenwood 
was the only visitor at Felicity’s house. 
And Owen—it was _ preposterous, 
thought Mabel. It couldn’t be! Hadn’t 
he always spoken of Felicity as a shy 
child out of whom he couldn’t get-a 
word? Hadn’t he always pretended he 
went there to see Miss Mehitable, who 
was such a character in her way? 
Wasn’t he open as the day and honest? 

And when she got to that point, the 
door of Mabel’s heart shut itself against 
Owen Kenwood. No men were honest, 
she decided passionately. He had 
thought he could play with her while 
all the time he was getting engaged to 
little Felicity—how he must have 


laughed in his sleeve as she had flirted 
with him, put him off, tormented him 
with a thousand caprices. 

And while her wounded pride burned 
her—wounded pride, yes, and wounded 
faith and love—Mabel listened to Fe- 
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licity’s shy voice vibrating with its lit- 
tle triumphant recital of the pretty 
things she was to buy. 

“I never thought of having such 
things,” Felicity went on. “I never 
dreamed I could have them. But 
grandmother put aside money for Aunt 
Mehitable’s setting-out, and she’s never 
touched it, and so——” 

“And so it comes to you,” Mabel sup- 
plemented. 

Not a word about Owen—nothing but 
clothes. Who would have suspected that 
serious wide-eyed child of such a light 
soul? Well, there were more people 
than little Felicity whose souls were 
light, thought Mabel. Hadn’t she her- 
self played with her own happiness and 
with Owen’s? Had she ever been sure 
of herself? Had she ever cared? 

That brought her up with a round 
turn. “No,” she told herself stormily, 
“T never cared, never, never!” But all 
her pride and anger wouldn’t keep her 
heart from crying aloud in its pain and 
loss and disillusion. 

Then a suspicion shot through her 
mind. What if Felicity had come to 
triumph over her? Standing behind 
her, she looked at the girl’s reflection in 
the glass. The flushed face was all can- 
dor and ecstasy over the clothes that 
were to be. 

Mabel put the last pat to Felicity’s 
hair. 

“You look sweet—you’re a regular 
beauty, F’liss,” she said. 

Felicity looked at herself. It was a 
charming little face, piquant in its blend 
of demureness and fire. 

“TI can hardly believe it’s me,” she 
breathed. “I know just how a caterpil- 
lar feels when it wakes up and finds 
it’s got wings. You’re so good, Mabel. 
But you ought to be. You’ve got every- 
thing.” 

“Well, haven’t you enough, greedy ?” 
said Mabel, holding her at arm’s length. 
Then she kissed her. “I hope you'll be 
happy,” she said. 

But Felicity, catalogues in hand, was 
out of the front door and down the 
brick walk. Kenwood’s name had not 
passed between them. 


“Perhaps it’s not so. Perhaps it’s 















some one else. Perhaps she’s just get- 
ting clothes,” flashed through Mabel 
Dale’s mind, for one moment, then she 
put it from her. 

Every one in the village knew the 
Meadowses were poor as poverty, and 





























for only one occasion would Miss Me- 
hitable have parted with her pathetic 
little fortune—her own “setting-out”— 
money that she had hoarded through so 
many pinched years. Still, Felicity 
hadn’t spoken of Owen, hope whispered. 

Far up the street Mabel saw a fa- 
miliar figure swinging toward the house. 
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She saw Fecility’s gay little person go- 
ing toward him. Half-way up the street 
Felicity would turn off to her own 
house. If he only came on down the 
street it might mean 

Felicity ran gaily along, absorbed in 














“Well, if you’re not a regular little beauty, F’licity Meadows!” 


the splendors of the new organdy; she 
hadn’t seen Kenwood, and fairly ran 
into his arms; by her attitude, the turn 
of her head Mabel could imagine her 
stammering out shy apologies. How 
pretty she had looked with her charm- 
ing hair becomingly dressed for the first 
time in her life! 
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If only now Kenwood would listen, 
raise his hat, and continue toward her 
house! Owen and Felicity! It couldn’t 
be so. After all, he wasn’t that kind, 
and while her heart plead for him with 
her pride, the moment’s respite was over 
and Kenwood had turned down the road 
toward the Meadows’ house. 

Mabel Dale sat looking after the two; 
even yet it was hard to believe. Then 
anger blazed in her. She was no man’s 
fool to be played with. If Owen had 
other loves so had she, and that evening 
she went “buggy-riding” with Charlie 
Summers, and when she passed Ken- 
wood she gave him a little nod, radiant 
as if she were perfectly happy. 

Then there came five empty days. The 
first day she waited for Owen and the 
second—perhaps there was some expla- 
nation, after all. Twice she went over 
to the Meadowses, meaning when she 
went to ask pointblank if it were true, 
and twice her pride failed her, for the 
little house seemed full of wedding 
preparations, and Felicity was hemming 
lovely yards of blue ruffles in which she 
was presently to blossom out. 

At the end of the week Owen came. 

He had been called out of town unex- 
pectedly, he explained. Then—and it 
was a surprise to Mabel, for she had 
meant to dismiss him with nonchalant 
pleasantness—then all her bitterness 
against him overflowed, for he had 
dared to come with his old affectionate 
manner, his eyes full of the old admira- 
tion. She turned on him angrily. 

“I didn’t expect to see you so soon 
after you got back,” she said meaningly. 

He looked at her with honest, troub- 
led eyes, which asked mutely what he 
had done to displease her. “I’m going 
out driving with Charlie Summers,” she 
continued. “Why don’t you go round 
to Felicity’s ?” 

“Why, I think I will,” he answered 
slowly, his questioning eyes on her face. 


“C’n I come in?” It was Felicity’s 
voice again. Youth and spring breathed 
from her. There was about her a ra- 
diance that transfigured her. “Are you 
alone?” she went on. “I came over be- 
cause I wanted to tell you first—be- 
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cause I don’t believe if it hadn’t been 
for you it would have happened.” She 
spoke in a hushed little voice as a devo- 
tee might of some miracle. “I can’t be- 
lieve it’s me talking—it don’t seem real. 
It all began the day you fixed my hair 
for me. You remember. Everything 
seems to have begun that day. I was 
so happy about my clothes and every- 
thing I didn’t see him coming. I ran 
square into him, and then he looked at 
me and I saw—I saw he—thought—I 
wasn’t ugly. I don’t believe he’d ever 
looked at me _ before, and someway 
when he didn’t think I was ugly I didn’t 
feel so frightened to talk. And he came 
again when he came home, and I had 
my new dress on. And now, and now” 
—she buried her face in Mabel’s lap— 
“my things will be my trousseau after 
all.” 

The color ebbed from Mabel’s face, 
and flooded slowly back. It seemed to 
her that her heart stopped beating. 

“And you weren’t engaged when you 
came over here to ask about your 
clothes ?” 

Felicity laughed. “’Deed no. I 
guess I’m about the only girl who ever 
got her trousseau before she even 
thought of getting married. I thought 
you knew. I told you it was Aunt Me- 
hitable’s setting-out money; perhaps I 
didn’t explain, I was so excited.” 

“No, you didn’t explain.” 

“Well, you see, grandmother put aside 
every cent she could so my aunts could 
have a fine setting-out even if the Mead- 
owses were poor’s anything. My Aunt 
F’licity died, and grandmother bought 
her a grand tombstqne with the money, 
and auntie never needed a setting-out. 
There was something between her and 
Owen’s father, but it never came to 
anything; and that’s what made Owen 
come to see us first, because his father’d 
told him so much about auntie.” 

“And then your aunt got 
things?” suggested Mabel. 

“She said she’d always made up her 
mind that as soon as I was old enough 
she was going to have me have things 
like other folks. I thought I was just 
going to grow old just like Aunt Me- 
hitable, and one day—the day I came to 
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tell you—she found me crying and she 
asked me what ailed me, and I just came 
out like a great silly: ‘Oh, if something 
would only happen! Nothing ever hap- 
pens in this house!’ She sat thinking a 
minute, then she told me she was going 
to get me all those clothes. I’ve got to 
go now,” Felicity wound up, “Owen’s 
waiting.” 

She flitted off through the dusk. 
Down the village street came the sound 
of singing. A boy and a girl passed the 
house talking in low tones, then three 
laughing girls in light dresses. The 
night was full of noises, every one was 
out on the street. 

With unseeing eyes Mabel watched 
the white laughing shadows that passed 
and repassed the house. All she saw 
was Owen, whom she had sent away. 

A little more faith, a little less pride— 
and Felicity wouldn’t have come to her 
with her golden story. 

Mabel recalled all the events of the 
last weeks, how she had sent Owen 
away, how his look of hurt wonder had 
given place,to something like contempt 
—why, he must have thought of her all 
the things she had thought of him. 

Then came heavy footsteps on the 
brick walk, and Miss Mehitable’s figure 
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When she passed Kenwood she gave him a little nod, radiant as if she were perfectly happy. 





loomed ponderous among the lilac- 
bushes. 

“Is that you, Mabel?” she said. Em- 
barrassment irradiated from her. She 
seated herself in a chair which creaked 
under her weight. 

“My, it’s hot!” She waved her hand- 
kerchief back and forth. 

“Take a fan,” said Mabel. “F’liss has 
just been here to tell the good news. I 
think she’ll be real happy. Owen Ken- 
wood’s an awfully nice fellow.” Had 
the old woman come to gloat? she won- 
dered. 

“T knew F'licity’d been here, that’s 
why I came. There’s sumpthin’ I’ve 
got to tell you, Mabel. I thought I 
wouldn’t, but I’ve got to. Nobody can 
do wrong an’ not suffer for it. An’ I’ve 
suffered.” She paused again in embar- 
rassment. 

“Not but what I’d have to do it over 
again jest the same way, and more, too, 
if I hed to. I’m a bad old woman, I 
s’pose, but I can’t help it, and I ain’t 
done right by you, though what I done 
I don’t believe’s hurt you a mite.” 

She stopped out of breath. In the 
half light she loomed up grotesque, ele- 
phantine. Her fat hand flapped the fan 
rhythmically to and fro. Mabel didn’t 
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“Twas me got Owen Kenwood away from you ef you want to know!” Miss Meadows burst forth, with 
sudden defiance. 


speak. Only the caretaking of the fan 
and the fat woman’s difficult breathing 
broke the silence. Then: 

“°Twas me got Owen Kenwood away 
from you ef you want to know!” Miss 
Meadows burst forth, with sudden de- 
fiance. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
Mabel managed to say. 

She could feel Miss Mehitable’s sharp 
eyes on her, as she answered: 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know Owen 
Kenwood would ’a’ served you hand an’ 
foot till judgment if I hadn’t come be- 
tween you. For ’twas all my doin’— 
don’t you believe F'licity had no hand 
in it! She wasn’t thinkin’ o’ anythin’ 
but her new clo’es when she come up 
here that day.” 

Mabel peered through the dark at her 
visitor’s face. In the shadow it was as 
round and expressionless as a white 
dinner-plate. 

“Do you mean you sent her up here 
on purpose to make me think she was 
engaged to Owen?” she demanded. 

“Yes, I do, I mean jest that.” Miss 
Mehitable didn’t flinch, she gripped the 


arm of her rocker with her great hand. 
“T mean I did jest that. I seen you 
playin’ with Owen Kenwood like you 
play with every one an’ I seen you the 
prettiest girl in town—everybody run- 
ning after you, an’ you with pretty 
clothes an’ all. And me—TI ain’t never 
had nothin’, nothin’ in this world but 
F’liss!”’ She spoke with all the child- 
less woman’s passion for the one thing 
she has been allowed to love. “An’ I’d 
made up my mind F’liss wasn’t goin’ to 
be me over agen. My F’liss was goin’ 
to have things like other folks.” The 
pent-up torrent of bitterness and abne- 
gation was unloosed. “Oh, I’ve set up 
nights prayin’ that I might see the way 
to do for her, for she scared me comin’ 
up so bashful an’ quiet. Some way she 
never seemed grown-up to me till one 
day I caught her cryin’, and then it all 
come to me what to do. I knew you’d 
think F’liss was gettin’ weddin’ clothes 
—and that *twas Owen. An’ I knew 
you wouldn’t stand no man triflin’ with 
you an’ you’d send him along over back 
to us. An’ I knew when a man’s been 
awful hurt there ain’t nothin’ he likes 
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better’n bein’ comforted.” She stopped 
for breath. 

“T don’t see why you come telling me 
all this now,” said Mabel dully. 

“I ain’t been able to sleep. I ain’t 
had no rest. I kep’ a-thinkin’ what if 
Mabel Dale cared for him, what if I’ve 
come between folks that really cared for 
each other ?” 

“It’s pretty late to think about that, 
isn’t it?” Mabel asked bitterly. 

“No,” said the old woman, “no, it 
ain't too late. You c’n tell Felicity what 
I done. You c’n tell her what you 
thought. You ain’t the only one in the 
world that’s proud! D’you s’pose she’d 
stand in your light a minute ef she 
thought you cared for Owen and that 
she’d took him from you? Then you 
so pretty an’ all, you c’n get Owen right 
back.” 

There was silence between the two, 
and between them came the same pic- 
ture—Felicity’s pretty face glowing 
with her new-found happiness. 

“But you don’t care for Owen,” the 
older woman burst forth. “You know 
you ain’t never cared for him. You 
don’t care, not the way I care for 
F’liss—not the way she cares for him. 
We ain’t never had anything to do but 
care! We ain’t never had anything else 
to care for.” All her loneliness and 
yearning spoke through her prim tones. 

Mabel didn’t move; she saw it all as 
it might so easily be. It would be so 
easy to explain away her coldness— 
and she could teach him to forget Fe- 
licity, Felicity who was having her first 
draft of happiness and of youth. 
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“You was just playin’ with Owen, 
Mabel,” the old voice went on in en- 
treaty. “You jest think you like him 
because somethin’ came between you. 
You wouldn’t never’ve valued him none 
without that. F’liss’ll make him a good 
wife. He'll be happy with her. He’s 
happy with her now. Oh, think well 
before you decide, don’t do nothin’ be- 
fore you’re sure! Ain’t you got enough? 
Can’t you leave Owen for F’liss an’ 
me?” 

She had risen to her feet and stood 
swaying back and forth in the moon- 
light, a ponderous, almost grotesque 
figure, her great bosom rising and fall- 
ing with her short, labored breathing. 

“You was only playin’ with Owen, 
Mabel,” she repeated. ‘Don’t do noth- 
in’ ef you ain’t sure.” 

Somethin like a sob rose in Mabel’s 
throat, for all at once she knew she was 
beaten, that she would never raise her 
hand to beckon Owen to her, however 
her heart cried out. She knew herself 
beaten, not by the old woman’s guile, 
but by her defenselessness and her long 
years of loneliness, by that and by Fe- 
licity’s unsuspecting happiness; again 
she fought with the sob that would 
come, then pride and anger came to 
her aid. 

“What right,’ she cried, “have you 
got supposing I like Owen Kenwood? 
What right’ve you got talking as if I 
wanted to get him away from F'liss? 
You’ve got him. Keep him. I don’t 
care for any of ’em.” She stood straight 
and tall, quivering with resentment. 
“T’ve never wanted him,” she flamed. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. MITCHELL 


WAS sitting on the veranda in the 
shade correcting proofs when my 
Uncle Abimelech came up the steps. 

Not that I am a literary person! 
Far from it! The only reading that 
I ever do is the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the sporting page of the newspa- 
pers, and I write as little as possible; 
though, as my brother is steward of our 
golf-club, and as he won’t write at all, 
I have to do the business letters about 
tournaments and such things. Indeed, 
the proof I was correcting was for a lit- 
tle booklet of the rules of the club that 
we were just getting out. 

But Uncle Abimelech is literary—a 
regular dyed-in-the-wool paper-black- 
ener. You may not believe it, but it is 
a fact that he makes as good a living at 
that as my father does in the woolens 
business. It does seem as though things 
were awfully unfair in this world, 
doesn’t it? My uncle was_ baptized 
Abimelech Hezekiah Haskins—that 
comes of being born in Maine—but of 
course he doesn’t sign his novels that 
way. If I should set down his writing- 
name everybody would know it in a 
minute, but I think it would be mean to 
give poor uncle away like that. 

Well, as I said, Uncle Abimelech is 








as literary as anybody can be and live, 
and I thought he would be pleased to 
see his niece doing something beside 
golfing and motoring and playing 
bridge. But you never can tell about 
literary people. He looked perfectly 
horrified and shouted out: “Mollie 
Haskins, what are you doing? You are 
not correcting proofs!” 

“Why, yes, Uncle Abimelech!” I said 
quite proudly. 

Uncle sank down in a chair and 
waved his hands at me without being 
able to say a word for a minute. I 
thought he was going to have a fit—he’s 
the sort of thick-necked man that looks 
that way—but by and by he broke out: 
“For the love of Heaven, throw them 
away! Don’t let anybody fool another 
Haskins into being an author!” 

“Good gracious, uncle!” I begin, as 
much shocked at the idea as he. 

But he cut in: “If I wasn’t so much 
overcome with horror I’d rush over 
there and snatch the pernicious papers 
out of your innocent hands, and save 
you while it is yet time. Look at my 
blasted life, and be warned.” 

Now, Uncle Abimelech’s daughters 
dress a great deal better than I can af- 
ford to and they’ve been abroad ever 














sO many times; so I couldn’t imagine 
what he meant by saying that his life 
hadn’t been a success. ‘Whatever do 
you mean?” I asked. “I’m sure you’ve 
done as much for your family as any- 
body could.” 

At this he bounded in his chair, so 
that I was afraid he would go through 
the seat. ‘You self-centered sprig of 
infancy, how about me? Am I noth- 
ing but the father of a family?” 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” 
I asked. You have to be really blunt 
with Uncle Abimelech to bring him to 
the point. 

“Since the evil hour in which I first 
put pen to paper I have never had a 
moment’s life like other men!” he ex- 
claimed. 

I sat back in a comfortable position, 
for I know the tone he puts on when 
he’s in for a long, solitary spiel. 

“Never for an instant has anybody 
been able to forget that I am an au- 
thor, and that is the more bitter as I 
am not an author. I scorn the mean 
accusation. I am a man who writes, 
and I deserve to be treated as a man.” 
He stopped, drew a long breath, mopped 
his forehead, and really started in. “I 
remember the first time my destiny was 
revealed to me. I had read a story— 
one of the ‘best sellers’ of those early 
primitive days, and I said to myself: 
‘Why, I can do that,’ and I set to work 
and did it. 

“T wrote a story laid in colonial Mass- 
achusetts. The plot I got from a news- 
paper paragraph, the history from my 
old school history, and the characters 
from a wide range of reading in simi- 
lar novels.” He waggled his head with 
reminiscent pride. “It was as poor a 
story, if I may permit myself to speak 
of my own work, as ever sold its hun- 
dred thousands—but that is not the 
point. No sooner was it published than 
I began to be aware of a coolness to- 
ward me on the part of all my fellow 
townsmen. 

“T still lived at home in Kennebunk- 
port, and the town had no more de- 
voted son than I. It grieved me to 
see myself ostracized thus, and finally I 
drew my erstwhile best friend aside and 
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demanded to know what had happened. 
He answered me with concentrated bit- 
terness, saying that it was bad enough 
to send out ridiculous and degradin 

caricatures of all the leading citizens o 
our mother town, thinly disguised in 
colonial garb, to a mocking world; but 
that to take my own father, the much- 
respected lumber merchant, and use his 
peculiarities as material for my villain— 
really, the united feeling of the town 
was that I had gone too far. They felt 
they could never trust me again.” 

Uncle Abimelech’s face grew red with 
anger as he thought of it. 

“IT was horrified at the charge, and 
explained to my accuser, as I have con- 
stantly and unavailingly done ever since, 
the wholly upright method of literary 
composition I pursue, a method which, 
I flatter myself, brings literature up to 
the level where a sensible and honest 
man can engage in it without loss of 
self-respect. I never by any chance put 
a real character into a book, I never by 
any chance choose a subject I know 
anything about from personal experi- 
ence, and so far as my powers serve me 
I go even further than that. 

“T try conscientiously never to put a 
character into a book who might have 
been real, who is at all possible. What’s 
the use? There are plenty of real peo- 
ple all about us, and very dull they 
are. Folks don’t want to pay good 
money to see their tiresome neighbors 
over again. It stands to reason. How- 
ever, in spite of my entirely convincing 
explanations my friend remained hos- 
tile and incredulous. ‘Why, look here,’ 
he said, ‘you make your old innkeeper 
say on page twenty-seven: “It’s hot 
enough to fry eggs in the sun to-day.” 
Now you can’t deny that you’ve heard 
old Uncle Abijah say that time out of 
mind. The poor old man feels you’ve 
been spying on him.” ‘Good gracious,’ 
I said, ‘but so I’ve heard every other 
old man in town say it, and my own 
grandfather into the bargain.’ ‘Ah, you 
see you can’t say that you don’t use 
your friends for copy,’ he said, and left 
me.” 

At this point Uncle Abimelech fell 
into a long silence, shaking his head 
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At this he bounded in his chair, so that I was afraid he would go through the seat. 


mournfully, till I asked: “Well, what 
then?” 

He sighed heavily and went on, “Oh, 
I had to leave Kennebunkport, of 
course. Life was not possible for me 
there. I went to Bangor and began 
work on my next novel, which I wrote 
in the most profound seclusion from so- 
ciety. It was a story of Kansas during 
the Civil War (I had never been out of 
Maine at that time), and as the Clara 
Morris type of stormy and emotional 
woman was in vogue, I formed my 


heroine after that model, making her 
act throughout the book, at breakfast, 
dinner and supper, as Miss Morris did 
-at the most desperately clinging crisis 
of her most emotional love roles. She 
was very well received by the public, 
I remember, the first real success I had. 

“Just after I finished this story, and 
began to read the proofs, I met your 
Aunt Abigail that was to be, and paid 
my court to her at once. By the time 
the book came out, we were engaged; 
but that happy time was ruined for us 
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by the so-called friends who flocked 
around my poor sweetheart, whispering 
that I had violated the most sacred se- 
crets of love in thus describing for all 
the world to see matters that should be 
kept between us two. 

“Thank Heaven, Abby was as level- 
headed then as now, and somehow we 
came through it; though she, as a true, 
reserved and dignified daughter of New 
England, was exasperated to the last de- 
gree by having attributed to her all the 
hysterical goings-on of my quite impos- 
sible Evalina. It was of no use to ex- 
plain to a set of utterly unliterary folks, 
not only that I had written the book be- 
fore I ever saw Abby, but that if one 
wrote love-scenes the way they really 
happen, one would never make money 
enough to buy shoe-strings; and that 
my unfailing recipe for constructing an 
emotional scene was to imagine the ex- 
act opposite of what Abby or I or any 
sane person would do, and then set it 
down. 

“It’s perfectly self-evident! Did you 
ever in your life read a story where the 
people acted the way you would your- 
self—of course I don’t mean stodgy fail- 
ures like Henry James or Meredith, 
whose sales are too small to mention 
—but a real, honest, rattling hundred- 
thousand-sold-in-the-first-month novel 
such as live folks really read. Did you?” 

I ran over in my mind the “best-sell- 
ers” I’d read lately, and was shocked 
that Uncle Abimelech could have such 
doubts of any Haskins. “Good gracious 
me!” I cried. “I should hope I wouldn’t 
act like them! What an idea!” 

“There, you see,” said he, settling 
back in his chair and pulling down his 
waistcoat. “Of course you wouldn’t! 
But if you didn’t there wouldn’t be any 
story. But you can’t get anybody to 
take that in! The conceited things! 
They imagine that from their insipid 
lives you can get the colors for your 
conscientiously impossible pictures. But 
to go back to poor Abby, all my argu- 
ments didn’t help her a bit. Because 
she was tall and fair and so was that 
hussy of an Evalina, everybody believed 
and insisted on her believing that I 
made love with a note-book in my hand. 
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“Her girl friends said among them- 
selves that they were thankful they were 
going to marry honest merchants and 
farmers who wouldn’t go around tell- 
ing everybody how many kisses they 
had every evening; and one of them 
told Abby that she should think it would 
make her come up in goose-flesh all over 
to think that every time I put my arms 
around her I was noting down just the 
color of her back hair or how her shoul- 
der looked through her thin dress. The 
poor girl felt as though she weren't real- 
ly a decent woman by the time they got 
through with her—but that was nothing 
to what came after our marriage. 

“IT continued to write, as I always 
have, from documents and newspaper 
paragraphs—thank JHeaven,  there’s 
nothing of the artist in me! And I put 
my trust then as now in the good busi- 
ness methods which have never failed 
me. As fashions in literature changed 
I changed with them. Everybody was 
still doing colonial stories, and so I 
wrote another; not of New England— 
I was too wary by this time to trust 
any subject so near home—but of 
French Canada. Warned by the experi- 
ence about the resemblance of Abby to 
the objectionable Evalina, I made my 
new heroine the exact opposite of my 
dear bride. 

“Abby was tall, slender, blonde, and 
serious. I made my Lucette short, 
plump, dark, and overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits. Did I escape? Not the ill- 
fated Abimelech Hezekiah Haskins! 
Everybody said it was disgraceful so 
soon after my marriage to publish 
broadcast the fact that I no longer cared 
for the type of woman to which my wife 
belonged; and there were not wanting 
those who could pick out on the next 
block the original of my new infatua- 
tion in the person of a fat, vulgar little 
widow, who at once gave herself the 
most exasperating airs of shocked and 
flattered prudery whenever we met. If 
it had not been for your dear aunt’s re- 
straining influence I think I should have 
shaken her on one occasion at least, till 
her false teeth rattled in her silly head!” 

Uncle Abimelech breathed so hard at 
the remembrance and grew so red that 
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I made haste to throw him a 
fan. Armed with this he 
went on more quietly: “The 
book sold famously, but what 
is money compared to the pos- 
sibility of a shattered home? 
My brave Abigail, though 
sorely tried by the veiled 
sympathy and pitying com- 
miseration of her family, was, 
as always, the sure comfort of 
my life. Even she, however, 
thought that it would be well 
to lay the scene of the next 
novel, in a social class quite 
different from ours, and sug- 
gested the smart set of New 
York. I had been quite heart- 
sick at the. thought of ever 
writing again, though I had 
no other trade to provide for 
my steadily growing family ; 
but this seemed a real in- 
spiration. 

“I would certainly be safe 
on that ground, since I know 
no more of the smart set of 
New York than of Patagonia. 
So I set about work with a 
fresh hope. Looking through 
my newspaper paragraphs, I 
found one about the adven- 
tures of a housemaid who was 
also an expert burglar, and 
putting her in the most ex- 
alted families of New York 
and Newport society life—I learned 
their names from the society column of 
the New York Tribune—I wrote a story 
which made my publishers raise the 
royalties of their own accord. 

“There were three results from that 
story: first, the handsome sum of twen- 
ty thousand dollars before sales ended ; 
second, a long string of libel suits from 
New York people I had never heard of ; 
and lastly and most important, the in- 
dignant departure ,of our two faithful 
maids and the complete boycott declared 
on us by all the help in Maine. Abby 
did her own work because no maid 
would set foot in a house where the 
master made everybody believe the help 
were thieves and robbers. 

“We finally moved here to this sub- 
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I shall never forget the grieved expression of injured honesty in 


Uncle Abimelech’s eyes. 


urb, forced to begin life over again at 
middle age, and hired two Chinamen, 
after first making sure they could not 
speak English. The publishers used the 
libel suits for free advertising, and it 
was time to think of another master- 
piece. 

* “Profound psychological and exces- 
sively gloomy novels were in favor at 
that period. Surveying our happy family 
of five children, their blooming and con- 
tented mother, and myself, then as now 
wearing an eighteen-inch collar and 
shining disgracefully in my well-fed 
serenity, I decided to invent a story so 
different from our own life in every par- 
ticular that everybody should wonder 
how I knew anything about such con- 
ditions. I proceeded to concoct a heart- 
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breaking tale about a woman, ultra- 
modern, ultra-sensitive, ultra-every- 
thing she shouldn’t have been, married 
to a hard-headed, brutal business man, 
whose whole heart was in his belly. 

“The pair grew more and more apart, 
until finally the wretched, half-insane 
wife, in sheer nervous folly, throws her- 
self into the arms of an artist, pathetic- 
ally unconscious of anything that was 
going on. Repelled by his perfectly nat- 
ural movement of surprised dismay 
at her arrival at midnight at his rooms, 
in a white satin ball-dress with snow 
lying in her hair, she rushes out wild- 
ly into the cruel storm, sinks down 
and freezes to death at the corner of 
Sixty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue. 

“Abby and I worked out all the 
tragic details together, sitting on our 
vine-shaded veranda. I remember we 
had her freeze to death because the eve- 
nings were hot and it quite cooled us 
off to think about it. The book ap- 
peared, made a great success, and a de- 
served one, for I had given readers 
more solid gloom for their dollar and a 
half than any other author—and was 
nearly the death of my wife and my- 
self. Our children, then ranging from 
eleven to nineteen, united to denounce 
the brutal attack on their sainted mother 
and the conceited caricatured apotheosis 
of myself.” 

Uncle Abimelech turned to me for 
sympathy in his perplexity, wiping his 
forehead, for he had grown very shiny 
as he talked. “Can you imagine where 
those three oldest children get their idi- 
otic theatrical way of doing things? 
They said their confidence in me—in all 
humanity—was shaken by my ‘making 
copy of the sacred secrets of the home,’ 
as Freddie put it, when he came home 
after his freshman year at college. They 
said that if it would do Abby’s bruised 
sensibilities any good to leave me for- 
ever, that they would go in a mass with 
her and proclaim to the world which 
way their sympathies went. It was a 
question whether Abby or I was more 
shocked at this revelation of the vision 
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our children had of us, and the breach 
in the family has never been really 
healed since. I learned afterward that 
Maria, then seventeen and in her first 
love-affair, identified the artist of the 
story with a rollicking, jovial painter 
friend of mine, and wrought her usually 
self-controlled mother up to the pitch of 
boxing her ears by her pitying and ro- 
mantic condolence for the ill-fated at- 
tachment.” 

I never thought red-faced Uncle 
Abimelech could look forlorn, but he 
really did, so that for a moment I was 
sorry for him. “Well, what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

He nodded his head up and down 
meditatively, that unbecoming way that 
men with double chins so often have. “TI 
am going to make one more try. ‘New 
thought’ the ‘occult sciences,’ ‘psychic 
powers,’ and such nonsense is in the air 
nowadays, and as always I shall lead 
the van. I think you can say safely 
that nobody keeps his literary ear to the 
ground with more assiduity than your 
Uncle Abimelech. I shall write an oc- 
cult novel, and lay most of the scenes 
in the cell of the Great Lama in Tibet.” 
Here he got up, pulled down his waist- 
coat, and put his hat on the back of his 
head so that the bald spot wouldn't 
show below the brim behind. “But will 
it help me any? Not A. H. Haskins! 
I dare say the very grocery-boys will 
hoot after me in the streets that I am 
attacking the unions, and my best friend 
will refuse to play billiards with me.” 

I have always been thankful that we 
are not a literary family, but never so 
much. “Oh, Uncle Abimelech,” I called 
after him, “you ought to be managing a 
factory, or something like that, a real 
out-and-out trade, where business is 
business.” 

I shall never forget the grieved ex- 
pression of injured honesty in Uncle 
Abimelech’s eyes as he stopped at the 
foot of the steps and looked up at me. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake, what do 
you think I’m doing?” he cried, with 
righteous indignation. 
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Henry Miller 


By Rennold Wolf 


NE night about twenty years ago 

Charles Frohman and Henry 

Miller were strolling together 

along Market Street in San Francisco. 

Miller was a member of a stock com- 

pany of which Frohman was the busi- 

ness manager at a salary ten sizes 
smaller than his ambition. 

They spoke feelingly of New York, 
that goal of all theatrical apprentices. 
By railroad it was a week distant ; meas- 
ured by their immediate prospects it 
was as remote as the North Pole. 

“Never mind, Henry,” said Frohman, 
removing his hat and wiping his brow, 
“one of these days I shall have a thea- 
ter on Broadway and you will be its 
leading man.” 

The actor did not appear to derive 
much solace from the outlook. 

“Suffering Shakespeare, Charlie,” he 
exclaimed, “have I got to wait that long 
before I am a leading man?” 

Frohman kept his promise. In the 
course of a few years he acquired not 
one but a half-dozen theaters in New 
York, and then leased or built nearly as 
many more in London. 

As for Miller, he became Frohman’s 
leading man exactly as the schedule had 
been outlined that night in San Fran- 
cisco. But he did not stop there. He 
became a star, then he became a man- 
ager, and at the time these lines are 
written he is being mentioned solemnly 
as the managing-director of the New 
National Theater. And, in the opinion 
of the writer, on his demonstrated quali- 
fications he looms head and shoulders 
above any other candidate proposed for 
this office. 

From struggling player on the Pa- 
cific Coast to a nominee for the highest 
honors of the American stage is a long 
jump, and intervening there have been 
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numerous incidents proving clearly 
enough that Henry Miller’s success, 
like anybody’s success if one will take 
the trouble to investigate it, is not acci- 
dental. -Before considering Miller as 
the man and the actor, I shall tell a 
story which he relates of himself, be- 
cause it has a bearing upon his advance- 
ment. 

Just after the death of Edwin Booth 
a number of players and theatrical man- 
agers gathered at the concert-hall in 
Madison Square Garden to hold a me- 
morial service. Tommaso Salvini was 
appearing in New York at the time, 
and he had been invited to deliver an 
address. Miller had been chosen to 
translate his remarks, for the great Ital- 
ian actor did not speak a word of Eng- 
lish. 

To this end the translation of Signor 
Salvini’s speech had been delivered to 
Miller in advance. He had never wit- 
nessed one of the Italian actor’s per- 
formances, but when he read the speech 
he appreciated its beauties and strength, 
and fancied that the moment had come 
when he might create a profound im- 
pression by redelivering it in his best 
elocutionary style. Inasmuch as those 
assembled at the service would not un- 
derstand Signor Salvini, Miller believed 
that he, and not his colleague from over 
the seas, would become the real center 
of interest. 

Long and carefully he rehearsed the 
speech. Every intonation and every 
gesture he tried again and again, with 
the same precision he usually gave to 
the study of a new role. 

The day of the service at length ar- 
rived. As Signor Salvini arose a hush 
fell over the audience. Then, with that 
wonderful mastery of facial expression 
and characterization that knows no lan- 
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guage, Salvini spoke of the art of the 
great Booth. As his powerful voice 
rolled through the room and his eyes 
flashed at the mention of Booth’s 
achievements, the audience felt every 
word. One did not need to understand 
Italian; Salvini spoke an _ universal 
tongue. 

Miller looked on in dismay. Com- 
pared with the giant Salvini, he real- 
ized that he was but a pygmy. He 
glanced shamefacedly at the few friends 
to whom he had revealed his cherished 
hopes. He might have run away, but 
the chairman of the meeting introduced 
him and explained his function at the 
ceremony. 

Miller arose slowly, stammered unin- 
telligibly for a moment, and finally, ta- 
king the typewritten translation from 
his pocket, read it in a parrotlike man- 
ner. 

But that was not to be the end of his 
humiliation. On his way out he was 
hailed by Henry Irving. 

“Miller, I hope to meet you again 
some time,” said Mr. Irving. 

“Well, here’s some recognition, at 
least,” thought Miller, flattered by Mr. 
Irving’s attention to him. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Irving,” he replied, 
“I’m likely to meet you one of these 
evenings at the Players’ Club.” 

“What, are you an actor?” exclaimed 
Irving. 

In the year 1908 no one is in doubt 
about Miller’s profession. He not only 
is an actor, but he is an actor of excep- 
tional attainments, of lofty ideals and, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, he 
is at once the most artistic and most ex- 
pert stage-director of this country. 

Much has been written of art as op- 
posed to commercialism in the theater. 
For purposes of publication any man- 
ager in New York will assure you that 
profit is a secondary consideration with 
him. Well, it is true in the case of 
Henry Miller. I honestly doubt if ii is 
true of any other theatrical producer in 
this land of aggrandizement and accu- 
mulation. 

It was not until Mr. Miller about 
three years ago obtained an interest in 
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the tiny Princess Theater—at one time 
justly christened the Jonah Theater— 
that he became a real force in metro- 
politan theatricals. He had rendered 
excellent servicé as an actor, it is true, 
but the radiance of Henry Miller, the 
star, was rapidly dimming. At the Em- 
pire Theater he had been a leading man 
of virility, even if he had lacked personal ~ 
charm and flexibility. Once away from 
Charles Frohman’s guidance he created 
a long series of rdles, sometimes with 
honor to himself and profit to his man- 
agement, but more often with only the 
knowledge of honest endeavor for his 
reward. His portrayal of Sydney Car- 
ton in “The Only Way” is the loftiest 
monument to his artistry during the 
period of his career when he received 
his orders from others. 

The truth is that in the vulgar, cruel 
parlance of the Rialto, Henry Miller 
was a “dead one” when he undertook 
the task of exploiting himself and Mar- 
garet Anglin and fesuscitating the luck- 
less Princess Theater at the same time. 
Compared with this feat the task of 
cleansing the Augean stables was trivial 
laundry-work. 

Following her marvelous perform- 
ance of Mrs. Dane in “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense,’ Miss Anglin likewise seemed to 
have boarded the shoot-the-chutes that 
leads to theatrical mediocrity. She had 
been wandering rather aimlessly about 
the country in ‘“‘The Eternal Feminine” 
and other plays which the public repu- 
diated, and her début at the Princess 
was in the nature of a histrionic repro- 
duction of Custer’s Last Fight. 

In a single night Mr. Miller restored 
her to metropolitan favor, brought the 
discredited Princess within the radius 
of popular theaters, and promoted him- 
self to eminence as author, stage-di- 
rector and manager. For he had trans- 
formed Wilkie Collins’ story, “The New 
Magdalen,” into a play to which he gave 
the title of “Zira,” and Miss Anglin 
and a most carefully rehearsed com- 
pany. did the rest. 

I was present at the first perform- 
ance, and well recall Mr. Miiller’s 
speech when goaded to that traditional 
entr’acte nuisance by the clamorous de- 
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mands of the weak-minded portion of 
the audience. Mr. Miller was at that 
time one of a small band of men op- 
posed to the powerful Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, mainly because they had been 
left outside the breastworks. I shall do 
Mr. Miller the credit of admitting my 
belief in his sincerity. 

“A certain powerful manager,” said 
the jubilant author-producer, referring 
to Mr. A. L. Erlanger, “told me re- 
cently that there was no place on Broad- 
way for this attraction. I am happy 
to refute that assertion to-night. We 
are here, and you will help us to re- 
main here.” 

He spoke for ten minutes in a simi- 
lar strain, and won the approval of the 
representatives of his theatrical faction 
and censure in one or two newspapers. 
The speech was not tactful and it was 
unnecessary. Henry Miller knows little 
of tact. He has not been schooled in 
diplomacy. He is aggressive, blunt, ob- 
stinate, fanatic. But once convince him 
of the error of his ways, and his peni- 
tence is distressing. 

At a dinner given to Mr. Erlanger a 
few weeks ago Mr. Miller was one of 
the principal speakers. They had not 
met since the evening when Mr. Miller 
denounced the Syndicate’s head _be- 
cause of his distrust of the potency of 
“Zira.” However, Mr. Miller had 
meanwhile been admitted to the fold; 
and that makes a difference, you know. 

Before an assemblage of several hun- 
dred men Mr. Miller arose and recalled 
his grievance against the man they had 
gathered to extol. He confessed with- 
out reservation or attempt at justifica- 
tion the error of judgment that had led 
him astray. Then, with wine-glass held 
aloft, he proposed a toast to Mr. Er- 
langer: “A theatrical genius and one of 
the greatest generals of his time.” 

At this writing Mr. Miller is enjoy- 
ing the fruits of a still greater financial 
success, “The Great Divide.” This 
drama, called by some “the great 
American play”—which, by the way, it 
isn’t—has made Mr. Miller a compara- 
tively rich man. Whatever the real 
merits of the play, the general public 
has indorsed it, and to Mr. Miller must 
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go the honor of recognizing the dra- 
matic force of William Vaughn Moody, 
previously known only as a poet and 
college professor. Mr. Miller’s stage- 
craft accomplished fully as much for the 
play as did the literary skill of its author 
or the acting of Mr. Miller and Miss 
Anglin in the leading rédles. 

Another excellent example of Mr. 
Miller’s willingness to shoulder the con- 
sequences of his own mistakes came last 
winter when he produced a play entitled 
“The Lancers.” It was his first, and 
probably last, conflict with musical com- 
edy. The play was a dismal failure 
at Daly’s Theater. It is the custom 
and a constitutional right of producers 
under such circumstances to shift the 
burden of blame to author, star, sup- 
porting company, booking-agent, the 
weather, financial market, depravity of 
public taste, war-clouds in the Far East, 
and other calamities which by tradition 
have been relied upon to exonerate the 
real culprit in theatrical catastrophes. 

Mr. Miller did not avail himself of 
these rights as read in the manager’s 
Declaration of Independence and Mag- 
na Charta. He did not wait even to be 
accused of shortcomings; he accused 
himself. To the dramatic editors of 
New York City he sent a most remark- 
able and altogether unique document, 
inasmuch as for the first time in the 
history of the stage an actor had 
pleaded guilty. The actor, you should 
know, believes that he, like the king, 
can do no wrong. 

He wrote as follows, with a request 
that his comment be published: 


Several criticisms of the play state that 
Miss Cecilia Loftus and Mr. Lawrance 
D’Orsay were not happy in their parts. The 
transgression is mine—all mine. The players 
acquitted themselves nobly. Had I done half 
so well in the selection of a play, success 
would have crowned their efforts. 

“The Lancers” is a Henry Miller, modern- 
ized idea of a play, entitled “The Passing 
Regiment,” which I liked as a young man. 
When I decided to revive it for the con- 
temporary stage I forgot that times had 
changed. I recalled only how I, in the inex- 
perience of my youth, had enjoyed the situa- 
tions, now moss-covered, and the jokes, now 
stale. I understood last night that I was 
entirely wrong. The play of my boyhood is 
as far out of date as the hat and the coat 
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of my boyhood. My company is to be com- 
mended for its loyalty to such incompetent 
generalship. 


After such self-reproaches from an 
actor, who dares argue that the mil- 
lennium is not at hand? 

The profits of his enterprises Mr. 
Miller invests in a farm and automo- 
biles—both expensive to amateurs. The 
farm is situated on the highest ground 
in Westchester County. It overlooks 
the Palisades of the Hudson on one 
side and the pleasures of Rye Beach on 
the other. The new owner has pre- 
served the architecture of the old co- 
lonial house that stands on the grounds, 
but he has transformed its interior into 
a catalogue of modern improvements. 
Mr. Miller spends a great amount of his 
time there. Also he spends a great 
amount of his money there. If the 
farm ever begins to pay the legal rate 
of interest on the investment Mr. Mil- 
ler’s income from this source alone will 
be enormous. An artificial lake, a 
brick garage—at the Players’ Club they 
say it is gold-lined—a picture-gallery, a 
gymnasium and a Turkish bath are a 
few of the necessities demanded by this 
twentieth century apostle of advanced 
agriculture. 

It is when he lolls back comfortably 
in his motor-car that he grows loqua- 
cious and confidential. It is then also 
that he dreams, that his ideas take lofty 
flights, and that he plans to put his 
shoulder to the drama and give it help- 
ful lifts. 

Oh, yes, Henry Miller has ideas, 
plenty of them, and what is more, 
Henry Miller puts them into execution. 
It was my pleasure once to accompany 
him on a motor trip through Darkest 
Bronx and over the hills and far away 
to Yonkers and other suburban stations. 

Mr. Miller puffed vigorously at a 
cigar and thought. A distinguished col- 
lege professor had a day or two before 
interviewed himself for publication on 
the flaws of the American drama. He 
found fault with it, and his criticism 
clearly had irritated Mr. Miller. About 
the second cigar beyond Tarrytown he 
began to speak. 

“There has been of late,” he re- 


marked, “an epidemic of faultfinding 
with the present condition of our stage. 
A number of veterans have burned the 
midnight oil in venting their displeas- 
ure, and numerous Sunday editors have 
called upon the volunteer censorian 
corps to augment the onslaught under 
which the poor, benighted dramatist, 
actor and manager have bowed their 
heads in mute humility. Believe me, 
since I never have been a college pro- 
fessor but have spent my life in the 
theater, it is with considerable trepida- 
tion that I utter one gentle little bark 
of protest against the supercilious tone 
adopted by the men who conform to 
the precept of Sir Joseph Porter: ‘Take 
my advice and never go to sea, and you 
all may be rulers of the queen’s navy.’ ” 

That outburst seemed to afford him 
instantaneous relief. He lighted a fresh 
cigar, and sank again into reflection. 
Suddenly the scowl came back. 

“That was a luminous display of this 
kind of dramatic Dogberryism in yes- 
terday’s paper,” he resumed. “Since 
these views emanated from a man who 
occupies the chair of English litera- 
ture in a great university they must 
carry some weight with the unpractised 
in the theater and so work a great in- 
justice. 

“T have given some inquiry to de- 
termine what force is the most antag- 
onistic to progress in the American 
theater, and it is my conclusion that 
the Cook’s Tour is responsible for the 
greatest discouragement to our stage 
and its workers, inasmuch as it begets 
in those who have hopped, skipped and 
jumped about abroad a snobbery and a 
silly affectation of knowledge beyond 
those who have remained at home. 

“Say, have you ever noticed how 
those who have caught a fleeting 
glimpse of European conditions come 
home and expatiate upon the purity of 
diction of the French, Germans or Ital- 
ians, as the case may be, not under- 
standing one syllable of the foreign lan- 
guage? That’s the way they use their 
self-constituted wisdom as a whip of 
criticism upon the actors who speak a 
language which they, in a measure, do 
understand.” 
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There was no doubting it—Henry 
Miller was peevish. 

“Why, any shrewd manager knows 
the way to enlist the enthusiasm of the 
four o’clock tea-drinking Columbuses of 
the theater,” he growled, “by means of 
the well-worn trick of placing before 
them something which is obscure to the 
normal mind, and giving them the grati- 
fication of discovering to their own sat- 
isfaction virtues and qualities therein 
that must come as a surprise to both 
the dramatist and the actor. This is a 
harmless recreation in itself, but when 
it is used as a standard by which to 
belittle what really is good and honest 
—well, it provokes me; yes, it provokes 
me very much. 

“Take the stupid comment of our 
professor in yesterday’s paper. He has 
the effrontery to state that no stage- 
manager to-day pays the same attention 
to detail as did the late Augustin Daly. 
Of course, the value of his opinion upon 
this point is shown a little later when 
he disclaims any knowledge of the pres- 
ent-day stage-manager. He assumes 
that such an acquaintance would not be 
worth his while. Now, I am second 
to no man in my respect for Augustin 
Daly and for the past achievements in 
the theater, but veneration is not a 
greater virtue than justice. Maybe you 
will think me iconoclastic, but just the 
same I firmly believe that the attention 
now being given to the details of stage- 
production are more thorough than ever 
before. Why, I remember a time in 
Mr. Daly’s company when we regarded 
the addition of a few pieces of furniture 
to a drawing-room set in the nature of 
a new production. 

“Mind you, I’m not asking for 
anemic criticism upon the shortcomings 
of actor, author and manager, but in 
fixing to-day’s standard one should 
take, as in all other arts and profes- 
sions, the highest and best in evidence. 
Is it fair to berate our calling by meas- 
uring us according tc the least ef- 
ficient ?” 

Mr. Miller paused for a reply. Re- 
ceiving a nod of acquiescence, he con- 
tinued : 

“This professor bemoans the great 
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difficulty of casting a play ideally. He 
says it is difficult to ‘put your finger 
on them’—meaning good actors—be- 
cause they are ‘scattered all over the 
country.’ Possibly the time will come 
when artists of superior rank may be 
hailed like cabmen, but my optimism 
does not carry me to that extent. 

“There isn’t any doubt that many re- 
grettable conditions exist to-day, but 
when in history has this not been true? 
This applies in particular to the lack 
of broad opportunity given the young 
actor. Few there are who have been 
allowed really to practise their art to 
any extent, and when one by force of 
unconquerable ambition has attempted 
a part beyond his admitted capabilities, 
he generally has had meted out to him 
the same gentle encouragement that a 
venerable New York critic gave an 
actor so afflicted, prior to his appearance 
in ‘Hamlet’ ten years ago, when in his 
columns he announced: ‘The crime will 
be committed in Albany.’ 

“Acrid humor is not criticism. Sar- 
casm is easier and cheaper than anal- 
ysis.” 

At this point Mr. Miller mentioned 
names. Every jolt of the car brought 
out a fresh and vivid qualifying ad- 
jective. They were not pretty adjec- 
tives. For that matter, dynamite isn’t 
pretty, but it’s cogent. 

“Maybe the worst is yet to come,” he 
resumed when he had adjusted his feel- 
ings to suit the beautiful landscape and 
the gentle breezes, “but I doubt it. My 
idea is a closer communion between the 
young and old of the profession by the 
establishment of an academy in which 
might be installed the greatest masters 
of those different accomplishments 
requisite to the actor in a thoroughly 
facile expression of his art, with a 
stage therein where might be produced 
by the younger actors the classic drama. 
Thereby their scope would be broad- 
ened, and in them might be begotten a 
love and reverence for the past which 
are not likely to follow from a constant 
sneering at the present. 

“Of course, what I have said alludes 
merely to a small percentage of the pub- 
lic, but as that small percentage arro- 
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gates to itself the entire mental force it 
is difficult to maintain one’s peace. Any- 
way, I sha’n’t.” 

Mr. Miller is one of the most com- 
panionable of men, and, despite the 
vigor of the conversation just related, 
he has an infinite amount of patience. 
But when the explosion does come it 
can be heard for miles around. 

He has the reputation of being a roar- 
ing lion at rehearsals. His anger has 
been likened to the fury of a woman 
scorned, which is superior even to hell, 
according to an eminent authority. It 
must be admitted that Henry Miller in 
a temper is not exactly a playful lamb 
or a prattling infant. Nevertheless, 
competent actors seldom have reason to 
complain of his outbursts. Only the 
negligent and the stupid feel his wrath. 

He is a man of inexhaustible energy 
and physical strength. So deeply ab- 
sorbed does he become in rehearsals that 
he loses all idea of time, and woe be- 
tide the person that interrupts or dis- 
tracts him. 

On one occasion he kept a company 
at rehearsal from early morning until 
eight o’clock in the evening without re- 
cess and without food. When one of 
the young women in the cast fainted he 
looked at his watch for the first time. 
He was abject and profuse in apologies 
when he realized what he had done, and 
insisted that the entire company go 
with him to a restaurant for dinner. 

If Henry Miller lacked any other 
quality to commend him his modesty 
would establish him in the favor of in- 
telligent men and women who are 
brought frequently mto contact with 
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playerfolk. Mr. Miller is a distinct re- 
lief. He has accomplished big things, 
yet he will converse for hours without 
referring to one of them. He possesses 
confidence and ambition, but he does not 
parade them in the drawing-room or on 
the street corner. 

He has frightfully extravagant tastes 
and is generous to an alarming degree. 
He maintains an extensive suite of of- 
fices in Fifth Avenue and he seldom 
visits them. He resides at the Waldorf- 
Astoria across the street, and there ke 
transacts most of his business. He 
breakfasts in bed, with the morning pa- 
pers by his side. Between his grape- 
fruit and coffee he dictates replies to 
the letters which his secretary has 
brought him. During his other meals 
he reads plays. 

Henry Miller is an Englishman by 
birth, an architect by early training, 
and an actor from choice. A magazine- 
story of Sir Henry Irving’s rise from 
a clerkship in an East India office to 
the pinnacle of England’s foremost actor 
convinced him that he, too, might attain 
fame on the stage. He witnessed a per- 
formance of “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
right then and there architecture lost all 
its charms for him. 

His first rdle was that of the Earl of 
Leicester. He had one line, “Whom 
does your grace mean?” He rehearsed 
it several thousand times in the solitude 
of his chamber. After the first perform- 


ance he made so bold as to ask the 
leader of the orchestra how 
liked him in the part. 

“Why, I didn’t hear you say any- 
thing,” replied the leader. 


he had 
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SOLVER. OF 
MYSTERIES 
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IV.—MISS ERSKINE’S DISAPPEARANCE 


E had had a week of idleness, 
and Judith was growing rest- 
less for lack of employment. 

A violent quarrel between the French 
maids gave her an excuse for spending 
some energy by reorganizing her house- 
hold. The morning saw us bombarded 
by French epithets ; the evening saw us 
settled with American servants—a cook, 
a young butler, and for Judith’s per- 
sonal maid, a big-eyed, shrinking young 
girl, the very incarnation of fear. I 
said I should have gone into a nervous 
decline with Bella about me, but Judith 
said that Bella cured her of her desire 
to bully. The family cataclysm healed, 
Judith sat down with a smile of peace 
on her face and began to turn over the 
neat packages of newspaper clippings 
that filled her private desk. 

“Intuitions again?” I asked her. 

Judith frowned a little. She was al- 
ways afraid of counting on that sixth 
sense of hers for fear that in revenge 
it wouid leave her. 

“I simply feel like turning over 
these,” she said abruptly, giving a little 
thump to a package which was labeled 
“Mysterious Disappearances.” 

Then I burrowed into a big chair by 
the lamp with a book, for I knew some- 
thing would happen presently, and I 
had grown to enjoy the excitements of 
Judith’s profession. 


When the bell rang and Mr. Herbert 
Germyn was admitted I felt disap- 
pointed, for I supposed at first that he 
had merely come as a caller. Judith’s 
assistance in getting the money of his 
mother’s ward, Marianela Alvarez, a 
few days before, had begun an acquaint- 
ance which I expected to watch with 
interest. Judith, too, supposed he had 
come as a caller, and I knew by the 
way she drew down her splendid eye- 
brows that she was rather irritated, 
when after a few moments of general 
talk he said: 

“Miss Carmichael, I did not expect 
to ask you for your professional serv- 
ices again so soon, but I must tell you 
about the case of a young girl, which 
troubles me very much.” 

Judith leaned back in her chair, and 
said indifferently : 

“T shall be very much interested to 
hear.” 

Mr. Germyn got up and_ stood 
against the mantel, where he rested his 
elbow very easily, looking down on us. 
There was something so big and lovable 
about the attitude that Judith dropped 
her indifferent air. 

“You know,” he said boyishly, “I am 
a bit romantic. I love mysteries, and 
I used to think I had a trifle of skill 
as private detective—that is, until I met 
you, Miss Carmichael. You have put 
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me to shame, and I’ll never venture to 
do my little analyses or deductions 
again; you make them too simple.” 

Judith smiled at him, and he went on: 

“T suppose that it is because of my 
love of romance that I became attracted 
to Mics Erskine. My mother was com- 
ing down the steps in front of our 
apartment building one day when she 
slipped. Miss Erskine, who happened 
to be passing, saved her from falling, 
but at the expense of a sprained wrist. 
Of course we had a doctor, and when 
we found she was boarding, a stranger 
in this city where she had come for 
work, we kept her until she was well. 
Then I got her a position as stenog- 
rapher in my cousin Copperleigh’s of- 
fices.” 

“When was all this?” asked Judith. 

“Some three months ago. At first 
Miss Erskine took rooms a few thou- 
sand miles off—in the Bronx. Then 
a neighbor of my mother’s, whose hus- 
band was away, and who did not wish 
to sleep with only servants in the apart- 
ment, offered Miss Erskine a room. 
She boarded outside. In the beginning 
she seemed very happy. She ran in and 
out of my mother’s rooms with feet as 
light as a little quail’s, and we could 
hear her outside, as she waited to be 
admitted, humming like a bee. She— 
she was very attractive.” 

“Was?” asked Judith. 

“T hope more than was,” he said as 
he turned away his face with a troubled 
gesture. “A few days ago she sud- 
denly changed. I don’t know what she 
was wearing—the same clothes, I sup- 
pose, but she gave me the impression of 
being dressed in black. I mean every- 
thing about her became subdued. Those 
big, wonderful eyes of hers, blue, 
seemed a somber black. She drooped. 
She walked about sidewise, as if she 
would be glancing in all directions at 
once.” 

Judith nodded. “Afraid of some- 
thing, evidently.” 

“The apartment in which she was 
staying is just above my mother’s. One 
night, two or three days after I noticed 
the change in her, I happened to glance 
out of my window, which is at the back, 


under hers. Two men were planted 
against the alley fence, gazing up. I 
did not pay any particular attention to 
them, until I heard her light restless 
steps passing up and down, up and 
down, over my head. Then I went to 
the wincow again; they were still there, 
walking about. I think they must have 
stayed an hour, and all the time Miss 
Erskine paced up and down, with now 
and then a pause, when, I take it, she 
was looking out of her window.” 

“And in the morning?” prompted Ju- 
dith. 

“She went to work early. I fancy 
she must have been down an hour be- 
fore Copperleigh’s offices were un- 
locked. Some time after she had gone, 
the men came into the alley, waited a 
little while, and left. Perhaps that was 
because I sat at my window and stared 
at them, and they were afraid I would 
call the police. I went down to Copper- 
leigh’s that afternoon, about closing 
time, and asked Miss Erskine casually 
if I might walk back with her. She 
could not conceal her gratitude, poor 
child.” 

“The men followed you, of course,” 
said Judith. 

“Yes. She took my arm, and trem- 
bled with terror, but she made no ex- 
planation. All she said was: ‘And I 
had been almost happy here too!’ I 
took her up-stairs, and went back to my 
watch at the window. The men were 
there. And they were there by sunrise, 
in the morning—one of them picking 
up the stray papers and cans. That 
day Miss Erskine did not go down to 
the office. I intended to ask her if I 
might not set the police on the men. 
But in the morning her hostess came to 
my mother with a note. Miss Erskine 
had been called away from the city, 
would explain later, and would send for 
her trunk later. I went to her former 
boarding-house, but they knew nothing 
of her, nor had they heard anything at 
Copperleigh’s office.” 

“She disappeared—when ?” asked Ju- 
dith. 

“Two days ago.” 

“Will you describe the two men?” 

“They looked to me like common 
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Mr. Germyn got up and stood against the mantel, where he rested his elbow. 


loafers—dark, stocky, not too clever or 
they would have been afraid to do their 
watching so openly. I took a snap shot 
of them. Of course, it is too little to 
show much, but it will give you an idea 
of their proportions.” 

“Good!” said Judith as he took a 
rolled 4 x5 picture from his pocket. “TI 
should like to have you as an assistant, 
Mr. Germyn.” 

“Now don’t turn my head, Miss Car- 


michael,” he urged, smiling, “and do 
find poor little Miss Erskine. I wish I 
had a picture of her.” 

“Suppose you describe her,” said Ju- 


dith, a little less genially. 


“Of course—big blue eyes I told you 
of, that grow black when she’s sorry or 
afraid; bright brown hair, very smooth, 
with just a tiny roll back from her 
forehead; little mouth; pale face; slim 
figure; very restless movements. She 
falls to pieces when I try to tell you.’ 

“Never mind,” said Judith, “I think 
I know the type. Have you told me 
everything you know about Miss Ers- 
kine ?” 

“Everything. She told us very little 
as I remember it now. She said her 
mother is dead, and I don’t think she 
mentioned her father. She told us some 
anecdotes of her childhood that meant 
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nothing. At the time she did not seem 
secretive, for she always had a quick 
frank answer to a question. But then, 
my mother does not ask many ques- 
tions.” 

“And her habits, her friends?” 

“She had none but us—and, oh, yes, 
young Weston, Copperleigh’s secretary, 
used to walk home with her sometimes. 
I remember my mother saying that the 
woman she stayed with remarked that 
Miss Erskine never had any letters. 
Nevertheless, she’s a good, fine girl.” 

Judith stared at the tiny figures of 
the two men in the photograph for 
a few moments, and then she said: 

“T’ll do my best to find Miss Erskine, 
Mr. Germyn. But now you must run 
off or else talk to Fay here, for I must 
think.” 

He looked quite crestfallen, and Ju- 
dith uttered a satisfied laugh. 

“T can’t mix work and play,” she 
said. 

Evidently I did not amuse Mr. Ger- 
myn, for he left as soon as he decently 
could. Meanwhile Judith had been 
pacing back and forth in her study, her 
head bent, her hands clasped lightly 
behind her back. The moment the door 
closed behind Mr. Germyn, she sprang 
into the drawing-room. 

“Telephone for the car, Fay, and get 
into a street suit! We are going out.” 

A dozen protests surged within me; 
it was wet; it was after nine o’clock; I 
was interested in my book, and it was 
a bore to change my dress. But none 
of my objections passed my lips; if Ju- 
dith wanted us to go out, sooner or 
later out we would go. I went to the 
telephone as she ran up-stairs to dress. 

In twenty minutes we were both 
ready, and the car was waiting at the 
door. As we were hurrying from our 
Bedrooms, we heard a wordy altercation 
from the servants’ apartments. Judith’s 
face flamed. If there was anything that 
made her seethe with rage, it was an in- 
terruption when she was started on one 
of her direct courses, and above all she 
demanded absolute serenity in her 
household when she was engaged on 
any quest. 


She dashed toward the disputants, 
but as she passed the rear hall window 
she paused for a swift instant. I 
thought I saw a man dodging about in 
our pocket-handkerchief of a back yard, 
but I was not sure. Judith hurried on, 
and I heard her addressing the cook. 
I expected to hear her discharge all 
three servants, so that I was surprised 
when she remarked calmly: 

“IT can’t have this noise, Mary. 
What’s the matter? Richard has gone 
to bed, and can’t post a letter for you, 
and Bella refuses? Why don’t you do 
it yourself? Why should Bella oblige 
you? A young girl should not be out 
alone at this hour of the night. Give 
me your letter; I will post it. Now no 
more noise, please. Go to bed, all of 
you.” 

Judith came back with an inscrutable 
look on her face, and paused again be- 
fore the hall window for a lightning 
moment. 

“You should not have stood in sight 
here, Fay,” she said, “but come along; I 
have scolded enough now.” 

“Where are we going?” I asked as 
we got into the car. 

“To an address I looked up while 
you were getting ready,” she said crisp- 
ly. “I should think you would have 
found out by this time, Fay, that I hate 
to be questioned, and am as cross as 
two sticks when I’m working.” 

I must say she was not the most 
peaceful companion when she had any 
difficulty to unravel; but then, I under- 
stood that all her nervous force, all her 
brain and instincts, went into what she 
was doing, and she had no energy left 
for amiable intercourse. 

We rode up-town for some miles, the 
raw, wet air striking our faces, the 
rain beading the glass of our machine. 
Presently the carriage drew up by a 
tall, yellow flat-building. We got out, 
and entered. Judith peered at the cards 
under the letter-boxes, found the one 
with the name “Weston” on it, and 
pushed the button. Presently a clicking 
sound informed us that we might climb 
the stairs. On the third landing we 


paused; the door on the left-hand flat 
opened and a dark young man looked 
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at us inquiringly. He was slim, with 
thin waving hair, and a troubled eye. 

“You are Mr. Weston,” asked Ju- 
dith, “Mr. Copperleigh’s secretary ?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Hadn’t we better talk inside?” asked 
Judith, smiling. “Or if you like, come 
down to my car. I want to speak to 
you about Miss Erskine.” 

He started, and the door-knob rattled 
in his hand. 

“T do not know—I cannot 

“We had better come in, perhaps,” 
said Judith. 

He led the way to a box of a living- 
room. 

“My mother is out,’ he said nerv- 
ously, “so I’m alone. But if you don’t 
mind. we 

Judith seated herself and waved me 
to a chair. 

“Professionally, I don’t mind any- 
thing. I’m Miss Carmichael, a detect- 
ive. I am commissioned to find Miss 
Erskine.” 

“T do not think I can help you very 
much,” he said, “though Heaven knows 
I wish I could.” 

“Tell me all you know of her.” 

“It is very little. Some three months 
ago she came to work in Mr. Copper- 
leigh’s offices. I am thrown somewhat 
among the young women stenograph- 
ers, but as a rule I do not see them 
after hours. But Miss Erskine—she’s 
very different. I don’t know what there 
is about her. She never talks of her 
early days—nothing you could put your 
finger on. But I saw that nothing could 
surprise her; no wealth; no talent; 
nothing impressed her except good- 
ness : 

‘He broke off, and Judith nodded at 
him understandingly. 

“Yet she seemed frank enough,” he 
went on. “I mean, after we got to be 
friends. She’d say what she thought of 
people, and things in the office and in 
politics and all that. She talked so 
much of the Germyn family, too, that it 
did not occur to me at the time that she 
acted as if she had no past and no fu- 
ture, just the present. There really 
isn’t anything more to tell. We became 
friends; I called on her once or twice— 
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not often, for she did not seem to want 
it. She did not go any place with me, 
either, except for walks.” 

“And you never learned anything 
about her ?” 

Mr. Weston looked at Judith nerv- 
ously, and then said hesitatingly : 

“She had a great horror of crime of 
any sort; wouldn’t discuss a newspaper 
account of one; hated all talk of prisons 
or cruelties. But that just shows her 
general humanitarianism, doesn’t it?” 

“Um!” remarked Judith. “What 
else?” 

Mr. Weston moved restlessly in his 
chair. 

“There is nothing else. She disap- 
peared two days ago without a word 
to me—without a word. It is true, I 
had not seen much of her for a week 
before, and yet I had thought she val- 
ued my friendship. I supposed, at first, 
it might be Mr. Germyn—TI thought all 
sorts of things.” 

“What else?” persisted Judith. 

“There’s nothing else,” he repeated. 

“Oh, yes there is, Mr. Weston,” said 
Judith decidedly. “You had seen little 
of her for a week before her disappear- 
ance. What had you done to cause 
that break in your relations?” 

“T assure you 

“Mr. Weston,” said Judith impatient- 
ly, “you are wasting my time. Surely 
you know that it is perfectly simple for 
me to find out everything I want to 
about just what you were doing hour 
by hour of that week.” 

Mr. Weston gave a long sigh, half of 
relief and half of distress. 

“Well, then, I will tell you the rest, 
for I think I am indirectly responsible 
for her disappearance,” he said, his 
nervousness suddenly leaving him. He 
looked at Judith directly, though he 
spoke unsteadily. 

“It was not very long after I had 
known Miss Erskine that I began to 
care for her. It was bad enough won- 
dering if Germyn was not more in the 
running than I was, living in the same 
house; but it was worse when I began 
to suspect Miss Erskine. Maybe that’s 
too strong a word, but I am suspicious 
by nature, and while she seemed the 
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loveliest creature in the world—and she 
is, she is!” 

Judith nodded at him sympathetic- 
ally, and he continued: 

“Once or twice in the street-cars she 
had been pushed against me, and I had 
felt some sort of a metal bar on her 
right arm. I hadn’t thought of it. Girls 
often have queer fads, and if she cared 
to wear a bracelet below her elbow, 
why not. But one day we were out 
rowing, and she took the oars. I think 





He started, and the door-knob rattled in his hand. 


for a moment she forgot about that 
bracelet, for she rolled up her sleeves 
—she did not wear those short sleeves 
like the other girls in the office. It was 
so jolly to have her laughing and work- 
ing at the oars that I did not notice 
anything at first. But. presently my 
eyes fell on the bracelet. It was not 
silver or gold, but just a round of black 
steel. I have extraordinarily sharp eyes, 
and I saw that it was engraved with 
the figures 1142. I made no comment, 
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of course, but she must have recollected, 
for in a minute I had to take a look 
at the tiller, and when I turned round 
again her sleeves were down.” 

“Well?” asked Judith, with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Something about it made me feel 
queer. That steel and the number to- 
gether made me think of a handcuff. 
Then I remembered how she hated the 
thought of prisons. I remembered once 
she had almost fainted when some one 
spoke of Sing Sing. Miss Carmichael, 
I was a cad, I know, but I had to find 
out. I spoke of Sing Sing to her, and 
again she turned white and trembled. 
The next day I spoke of some other 
prison, and while she showed disturb- 
ance it was not so great.” 

“So you went to Sing Sing and made 
inquiries about number 1142?” said Ju- 
dith. “Go on.” 

“Yes, one of the wardens is a friend 
of mine. Don’t you see, Miss Carmi- 
chael? Suppose he was her lover or 
her husband. I had to know—and yet 
I ought to have trusted her.” 

His face took on a distorted expres- 
sion, and mechanically he traced back 
and forth the pattern on the side of his 
armchair. 

Judith looked at him kindly and did 
not hurry him. 

“I saw him, 1142,” said Weston, 
“but my friend could not tell me any- 
thing about him because he was a new 
official. He promised to find out for 
me, however, and write me. He has 
not done so, and I don’t want him to 
now. I could not stay at Sing Sing 
any longer, for Mr. Copperleigh ex- 
pected me back on Sunday morning for 
a special dictation. I ran down on Sat- 
urday afternoon, you know.” 

“And number 1142—what did he 
look like?” interrupted Judith. 

“He had perfectly white hair, and 
a young face; he could easily have been 
her husband.” 

“But didn’t you find out how long he 
had been there?” 

“T forgot to at the time,” said 
Weston. “You see, my friend had said, 
‘I don’t know’ to several of my ques- 
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tions; he was rather inattentive to me, 
anyhow, for it was just about his own 
second trip around, and he was busy 
keeping up his dignity. Then, I did 
not want to show too much interest in 
number 1142, and I was pretty well 
cut up besides. But, Miss Carmichael, 
short as my stay there was, it was long 
enough to bring annoyance to her— 
Miss Erskine.” 

He rose from his chair and strode 
up and down as he talked. 

“T had always heard that informa- 
tion leaks quickly in the prisons. Some- 
how it must have been found out that 
I was interested in prisoner 1142. I 
know that the day after I had got back 
to town, two men, one of whom I had 
noticed on the train with me, in some 
way were annoying Miss Erskine. She 
seemed to avoid me—would scarcely 
speak to me; perhaps through these 
men she had found out that I had been 
trying to discover about her more than 
she wanted me to know. Perhaps rr 

Judith rose. 

“T am not.going to lose any time, 
Mr. Weston. I will find Miss Erskine 
for you. Then you can make your 
peace with her. I will telephone you if 
I need you. Come, Fay.” 

In a few minutes we were whirling 
homeward, Judith snuggled into her 
corner of the machine, with her eyes 
shut, while I watched the street lights 
winking by in the wet. After we had 
dismissed the car, and Judith was un- 
locking the front door, she said to me 
with a smile: 

“Bella will probably be up-stairs to 
see if she can do anything for me. I 
will not keep her. I want you somehow 
to brush against her right arm to see 
if there is a bracelet on it.” 

“Bella!” I cried amazedly. 

Judith nodded, and said: “I felt 
somehow that she was this Miss Ers- 
kine from the moment she refi ied to 
post the cook’s letter. She is a soft, 
obliging little thing ; she was just afraid 
to go into the street for fear of the two 
men. Then I saw the men, or one of 
them, as I went down to quiet the 
maids; so I was sure.” 

“Then if you’ve found her,” I whis- 
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pered disappointedly, “what is there left 
to do unless 4 

“T feel that there is a good deal yet 
to do,” said Judith vigorously. “There 
she is,” 

The pale, big-eyed girl stood in the 
doorway of Judith’s room, the light 
falling on her bright-brown hair. She 
drew back to let us pass. 

“There’s nothing to-night, Bella,” 
said Judith gently. “Go to your bed, 
my child, and sleep. You look very 
tired.” 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes, but she 
said nothing. As she passed out I 
managed to turn my ankle and seized 
her for support. I apologized, and shut 
the door after her. 

Judith lifted her eyebrows. 

“Ves; it’s there,” I said. 

“The poor child was terrified to 
death of those men,” said Judith, “and 
having heard about me from the Ger- 
myns, cleverly enough she thought she 
would be safe in a detective’s house.” 

Judith stood silent for.a moment, and 
then started suddenly. “Oh,” she cried, 
“the inspiration that has been threaten- 
ing me for the last ten minutes has 
struck. Come with me to the library, 
quick !” 

I hurried down-stairs after her, and 
she darted to her desk, seized her bun- 
dle of newspaper clippings marked 
“Mysterious Disappearances,” and be- 
gan to turn them over. 

“Listen,” she said. “ ‘Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. toth. Miss Isabella Cart- 
wright has mysteriously disappeared 
from the home of her cousin, Mr. Orin 
Cartwright. It will be remembered that 
her father, Abel Cartwright, who died 
last month, left her what was her share 
of the property in bonds deposited in 
the vault of the Central Bank. The 
‘last time Miss Cartwright was seen it 
was in this bank. She was escorted by 
an off sial to her safety-deposit boxes, 
and t ere she spent an hour looking 
over some papers. When she went 
away she carried with her only one en- 
velope.” Um! um! Here is her de- 
scription, Fay: ‘Middle height, with 
light-brown hair, and large blue eves 
which darken under excitement. Be- 





low her right elbow she has a curious 
birthmark consisting of two thin red 
parallel lines forming complete circles 
about the arm. She wore Um! 
Um! ‘Large reward!’ Fay, that’s our 
Bella—or Miss Erskine! What in the 
world!” 

Judith sank back into her chair and 
gazed vacantly through me. 

“Do go to bed,” she said at last. “I 
don’t know when I’ll get this straight- 
ened out.” 

I went; but I hardly thought I had 
been asleep at all when Judith wakened 
me to a gray day of rain. She was 
dressed for out of doors and looked 
tired, though alert. 

“Sorry to waken you, Fay,” she said, 
“but I have a hard day ahead of me. 
I want you to keep Bella with you a 
good deal to-day. Let her rip up my 
blue dress. Be nice to her, as, of course, 
you will. Don’t know when I shall be 
back.” 

“You look as if you had done a day’s 
work already!” I yawned. 

“T have. One of those two men 
who have been bothering Bella was in 
the alley this morning by dawn. I had 
him arrested, and he and his pal are 
being sweated this moment. They are 
a couple of idiots to have been so open 
and clumsy. I am off.” 

“Where?” I called, but Judith had 
gone. 

It was three davs before I saw her 
again. I answered telephone-messages 
from Mr. Germyn and Mr. Weston as 
well as I could; received her callers, 
and managed her household. All the 
time I could spare I spent sewing with 
Bella. I put her near the back win- 
dows, and I was glad to see that her 
frightened glances outside ceased when 
she saw that the two men were no 
longer there. I think my talk and sym- 
pathy were a comfort to the girl, for 
her big eyes lost their look of fear, 
though not of sorrow. 

Judith came home for dinner on the 
evening of the third day. She looked 
satisfied and radiant as she always did 
when she had succeeded, and she was in 
the best of spirits. She would tell me 
nothing until we had dined, and she 
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exasperated me by lin- 
gering over her coffee. 
Then she asked me to 
come to her room. She 
rang for Bella and told 
the girl to sit down. 

“Now, my child,” said 
Judith gently, “I am go- 
ing, I think, to give you 
a great happiness soon. 
But you must tell me 
everything, though there 
is little indeed that I 
don’t know about your 
case. I promise you 
that you need have no 
anxiety for the future.” 

Bella gasped, and then 
made as if to rise from 
her chair. 

“Don’t be afraid, Bella 
—Miss Erskine—Miss 
Cartwright,” said Judith. 
“You see I know. The 
two men will cause you 
no further anxiety. Do 
you know who _ they 
were? They said they 
spoke to you.” 

“Yes, they did,” fal- 
tered Bella. “They said 





Mr. Weston had _ told 
them about me. They 
said and they wrote: 


‘Where is the treasure? 
Give us the treasure or 
we will kill him when he 
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comes out.’ ” 

“And you _ thought,” 
said Judith, “that they 
referred to the Cartwright bonds and 
that they would kill some one dear to 
you who will soon be free.” 

Bella turned a frightened look upon 
Judith. 

“But they did not mean the Cart- 
wright bonds,” said Judith. “Those are 
safe for you whenever yo will go back 
to claim them.” 

Bella showed a sudden iace of pas- 
sion. 

“T will never claim them,” she cried 
fiercely. “They have been bought too 
dearly! That morning when I went to 
my safety-deposit boxes, and picked up 


’ 


As she passed out I managed to turn my ankle and seized her for support. 


that envelope containing my deed of 
adoption—I had always thought I was 
Abel Cartwright’s daughter, though I 
did remember from my babyhood other 
faces than his. Then it all came back 
—that awful scene when I was three or 
four years old—Abel Cartwright could 
have saved my father, but he let him . 
go to prison on a technicality. Then my 
poor father let Abel Cartwright adopt 
me.” 

Bella sobbed, and Judith comforted, 
her. 

“Never mind, my dear, never mind,” 
murmured Judith. 
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“The deed of adoption told me my 
real name, Isabella Erskine,” said the 
girl. “I managed to get away from 
Baltimore so that all trace of me would 
be lost, and I came to New York. I 
searched over old files of papers till I 
found out all about my father’s trial. 
I covered my birthmark with a steel 
cuff for a symbol—it was silly, perhaps. 
Then with the money I had kept I fitted 
myself to earn my own living so that 
I could be ready to take care of him 
when his term was up—my poor fa- 
ther !” 

“T thought you did,” breathed Ju- 


dith. “What I want to know is, did you 


make yourself known to him?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“TI hadn’t the courage. I did not 
know what the shock might mean to 
him. I wanted to wait till he was free; 
it will be two years—my poor father!” 

Judith took the girl’s hands in hers. 

“Listen, my dear. Those two men 
were stupid, petty, crim—people in 
prison who knew your father after he 
was shut away. From something he 
had said they thought he had a treas- 
ure hidden—swag, they called it. They 
found out indirectly through Mr. Wes- 
ton—but you must not blame him—that 
there was a connection between you and 
your father. You see you took his 
name, and it was very easy. They made 
up their minds that this money, or 
whatever it was, was in your care. That 
is why they frightened you. They will 
not trouble you again.” 

“But is there any such treasure?” 
asked Bella. 

A change passed over Judith’s face. 

“T don’t know, Bella, and there is no 
means of telling, I think. You have 
not met your father, you say? You 
must be prepared to find him not like 


other men. Three years ago he had 
a serious illness and now, while he is 
perfectly sane, there is a great deal he 
does not remember.” 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God!” mur- 
mured the girl. “When he comes out 
I will take him away where nothing 
can remind him.” 

There was a ring at the door, and 
sg rose and drew the girl to her 
eet. 

“My dear,” she said, “Mr. Germyn, 
Mr. Weston and I have been working 
hard for you. The governor has signed 
your father’s pardon and to-night they 
are bringing him here.” 

Bella leaned against Judith trembling. 

“He has been told nothing,” said 
Judith. “He will be in the library. 
And remember, Bella, that Mr. Weston 
has helped.” 

As we came, all three, down the 
stairs, a white-haired, young-faced man 
glanced up at us casually as he went 
into the library. Mr. Germyn and Mr. 
Weston were in the hall waiting for us. 
Bella smiled wanly at them, and then 
she gave her hand to Weston. 

“Thank you for helping,” she mur- 
mured. 

As she went into the library and 
closed the door after her, Herbert Ger- 
myn turned to Weston and said cor- 
dially: 

“Good luck to you, Weston. I think 
you will have it.” Then he said to 
Judith: “Miss Carmichael, I simply 
have no words, even if you gave me 
your permission, to tell you what I 
think of your head and your heart.” 

Judith smiled at him brilliantly, and 
there was certainly a hint of special 
favor in that smile. 

“Suppose you finish your interrupted 
call on me,” she said. 



































For the benefit of all the out-of-town girls who read SmitTH’s MAGAZINE, as well as any New York girl 


who cares to know, the names of the shops where the different articles mentioned in this department may be 
purchased, will be furnished if a stamped and self-addressed envelope is sent. 


HE very word ‘New York’ seems 
to have some magic about it to 
every woman I know at home,” 

said the out-of-town girl to her New 
York friend. “Just the moment I men- 
tion that I am going to run over to 
New York for a few days for a little 
shopping and a little fun with you, 
every one is ready to give me a com- 
mission. Wouldn’t you think by this 
time they would have all their summer 
clothes? But there is always some lit- 
tle thing at the last 
moment. 

“So here I am, 
dear old girl, with 
the longest shop- 
ping-list you’ve ever 
set eyes on, and 
please do not be 
cross about it, but 
be good and help me 
out. Let us shop 
one whole day, and 
then the next day 
we won't give it a 
thought, but just go 
in for,a regular holi- 
day time.” 

“Of course I'll 
help you, and I 
might just as well 
begin now by plan- 
ning our first day 
13 





Neck-ruff of cream color net with new style 
bow in Copenhagen blue. 


out a little, so let me look at the list,” 
said the New York girl. “My! but it 
is a long one, and never in the world 
can we get all these things in one day; 
and besides, you have got to get a 
dress, too. Well, my idea is this; as 
charity begins at home, let us get your 
suit first and be sure of that, and then 
we will go ahead with the rest of the 
things.” 

Experience had taught the girls that 
to shop successfully in New York, no 
matter what the sea- 
son of the year, it is 
well to “begin early 
and avoid the rush.” 
They were up the 
next morning before 
six, and had break- 
fast at the Park 
restaurant, out of 
doors. 

“We might just as 
well begin the day 
pleasantly,” said the 
New York girl, over 
their coffee, ‘“‘be- 
cause shopping is 
really hard work, 
and especially so 
when you are doing 
it for some one 
else.” 

The girls rode 
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down Fifth Avenue on top of one of 
the big automobile stages to Twenty- 
third Street, and from there they started 
out on a search for an inexpensive skirt 
and coat suit; for that, the out-of- 
town girl declared, was her special cry- 


ing need. 


Good luck seemed to attend them, for 


in the first shop 
they entered the 
out-of-town _ girl 
found a linen suit 
that was just 
what she needed, 
and at just the 
price she could 
afford to pay. It 
had an unusually 
smart style about 
it and _ required 
but little altera- 
tion. The suit 
was of black and 
white shadow- 
striped linen. The 
skirt was pleated 
and trimmed with 
a bias fold of the 
linen. It had three 
pockets of black 
silk, and the col- 
lar and cuffs were 
also of the silk; 
the cuffs were 
trimmed with 
linen-covered but- 
tons, but the coat 


-fastened with 


large black velvet 
buttons. It was 
just the sort of a 
suit for every-day 
wear throughout 
the summer, and 
the out-of-town 
girl bought it for 
$25.00. 
‘rerhaps 
we have some 
mascot with us,” 
laughed the out- 
of-town girl, as 
they left the shop. 
“That's the best 
bargain I’veseen.” 





Linen suit for every-day wear, in black and white 


shadow-stripe. 





“Now, what comes next on the list ?” 


“Well, 


try shirt-waists, 


neck-ruffs, or hats next,” replied the 


out-of-town girl. 


“T am to get a little 


commission if I am successful with the 
neck-ruff order, so say we start with 


that.” 


At the neckwear counter in one of 

















Price, $25. 


the biggest and 
best of the New 
York shops, the 
girls found fasci- 
nating little os- 
trich-feath- 
er boas; they 
were made in the 
form of neck- 
ruffs and were 
only just long 
enough to encircle 
the throat. At 
the left side they 
were __ fastened 
with ribbons in 
self-color; the 
prettiest was in 
cerise, but it cost 
$8.50, and that 
was more than 
the out-of-town 
girl’s friend 
wished to pay. 
The one they 
liked next best 
was of marabout, 
a fluffy, soft af- 
fair in brown, 
shading to white, 
and with three 
downy white tails 
on each end. This 
was $6.00, and 
came in gray as 
well as brown, 
but the out-of- 
town girl decided 
that it was too 
much like a fur 
boa for summer 
wear. 

After looking 
at any number of 
neck-ruffs, they 
decided ona 
dainty novelty of 
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. Inexpensive hats which rival in beauty the high-priced, imported models. The hat trimmed with wings can 


spotted cream net, which was very light 
and airy and which cost only $3.50. It 
was a double ruff mounted on a band 
of ribbon in the new blue, the ribbon 
showing through the net here and there 
very effectively. The special touch of 
novelty in this neck-ruff was a bow of 
the ribbon made of four loops and a 
single end. This same style of neck- 
ruff could be bought in gray and in tan 
tulle, fastened in front with a bow hav- 
ing the single end. In tulle the ruff 
costs $4.75. 

“I know just the place to take you 








be bought for $5.00. The flower-trimmed hat, with high crown, costs $5.00, 
and the large hat with roses, $8.50. 


for the hats,” said the New York girl. 
“There are lots of things about the 
store that I do not care for myself, but 
when it comes to the millinery depart- 
ment, it just excels in smart hats, and 
pretty hats, too, at the most reasonable 
of prices.” 

“T must buy one hat with wings,” 
said the out-of-town girl, looking over 
her list,’“and two others, if I can get 
them, with flowers.” 

The girls had great fun at this shop, 
trying on first one hat and then an- 
other, and in the end the out-of-town 
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girl bought three, and how she did 
want them all for herself! 

One was a black straw with the brim 
in corn color. The hat had a high 
crown trimmed with three black velvet 
bands, each edged with corn-colored 
silk. Across the front of the hat, ar- 
ranged in the most dashing fashion, 
were six corn-colored wings. Though 
the hat was extremely good style, yet 
to the out-of-town girl its best feature 
was its price. which was $5.00. 

When the out-of-town girl had been 
in New York earlier in the season to 
attend some of the spring millinery 
openings, she had gone back home with 
the impression that it was useless to 
think of getting a fashionable New 
York hat under $25.00; consequently 
this $5.00 hat with its New York style 
went straight to her heart. 

At this same shop she bought a big, 
picturesque-looking black chip hat, 
trimmed with big pink roses, with just 
a faint tinge of violet in their shading. 
The flowers were so arranged that they 
added height to the crown. The price 
of this hat was $8.50. 








Spanish comb of carved imitation shell. Price, $4.00. 








Batiste parasol with design of purple pansies. 
Price, $2.95. 


She had one other hat to purchase, 
and the model she selected was of yel- 
low Tuscany straw, trimmed with lilies- 
of-the-valley and pink roses; the crown, 
which was high, was banded with pink 
taffeta ribbon. This hat was really a 
little gem. It looked as though it 
might have cost anywhere from $18.00 
to $35.00, but the out-of-town girl paid 
just $5.00 for it. 

“We had breakfast so early I am 
nearly starved,” said the New York 
girl about twelve o’clock, “and even if 
we have not time to eat, let us just take 
a bite now. I know of a little tea-room 
not far from here that is a real treat to 
go to, and it is just the very place for 
us to-day, because it is a shop as well 
as a lunch-room.” 

The out-of-town girl saw many 
charming novelties at the tea-room 
which greatly interested her, but her 
only purchase was a candlestick. It 
was a charmingly artistic one, however, 
made of green oakwood pottery, shaped 
to form a tulip at the top. It cost $1.50, 
and was just the thing she wanted for 
her room at home. 

At this combination shop and lunch- 























































Desk-clock of blue leather in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, with watch suspended. 


room, the out-of-town girl saw some 
very novel shopping-bags. They were 
made of leather in different colors, and 
were in the form of an old-fashioned 
reticule. The bags were ornamented 
with Chinese coins. They were ex- 
tremely original, and the out-of-town 
girl was told that they could be ordered 
in any color. Their price was $2.00. 

A writing-pad of felt, which folded 
up most conveniently, also appealed to 
the out-of-town girl; it was such a con- 
venient thing to take away in the sum- 
mer. It was provided with pockets for 
writing-paper, envelopes, and stamps, 
and it had an inkstand and a special 
place for the penholder and a pencil. 
The one the out-of-town girl saw was 
just large enough to fit comfortably on 
one’s lap, and its price was $4.50. 

“It seems to me I am always buying 
parasols,” said the out-of-town girl, as 
they strolled through one of the big 
shops toward the  parasol-counter. 
“You know the last time I was in New 
York I bought one for myself, and now 
I have to get one for my sister Flor- 
ence. She wants something cheap and 
very summery, to carry with her mull 
and organdie dresses.” 
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The girls looked over many parasols 
at prices all the way from $2.50 up to 
$75.00, and then they each bought one. 
The New York girl bought a pink silk 
parasol, finished with a wide floral rib- 
bon border; the ribbon was white, scat- 
tered with pink roses. The parasol the 
out-of-town girl bought for her sister 
was of cream white batiste, covered 
with a design of purple pansies and 
little green leaves. It was lined with 
pale violet batiste and the handle was 
wood, white-enameled. Both of. these 
parasols were the same price, $2.95. Of 
course, the girls both felt that they had 
found a bargain. 

They wandered about this shop for a 
while, looking at first one thing and 
then another, before starting again to 
carry out the out-of-town girl’s com- 
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White linen waist in new model, showing set-in bands 
of violet linen and white soutache braidings. 
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missions. Among the novelties they 
saw were hat-pins made of a cluster of 
rhinestones, here and there studded 
with a colored stone. Some showed 
imitation amethysts, others stones in 
the new Copenhagen blue. These cost 
$2.50. Then there were other very 
good-looking hat-pins for only a quarter, 
with a round top made entirely of vari- 
ous-colored beads. 

That all the combs were high combs 
was apparent to both the girls. There 
were some beauties of carved imitation 
shell for $4.00, and then there were 
others which were extremely effective 
at the same price, though they were not 
quite so high. Instead of being carved, 
they were decorated with a gilt design, 
studded with imitation jewels. 

At this same counter the out-of-town 
girl saw a watch-chain that she wanted 
very much for herself. It was made of 
narrow black moire ribbon, with here 
and there a silver slide studded with 
tiny rhinestones. To wear with a light- 
colored summer gown, this ribbon chain 
would look extremely smart, giving 
just the correct little touch of black to 
the costume. Its price was $2.95. 

While the out-of-town girl was lin- 
gering over the watch-chain, the New 
York girl had spied a fan that quite 
held her attention. It had carved san- 
dalwood sticks, with the fan portion of 
pale pink gauze, scattered with small 
glittering steel designs. The fan was 
certainly a novelty, but it cost $5.00, 
and the New York girl. was doubtful 
whether she wanted to spend that 
amount of money on it or not. So she 
decided not to get it just then. 

From this counter the girls went to 
the shirt-waists. Here they looked at 
waists in every conceivable style. But 
they made only one purchase, and that 
was a lingerie model in a pretty shade 
of pale blue batiste trimmed with bands 
of lace insertion. The upper part of 
the waist was laid in fine tucks, and the 
collar and cuffs were also tucked. The 
waist was dainty and cool-looking, and 
for such a pretty model it was not ex- 
pensive. Its price was $3.25. The 
same style of waist could be bought in 
cream batiste, violet, and pale pink. 


Having a few more waists to buy, the 
girls decided that they would try one 
of the fashionable shops where waists 
were sold exclusively. Here they found 
the prices a bit too high, but the waists 
distinct in design and most charming. 
The New York girl bought one very 
smart model for herself. It was of 
white linen trimmed with white 
soutache braid, which had the effect of 
raised embroidery. But the especially 
new feature of the waist was the intro- 
duction of set-in bands of violet linen. 
The colored linen was used to outline 
a yoke effect, to border the epaulet of 
the sleeve, and to trim the cuff and col- 
lar; it also appeared in two pointed 
bands, which started at the waist-line 
and continued up the waist nearly to 
the bust. This waist cost $7.50, and 
it would look well with either a white 
linen or a violet linen skirt. 

Among the _ shirt-waist accessories 
that this shop displayed was one that 
was rather unusual. It was a large 
pocketbook made entirely of linen, with 
a dull silver clasp. The idea was that 
with a pink linen shirt-waist a pink 
linen pocketbook should be carried. The 
price of this novelty is $4.50. 

Toward the end of the afternoon, as 
the girls were on their way home, they 
caught a glimpse in one of the shop- 
windows of a desk-clock that the out- 
of-town girl felt she just must have. 
“There is such a lonely place on my 
desk just waiting for it,” she said to 
the New York girl, “so let’s go in and 
ask the price anyway.” The desk-clock 
was made of blue leather in the shape 
of a horseshoe, studded with silver 
nail-heads ; hanging from the center of 
the horseshoe was a German silver 
watch. The leather horseshoe was 
made with heavy feet so that it stood 
up without the usual easel back. Its 
price was $4.50. 

“T see you have just got to be 
dragged away from this shop,” whis- 
pered the New York girl to her friend, 
“and I’m going to do the dragging, be- 
cause I’m tired to death and I know 
you must be. Don’t let’s buy anything 
more to-day. If we are going out to 
dinner we must get home and dress.” 
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OST of us at the Scribblers’ are 
hard-working literary men and 
by no means dazzling successes. 

At the same time, we are not all fail- 
ures; but I am bound to admit that, 
though all or nearly all the men who 
have become celebrities keep their names 
on the list of members, many of them 
have given up visiting our modest club. 
It is only natural that having fledged 
and spread their wings they should soar 
to the heights of the Thespian, the 
Parthenon, the Junior Statesman and 
other clubs run for the successful. 

Occasionally, however, these great 
men drop in upon us; sometimes they 
will graciously consent to take the chair 
at the monthly dinners, or they will 
stroll in and sit with the rest of us over 
our afternoon tea. The afternoon tea- 
hour is our busy time at the Scribblers’. 
Temperance is the badge of all our 
tribe, and by nobody is the cup that 
cheers and produces dyspepsia more ap- 
preciated than by the band of literary 
workers and grumblers who frequent 
the somewhat shabby reading-room of 
the Scribblers’. 

Then, again, some of our members, 
though they have missed literary fame, 
have become wealthy by other accidents. 
For instance, there is Yelverel. 

Yelverel joined the club when he 
was quite a young man, and as poor as 
the rest of us. Like the other members 
he was a hard-working fellow—short 
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stories of the impressionist and staccato 
school were his specialty—and he used 
to sit at an ink-splashed, battered old 
table in a corner of the writing-room, 
grinding away at “Why Did She Kill 
Herself?” for the Green Book or 
“Janet’s First Sweetheart” for the 
Young Lady's Only Companion. 

We all liked Yelverel’ because he 
never put on any side or suffered from 
S. H.—our obvious abbreviation for 
swelled head—even though he had sold 
two stories in one week, a rare achieve- 
ment. He was always bright and cheer- 
ful, and was one of the few men who 
could talk Blossop down—a feat which 
deservedly won our respect and admira- 
tion. Yelverel was proud of the club, 
with reason, for at the Scribblers’ may 
be found the men of light who need 
only a proper installation to become 
men of leading; and he was one of its 
most regular habitués—until he met a 
Miss Sophia B. Hustle, the daughter 
of a Midland cotton-spinner. Why Miss 
S. B. Hustle turned aside from the 
dukes and earls who were doubtless 
anxious to bestow their respective coro- 
nets upon her, and accepted Yelverel, 
the out-at-elbows author, I do not 
know. Perhaps Miss Hustle didn’t. 

Anyway, they were married. The boys 
at the Scribblers’ gave Velvet—Yel- 
verel’s nickname—a glorious send-off, 
and a silver cigarette-case—not yet paid 
for, by the way—and received his tear- 
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Somewhat to my surprise, he received Blossop with effusive 


welcome, 


ful assurances that he should never for- 
get our kindness, and that he should be 
just as often at the club as ever; often- 
er, in fact. Some of us doubted the as- 
sertion ; but we said nothing. 

Of course we were right. It is true 
that Yelverel did look in to lunch one 
day soon after his return from his hon- 
eymoon; but he explained that he was 
awfully busy, that he was always rush- 
ing from the Metropole to look after his 
house in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
which was being furnished and dec- 
orated by Waring, and that he might 
not be able to come in again for some 
time. 

He was not able to do so, and we 
heard nothing of him for some months, 
when Blossop and the present writer 
received an invitation to dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Yelverel at their new and 





palatial house. Blossop said that 
he wouldn’t go; but he did. 

It was a large party. Papa, the 
millionaire, was there with a large 
shirt-front and a diamond-stud as 
big as a gig-lamp; of course, he 
wore other things. Somewhat to 
my surprise, he received Blossop 
with effusive welcome—we learned 
afterward that the gorgeous foot- 
man had announced our imposing 
member as “Lord Blossop’—but 
papa grew cooler when Yelverel, 
who was geniality itself, but—er 
—a little nervous and ill at ease, 
greeted us in his cheery fashion, 
and explained to his father-in-law 
who Blossop and I were. 

There was a dowager countess, 
who was being paid by Mr. Hustle 
for teaching his daughter the 
ropes and guiding her through the 
society maze; a member of Parlia- 
ment and his wife; a_ colonial 
bishop, with an oily smile; a seedy 
baronet, who looked too fondly at 
the wine when it was red—or 
white; and so on. 

The dinner was well chosen, 
cooked and served, but it was too 
long; and the evening was one of 
the dreariest and most exhausting 
I have ever sat through. When 
we got outside, Blossop dragged 
me into the nearest public house and in- 
sisted upon our splitting a brandy-and- 
soda. He said that I looked pale, that 
he knew how I felt; that he had seen 
similar cases up in Klondike, and that 
he should have to keep me walking or 
I should fall asleep and die. Blossop 
is under the impression that he has 
been in Klondike, and sticks to it like 
a man; we are all tired of contradict- 
ing him, but strangers believe him and 
go about boasting that they have met 
Blossop, the great traveler. 

As we were leaving our cards a few 
days afterward, we met Yelverel in the 
hall. He was going out for a drive in 
the new and resplendent landau which 
stood before the door, and he had only 
just time to shake hands. He looked 
a bit off color and—well, tired; a great 
deal more tired than he used to look 
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after he had been ail day grinding out 
a short story at the Scribblers’. 

We were not again asked to dine at 
Kensington Palace Gardens, but some 
of us received cards for an “at home,” 
and some of us went. Millan, who was 
among the joyous band, described the 
function as something between a funeral 
and a muffin scramble; and, judging by 
the way in which he devoured two 
Welsh rabbits when he got back to the 
club, I fear he was not fortunate 
enough to procure many muffins at the 
great house. 

Though Yelverel still kept his name 
on the books, he came to the club so 
seldom that we had begun to regard 
him as lost to us; I was, therefore, both 
glad and surprised when he came into 
the reading-room one evening just be- 
fore dinner. I happened to be alone; 
the Piccadilly Gazette was in my hand, 
but my brain was shifting between a 
consideration of one of Littleford’s most 
stinging articles and the question wheth- 
er I should dine at the club or go up 
to the Filet de Sole at the 
back of Leicester Square. 

The Filet de Sole is the 
place where you get the best 
cooked dinner in London at an 
absurdly low price. The floor ~~ 
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is sanded; the table-linen, though clean, 
is coarse; and the effete luxury of the 
Carlton and the Savoy is conspicuous 
by its absence. All sorts of queer peo- 
ple frequent the Filet de Sole; artists, 
actors—they are called artists now—lit- 
erary men, foreigners whose callings 
are mysterious. Most evenings there 
are a few ladies, and not seldom a lady 
in the “profession” will bring her little 
girl, who shows the force of heredity by 
acting at her delighted neighbors all 
through the meal. 

Yelverel was so painfully  well- 
dressed that my heart ached for him. 
The outer indications of vast wealth 
were all there: sable coat, immaculate 
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hat, fine linen, simple but costly jewelry, 
and faultless boots. 

I greeted him, and he looked round 
the room wistfully. 

“All alone? Are you—are you dining 
here?” he said shyly. 

Yelverel shy! It seemed incredible. 
That decided me. I said, as I rose, that 
I was going up to the Filet. His face 
flushed, and he said with a tremulous 
eagerness: 

“Would you—may I—will you allow 
me to accompany you?” 

“Allow me to accompany you?” 
Great Heaven! How fearfully wealth 
and fashion and the rest of it had de- 
moralized poor Yelverel! I assured 
him that I should be delighted, and we 
went off. 

The little, queer-shaped piace was 
nearly full. But by good luck the table 
at which he and I had often sat in the 
old days was unoccupied; and Yelverei 
went for it as if he were engaged in 
the game of tag, and the two chairs 
were “home.” ‘The waiter, old Karl, 
brought us the “menoo,” and I was for 
ordering a dinner suited to Velvet’s 
new, altered circumstances, but he 
stopped me. 

“No, no,” he said nervously. “No, 
no, don’t! Let us have some of the 
‘bullon’ soup, and a cutlet and some 
stewed endive, and one of the old om- 
clets and—er—and some Camembert, 
with black coffee and the usual Murias. 
The old dinner, you know, eh?” 

Nor would he let me order a decent 
wine. 

“Just the old vin ordinaire, with a 
rasp to it,” he murmured eagerly. 

The man ate that dinner as if he had 
been starving for a week; ate it not 
fast nor greedily, but slowly, slowly, as 
though he were anxious not to miss a 
single familiar flavor. As he sat over 
his café noir, dallying with it and his 
Murias, the shyness fell off him by de- 
grees—Ernest Montgomery Yelverel 
became Velvet again; indeed, in a shy 
whisper at an early part of the dinner, 
he had implored me to call him by the 
old name; the haggard lines moved off 
his face like those bores, the Arabs, with 
their tents, and his lately care-worn 
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countenance beamed with the old, happy 
smile. I watched the transformation 
curiously. 

We strolled back to the club with 
fresh cigars; the happy light was still 
in his eyes, and shone so plainly that as 
we entered some of the men shouted: 
“Hello, Velvet!” instead of greeting 
him with the half-sullen formality with 
which we received the rare visits of 
those who have gone before us to the 
Land of Success. And Velvet re- 
turned the greetings in like manner, go- 
ing so far as to clap Blossop on the 
back and nudge Millan in the ribs. 

“Jolly to be back with you, boys!” he 
said, sinking into a chair, stretching out 
his legs, and nodding round at us blithe- 
ly “Dear old place, this grimy old 
room! And there’s my corner!” He 
rodded at it with a momentary twitch- 
ing of the lips. “Lord, what a lot of 
work I’ve done in that corner!” he 
sighed. “Did the whole of ‘Never- 
catch, the Deaf Detective,’ series there, 
and—heaps of other stuff. Let’s have 
a brandy-and-soda; whisky doesn’t go 
with the Filet’s vin ordinaire, I remem- 
ber.” 

“Why aren’t you up at the Parthe- 
non?” growled Gorham, who has not 
yet been able to forgive Velvet’s wealthy 
marriage and defection. 

Velvet winced.. “Don’t mention it,” 
he said, with a barely suppressed shud- 
der. “Awful place—all bishops and 
judges. Was elected three months ago. 
Been in there about a dozen times. Not 
a soul has spoken to me. They say that 
two men sat in the same chairs in the 
same room every night for twenty 
years; but at last one man said, ‘Good 
evening, and the other reported him 
to the committee x 

“We know that chestnut, Vel,” Blos- 
sop reminded him. 

“And I believe it’s true,” said Yel- 
verel. “To-night I’m supposed to be 
dining out; a political party. I’m—I’m 
going to stand for a place.” His face 
and his voice dropped. 

Blossop nodded. “Quite right. It’s 
the usual step in the downward path. 
You'll do well in the House, Velvet, 
now’’—he emphasized the “now” cruel- 
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We had got him on our shoulders and were carrying him round the room in a demoniacal, bacchanalian 
procession. 


ly—“for, of course, you've forgotten 
how to be clever.” 

Yelverel flushed. 
so?” he inquired timidly. “Yes,” with 
a heavy sigh, “I suppose so. And—and 
I’ve forgotten how to be happy. Boys,” 
he burst out with a break in his voice, 
“it’s a dog’s life—a dog’s life! I’m fed 
up with it; fed up with the—the deadly, 
cursed monotony of it. I’m surfeited 
with respectability. I’m breaking down 
under it. You—-some of you—have 
been good enough to face one of our 
dinner-parties. I know what you 
thought of it; I saw it in your faces. 
Think of four such dinner-parties a 
week!” He groaned. “Oh, try and 
think of it.” 

“Thanks. We've already got plenty 
of horrible things to think of,” said 
Millan. 

“And—and there’s the calling. 


“Do you think 


And 


the driving. Sometimes I sit for hours 
in that beastly carriage staring at the 
buttons on the back of the coachman, 
and wishing he’d drop off the box in a 
fit, or that the horses would run away 
and smash up the whole show. And 
the people I meet and live with!” He 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, now quite pale. “If you could 
hear them talk! And if you try and 
lure them on to one of the subjects we 
talk about here, they just sit and stare 
at you as if you were a jibbering luna- 
tic. And the dances and ‘at homes’! 
The crowd, every man and woman of 
which you hate like poison, and the 
frosty rooms and the beastly flunkies 
smelling of hair-oil, who call out my 
name as Mister Yellowhell! And now 
here’s this wretched Parliament busi- 
ness. But I’m not going to stand it 
any longer!” 
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He sprang to his feet and began to 
walk up and down in his old way. 

“I’m going to cut it all. I’m going to 
chuck up the Parthenon and come back 
here—yes, here! I’m going to work 
again. Forgot how to be clever, have 
I? William, keep the old table for me 
to-morrow morning. I’m going to do 
a series of ‘shorts’ for the Wych Street 
Magazine. I’m going to——” 

“Leave the pigs and the husks and 
come back like the prodigal,” shouted 
Blossop. “Bravo, Velvet! William, 
bring in the whisky! Velvet, my boy, 
taste this pipe. Here’s the ’bacca. 
Chawles, my friend, go and knock some- 
thing out of the music-box. Give us 
‘The Old Stable Jacket’!” 

It was a glorious time. Chawles, of 
the sweet voice, chortled the old, sweet 
song, and Velvet shouted the chorus 
more loudly and vigorously than any of 
us, stamping time with his patent-leath- 
er-clad feet, and wildly waving Blos- 
sop’s hideously strong pipe. We were 
as happy as boys in the presence of 
the joy of the returned prodigal ; and we 
had got him on our shoulders and were 
carrying him round the room in a de- 
moniacal, bacchanalian procession, to 
Chawles’ frenzied accompaniment, when 


the head waiter came in, and in solemn 
tones said: 

“Mr. Yelverel’s carriage, sir.” 

We stopped short ; but Yelverel urged 
us with kicks to continue the march, 
The waiter retired, but came in again 
presently. 

“Mrs. Yelverel’s in the carriage, sir; 
and, if you please, sir, she says she has 
come to take you home.” 

We dropped him like a hot coal. The 
unhappy man got up from the floor and 
looked round at us piteously, and we 
met his gaze with open mouths and an 
eager, awed expectancy. 

He hesitated, looked with longing, an- 
guished eyes at his old table, then from 
“one face to another, and at last, with a 
stifled groan, murmured hoarsely: 

“It’s no use! I—I must go. Good— 
good-by, boys! Don’t—don’t forget me 
altogether !” 

With drooping head and bent back 
he passed out. That’s ten months ago, 
and we have not seen him since. 

“Easier it may be for a rich man to 
pass through the eye of a needle than 
to return to the Scribblers’,” said Blos- 
lop in his best pulpit manner. “And, 
oh, my friends, what a lesson for the 
rest of us!” 





A SONNET is a necklace for a queen 

Of fourteen jewels delicately wrought, 

Or it may hold some vision longed for, sought, 
Yet still elusive as the silver sheen 
The moon maid’s smile lends to the water’s green 


For a brief instant. 


’Tis the poet’s thought 


In purple mantle dight, and yet ’tis nought 
Without the magic touch, unfelt, unseen, 


Dim as a rainbow seen thro’ mistlike rain, 
And like it woven out of mystery— 
It may hold all a woman’s soul and be 
Its passionate expression, joy or pain: 
A sonnet may be all Love’s heart, content 
To seem only the singer’s instrument. 
IsABEL ORMISTON. 














For the Girl Who Wants to be 


Pretty 


Questions Answered by Florence Augustine 


What to Do for a Mole. 


Mary van D.—This question of what to do 
for a mole has been asked me many times, 
and I respond invariably: “Do nothing.” 
The best thing you can do is to let a mole 
alone. It is—sometimes—a trying blemish, 
but not nearly as often as people think it is. 
Like a large nose of which its owner is con- 
stantly sensitive, it would in nine cases out 
of ten be unnoticed if attention were not 
called to it by the deprecating remarks of the 
owner. Hence, I say to you, the best thing 
for a mole is to forget it. If you meddle 
with it in any way, you are likely to bring on 
blood-poisoning or something equally danger- 
ous and unsightly. 


A Girl in Her Teens Should Dress Simply. 


Margaret O’R.—The most glaring fault of 
girls in their teens is overdressing. They 
wish to become fashion-plates at fourteen 
and fifteen, and consequently affect exag- 
gerated styles of hats, frocks and hair-dress- 
ing. At sixteen a girl should be a girl, with 
her hair “down her back” and her dresses 
short and simple. A girl only makes her- 
self a laughing-stock to older people, as well 
as awkward and stiff in the eyes of her own 
set, who at this age puffs and “rats” her hair, 
wears dangling lace hats and jabots, trips 
about in French heels, and rustles in silk 
petticoats. You will be a much prettier girl 
if you wear very simple wash-dresses in sum- 
mer, and a plain box-coat tailored suit, with 
white shirt-waists, in winter. You should not 
wear plumes on your hats or bracelets on 
your arms; nor should you crave silk petti- 
coats. Those things are unsuited to a girl 
under twenty. 


Additions to the Wardrobe of a Traveler in Spring. 


Mrs. K. F. S.—If you have left over from 
last season an excellent black voile skirt, a 
black coat and a brown plaid skirt with silk 
waist to match, I should advise you to spend 
your thirty-dollar fund for additions on a 
stylish traveling-hat, a few wash shirt-waists 
and a summer “calling-dress.” Your hat 
should be black with white or colored trim- 
mings to go both with the black voile and the 
brown plaid skirt. And since it is to be 


your only hat on your two weeks’ trip, I 
should advise you to have in mind its color 





in choosing your little “calling-gown.” This 
best frock may be of either linen or silk; if 
silk, choose preferably a soft foulard or rajah, 
for ‘taffeta splits quickly. A useful and pretty 
style for it is a modified “jumper” style with 
lace or net yoke and sleeves, made graceful 
and fluffy by numerous ruffles of lace and 
bits of ribbon bows and buckles. If you 
choose a linen “frock, the lines will have 
to be more severe, and it might be well, in 
that case, to make it a coat-suit, thus accom- 
modating again your new shirt-waists. 


For Whitening Hands. 

Mrs. Polly V.—Nothing is better for 
whitening and softening the hands than al- 
mond-meal. You can buy it ready put up 
and perfumed for the toilet, and it is most 
refreshing used as an alternative for soap, 
moistening with a little water and making 
into a paste. Spread on the hands like soap; 
leave for a moment, and wash off. 


Treatment for Large Pores. 

Maggie F.—A good lotion for large pores 
is made of one dram of boric acid to four 
ounces of distilled wich-hazel. This should 
be applied very carefully with absorbent cot- 
ton or a camel’s-hair brush only to the spots 
affected and only after bathing the face with 
warm water and soap. It is well to put a 
little tincture of benzoin in the water when 
bathing the face. This, has a tendency to 
close the pores and harden the flesh. Wiping 
off the face with diluted alcohol is also good 
for large pores. 


A College Girl With Gray Hair. 

Medora B.—You are perhaps right in 
thinking that the loss of vitality in your hair 
is due to the close confinement of your col- 
lege life. It may be partly due also to a gen- 
eral run-down system from lack of out- 
door exercise and fresh air. The hair is very 
apt to fall out when the nervous system is 
affected, and your scare with regard to scar- 
let fever may have something to do with the 
gray hairs. The antiseptic wash, however, 
unless very strong, would not be likely to 
hurt the scalp. 

You should see that your scalp gets a great 
deal of light and fresh air, since light is a 
powerful stimulus to the hair. When sham- 
pooing the hair use in the first wash one 
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pint of hot rain-water into which has been 
beaten the yolk of one egg, together with an 
ounce of spirit of rosemary. Massage the 
scalp while the hair is drying, using the tips 
of the fingers and moving thoroughly every 
particle of the scalp, until you can feel that 
you have established a good circulation. 


Girls of Thirteen Should Wear Short Dresses. 


Maud L.—Two girls of thirteen, of the re- 
spective heights of five feet five inches and 
five feet two and one-half inches, should 
wear their skirts to a length of half way be- 
tween the knee and the ground; that is, to 
about the shoe-tops or a little above. 


One Exercise to Reduce the Abdomen. 


Mrs. P. S.—An excellent method of redu- 
cing the abdomen is to lie flat on your back 
and raise slowly both legs until they are 
at right angles to the body. Then slowly 
lower them to the floor. .Since this is a 
rather trying exercise for the back, alternate 
with this movement: From a position flat 
on the back, keep heels on the floor while 
you raise body to a sitting position with 
the arms folded. If hard at first, give impetus 
to body by flinging arms outward. After- 
ward, when easier, increase the resistance by 
clasping your hands at the back of your 
neck as you rise. You ought to see results 
from this exercise, if conscientiously persisted 
in, in a few weeks. 


The Style of Coat Suit Becoming to a Large 
Figure. 

Mrs. Trueheart.—For a stout figure, such 
as yours, you should choose solid colors and 
straight lines. If you are tired of black and 
want some other shade for your summer 
suit, why not try dark-blue or bluette, or a 
sage-green voile? Whatever the shade, let it 
be solid—no stripes, figures or plaids. Under 
no circumstances choose an Eton coat in pref- 
erence to a long semifitting coat. The long 
lines are best for you. A stout figure should 
never divide itself*in two by accentuating 
the waist-line, and that is what a short jacket 
always does. You cannot wear boleros or 
Eton jackets or bloused-in-the-back jackets; 
those are for slender figures. 


How to Massage Wrinkles. 

Mrs. J. K. L.—For the lines which run 
horizontally across the forehead, you should 
use the tip-ends of the fingers, and, starting 
from the center, between the eyebrows, rub 
up across the lines in small circles, always 
moving outward toward the temples. For 
the wrinkles between the eyes rising from 
the bridge of the nose, rub the tips of the 
fingers across, applying a firm and steady 
pressure. For “crow’s-feet” wrinkles on the 
outer corner of the eyes, use again the ends 
of the second and third fingers and, begin- 
ning at the temples, knead firmly and deeply 
upward to the forehead. 


Be very careful not to irritate the extreme- 
ly sensitive skin about the eye. It should 
never be touched without the application of 
a skin-food and then very gently. For puffi- 
ness under the eyes, massage should be ro- 
tary, upward and outward. But since the 
causes of these are most often internal, a 
physician should be consulted. 

For the deep lines around the corners of 
the mouth, movement should be outward and 
upward with the flat of the hand. Never 
rub the face downward, even with a towel 
in drying it. 


Good Exercise to Enlarge the Hips. 


Meta F.—For developing the hips and 
thighs, massage with pure olive-oil is effica- 
cious, but the following exercise is better: 
With the knee straight and the foot vigorous- 
ly arched at the instep, lift the right leg side- 
wise as high as possible and lower again, ten 
times in succession. Do the same with the 
left leg. Another exercise is to imitate the 
pawing of a horse. Bring the knee up and 
then swing it downward in circular motion, 
allowing the toe to touch the floor lightly in 
the downward movement. Repeat twelve 
times with each leg. 


Dry-skinned and Freckled Hands. 


Mrs. A. H. B.—If the skin of the hands 
is thin and dry and cracks easily, use cold- 
cream liberally. Rub it into the hands and 
wrists at night and sleep with large old kid 
gloves on. Almond-paste is also good to use 
thus occasionally on the hands. Or it may be 
almond-meal used in the water when you 
wash your hands. This bleaches as well as 
softens the hands. For the freckles use a lo- 
tion of lemon-juice and glycerin in equal 
parts, rubbed in at night. 


What to Do for Yellow Spots On the Face. 


Mrs. R. R—For yellow spots on the face 
or for “moth-patches,” use a lotion consist- 
ing of one-half dram of salicylic acid to two 
ounces of bay rum. Shake and mop on the 
spots night and morning. ‘Colorless iodin 
may be used also, but very carefully. 


Red Blotches On the Face. 


Mary V. P.—Small red blotches on the 
face, having a slightly itching sensation, 
which come and go, usually after eating, are 
most likely caused from indigestion or a too- 
stimulating diet. You should avoid all rich 
and greasy foods and spices and stop but- 
ter for a time. Other things which may 
cause the rash are shell-fish, strawberries, hot 
soups, alcoholic stimulants, pork, bananas, 
nuts, mutton and cheese. If it is caused by 
some single article of food, you should be 
able easily to discover this and cut it out. 
Bathing the face in dilute alcohol or mop- 
ping it with spirits of camphor will allay 
the irritation. 























HEN we go to the circus, and 
we all go sooner or later, it is 
hard to realize that the won- 

derful beings we see in the sawdust 
ring, in the cages with the animals, in 
the rattling Roman chariots, or swing- 
ing like monkeys at dizzy heights above 
us, are actually human like ourselves. 
It is hard to imagine that the clown 
who tumbles and capers so preposter- 
ously may be the father of a crippled 
child, or may have a sick wife some- 
where over whom he is worrying sore- 
ly at the very moment that the mirth 
of his audience is at its most uproarious. 
It is hard to fancy that the magnificent 
girl in gauzy petticaats, who rides the 
white barebacked horses, is interested 
in needlework in her leisure hours, and 
is dumbly envious of other girls who 
can wear clothes not of tinsel, and who 
need not stifle every ache and pain, 
every whim and fancy, to make amuse- 
ment for a multitude of strangers. 


@A. 


RANCIS METCALFE, who dur- 
ing the past month or’so has been 
writing a series of circus stories 

for SmitH’s MaGaAzIne, knows these 
people, knows them under their grease- 
paint and without the glamour of the 
lime-light thrown over them. We hope 
that you will all read “The Hand of 
Hatred,” the first of the series, which 
will appear in next month’s issue of 
SmituH’s. If you read that, you will 
read all the others. Mr. Metcalfe 
found a wonderful opportunity for fic- 
tion in the life of the circus-folk, and 


The great- 


he has made the most of it. 
est benefit that the reading of fiction 
can confer is an increased sympathy 
and knowledge of our fellow humans. 
You will find this in reading these tales 
of the circus. 


Sa. 


O art—for it is an art—is so pe- 
culiarly sacred to the feminine as 
that of the lace-maker. Lace, at 

the present time, is almost universally 
devoted to feminine uses. There was 
a time when men wore lace, but they 
were men who had no lasting place in 
the general scheme of human affairs, 
and long ago the lace-wearers disap- 
peared under the onslaughts of somber- 
clad Puritans and other reformers. 
Many of the things devoted solely to 
the use of women are made mainly by 
men. It is otherwise, however, with 
this one purely feminine piece of crafts- 
manship. Lace, real lace, cannot be 
made in a factory; it must be made by 
hand, and by the hand of a woman. 
No fabric, none of the beautiful things 
we admire, expresses half so well the 
qualities of femininity, as does lace with 
its beauty and delicacy, its grace and in- 
tricacy, its quality of half revealing, 
half concealing whatever lies beneath. 


@a. 


E have never heard of a woman 
who was not instantaneously 
interested and attracted at the 

sight of a piece of really good. lace. 
No matter what the woman’s refine- 
ment or lack of it, her education, her 
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artistic tendencies, her class in the so- 
cial scale, she recognizes in the fine- 
spun web an appeal, not so much to the 
eye or sense of touch as to that inner 
quality of sex which makes all women 
sisters, “under their skin.” Next 
month’s SmitH’s will contain a beauti- 
fully illustrated article on ‘The Lace- 
makers of the New Ireland,” descri- 
bing and picturing not only some of the 
finest and least-known specimens of the 
lace itself, but also the lives and char- 
acteristics of the women who labor 
long to make this lace for other women. 


SA. 


HE complete novelette in next 
month’s SmituH’s is “ ’Bijah’s 
Experience,” by Charles Bar- 

nard, the well-known playwright. It is 
a story of simple, homely, New Eng- 
land country people, women with “New 
England consciences” and the gift for 
quiet self-sacrifices, and strong and en- 
during men. Through its intensely dra- 
matic quality the story has a strong grip 
and interest. It is one of those narra- 
tives which leave the reader feeling a 
little better, a little kinder, and more 
appreciative in his judgment of others. 


QA 


RE you acquainted with the well- 
meaning but tiresome woman 
who insists on introducing you 

to every one in sight—to people you 
have met, people you don’t want to 
meet, and people you shouldn’t meet? 
With the best of intentions the lady is 
wofully handicapped in her self-ap- 


pointed task of distributing social bliss 
by an utter lack of tact and an uncanny 
aptitude for making this deficiency evi- 
dent on any and all occasions. You 
probably know her; but whether you 
do or not, Anne O’Hagan will tell you 
all about her in a delightfully humor- 
ous essay in the August SmiITH’s. 


Sa 


E hope you have read the story, 
“The Man of Letters,” in the 
present number of the maga- 
zine. If you haven’t, please turn back 
and do so now. We are almost certain 
that you will enjoy it, and we want 
your opinion of it. It is a story a little 
different from anything we have hith- 
erto published in Smirn’s, and we are 
interested in its effect upon you. If 
you like it especially, write us and tell 
us about it—if you dislike it especially, 
do the same. There will be another 
story by Dorothy Canfield, author of 
“The Man of Letters,” in the August 
SMITH’S 
@a. 


HE August number will also con- 
tain ariothgr of the splendid 
“Letters From an American Girl 

Abroad,” by Mrs. John Van Vorst, and 
another story in the Judith series—a 
story 2 little bit better, we think, than 
any of those that preceded it. There 
will also be stories by Holman F. Day 
and Edwin L. Sabin, a lay-sermon by 
Charles Battell Loomis, a funny poem 
by Wallace Irwin, a dramatic article by 
Rennold Wolf, and a better set than 
usual of stave photographs. 
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TEP ? OUT 


Of the Dinner-Pail Class 


This applies to YOU. You may not carry a dinner-pail, but if you are poorly paid and 
dissatisfied, you are no better off than the man who does. EP OUT! 
Here’s your chance to step out of the dinner-pail class forever—a chance to move higher 


—to become an expert—to succeed in life. 


Mark the coupon opposite the occupation - 


you prefer and have the I. C. S. advise you. 
There’s no charge for this information. 


Men who were no better situated than 
you are; men with little schooling; men in 
‘‘dollar-a-day”’ positions; men with no hope 
of anything better—thousands of such men 
have, through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools, advanced to better 
positions, higher salaries and more hopeful 
lives. But, they first of all marked the coupon. 

The I. C. S. offers you the same chance. All 
that is required of vou is the ability to read and 
write. You can qualify in your spare time, with- 
out leaving home or losing a dav’s work—no 
matter what you do or where you live. 


During March and April 573 students volun- 
tarily reported salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C. S. training. 

This is your chance to rise—take full ad- 
vantage of it by marking the coupon—NOW. 


International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without further obligation on my part, 
qceetity for a larger goers in 3° posi- 


on before which I have marked 


Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 


Supt. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE MANY LETTERS 
RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 


PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


PARISHVILLE, New York. 
Dear Sir:—It is with pleasure that I look forward every month to the reading of THE 
PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, because I am always sure to find something worth reading, sure to 
tind stories which represent the true life of the masses, and not the stories which picture the 


impossible heroes and heroines. ........ Very truly yours, 
MyRTLE A. Dow. 








HANFORD, California. 


Dear Sir:—I picked up a magazine one day at the store and the name PEOPLE’S MAGA- 
ZINE attracted my attention. I glanced it over and it did not take ame long to spend my 
money for. such a book—instead of for the usual ‘‘ice’’ I generally bought. I am alone all day, 
but when I have the PEOPLE’S with me I feel as if I was in a group of intelligent people, for 
all the stories are fine........ It is the most perfect book of short stories I ever read and I am a 
great lover of magazines. Wishing you and the PEOPLE’S every possible success, 

Your faithful reader, 
MARTHA DE LOGE. 


AUBURN, New York. 


Dear Sir:—First, please excuse writing in lead pencel, but the only pen handy spatters, 
and you know what a pen like that is. “The May number of THE PEOPLE’S (rightly named) 
is here and, as usual, read thro’ in less than the time allowance. It is great. From cover to 
cover, stories, verse, anecdotes, play scenes, etc., are good—in fact, all tothe good. No use 
specializing on any one feature, they are all top notchers. 

The PEOPLE’S and THE POPULAR (I can’t go back on that magazine) are the ‘‘readiest’’ 
mags going. I don’t believe that you will find that word in Webster’s but you can easily 
understand what it means. 

In my opinion, vou are doing the impossible—improving that which is perfect. THE 
PEOPLE’S is certainly perfection in the reading line, up to the next-number, and then, some- 
how you say ‘‘Gee: That was a better one than the last!" Funny, when you thought the last 
number the best ever. In conclusion—weH, hurry up the June number. I guess that about 
covers the conclusion part. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES A. PERRIGO. 


ALAMEDA, California. 

Dear Sir:—Never having read THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE until the November num- 
ber, I received a pleasant surprise, for it is ¢he best magazine I have ever read. 

For some years past a very popular magazine has been my favorite, I thinking there was 
none other so good, but in looking through your book, I saw your stories were by some worthy 
authors, so bought it and certainly received my money’s worth. Your magazine is best at the 
price in the country. 

The stories are all excellent, suiting all classés of people, the majority so short that they 
can be finished between times with satisfaction, and the longer ones so thrilling as to pass 
away a few delightful hours of rest. - ........ Yours very truly, 
R. LEE. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
Dear Sir:—By chance I purchased a copy of the current number of PEOPLE’S. I want 
to say right here that I will surely be a regular reader as long as the standard anywhere near 
approaches this issue. I have carefully read same, and find it one of the cleanest all-fiction 
magazines that I have yet had the good fortune to pick up. ........ 
Yours very sincerely, 
E. A. HaTcH. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The New No. 3 


Bulls-Eye Kodak 


Pictures 314 x 414. Price, $8.00. 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory results in 
the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. Its simplicity and 
accuracy did away with most of the opportunities for making mistakes. The No. 
3 Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger model of the same camera, making pictures of 
a more desirable shape and size. Anybody can make good pictures with a 
Bulls-Eye Kodak. 

The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always set, meniscus achro- 


matic lens, three stops, two finders, two tripod sockets, and loads in daylight with Kodak Cartridges 
for two, four, six or twelve exposures. Pictures 3% x 4% inches. Price, $8.00. 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., rhe Kodak City. 
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Please let me prove that 
you don’t need to 


Stay Deaf 


I have proved it already to 200,000 people. 

I have perfected a device which fits into the ear 
without the slightest discomfort. It is invisible when 
inserted. Sotiny, so perfect fitting, that you forget 
you are wearing it. 

This device is so shaped that it magnifies sound. 
And it concentrates the sound on the central part of 
the ear drum. 

In eftect it’sthe same as anear trumpet. But pens a f 
sees the device and you seldom think of it yourself, 





I invented this device because I was deaf, and was 
desperate. People did not want to shout at me, so 
they avoided me. You know how it is. 

For two years I tried to get doctors to help me, 
but they failed. The only relief anyone could suggest 
was an ear trumpet. SolI was driven to help myself. 

I made an artificial ear and experimented. I worked 
night and day in sheer desperation. It was years be- 
fore I succeeded, and then simply by force of my 
will power. 

But I was amply repaid. When my device was 
perfected I could hear—as pe hear today— just as well 
as anybody. 

What I did for myself Th have done since then for 
200,000 others. But the help which I got cost me 
years of close application. It costs anyone else just 
five dollars. 

But don’t send for it now. 

Write first for my free book. It tells all the facts, 
and gives letters from hundreds of users. Then you 
will know, as I know now, how much this help will 
mean to you. ee 

I cannot conceive of any partially deaf person 
neglecting to send for this book. I am sorry for one 
who doesn’t. 

When I was afflicted I would gladly have given ten 
years of my life to hear as I hearnow. Yet all I’ve 
learned is open to you if you'll simply write me a postal. 

Write today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co.,469 ‘Todd 
Building, Louisville, Ky., and simply say, “send Mr. 
Wilson’s book.” 

Those who purchased these drums in the early days 
and who want the new ones which I have greatly 
perfected, will be offered a discount. 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter bade 

Shirley's Lover's Guide; Woman's Secrets; or, How jo Be Geoaties 

Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Frank Merriwell's | 

of Physical Perea, Nericoal Dream Book; nice m= BF 
Gaon Ths Dies ws Simone 


The Art of Boxing and Self 
Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 








Army Physical Exercises 








RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You a Dollar Pair of Drafts Free 
to Try. They Are Curing Thousands in 
Every Stage of This Cruel Disease. 








SEND US YOUR NAME TODAY 





Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but send 
your address to the makers of Magic Foot Drafts 
—the great Michigan External Cure. Return mail 
will yc | you, prepaid, a regular dollar pair of 
Foot Drafts to try ree. If you are satisfied with 


the benefit received from them, you can send us 
If not, we — your word and the 


TRADEMARK 


One Dollar. 





Drafts cost you nothing. You can see that we 
couldn’t afford to make such an offer if the Drafts 
didn’t cure. Our Free Book explains how: the 
Drafts cure and contains many grateful letters 
about the wonderful cures they have accomplished. 
Don’t put it off, but write today to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 736F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Write now. 





We Ship on A oproval 


without a cent od frei; x and ay 
LY 
Oe asd oe ouy a bicycle or 


FACTORY PRICE! a pair of tie res from any- 


pe at ne until you write for our new large Art 
learn our wonderful proposition on the first 
le Bicycle tT your town 

everyw here are maki ing big 
mone: wapbe sd and selling 

our bicycles. GE AT cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs 
and sundries at Aa/f usual prices. Do Not Wait; 

loday for our /atest special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.C 110. CHICAGO 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 

and doesit. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing to watch but results. Composed of 
two cerates which applied by massage a few moments 
cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- 
tained in collapsible tubes. Full treatment, $1.00, Guar- 
anteed under the pure food and drug act Money back if 


unsatisfactory, 
ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 5-G, DETROIT, MICH. 
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DIAMOND BARGAINS Gere Tee TTA 


ired—w nd it at once, 


To You at Cash Prices i; Titian ke the fincet and snappiest Diamond 


you ever saw, et it 
ases, PAY O} 


back at our oxpenne. e. it it 
e-fifth down, balance 


= suit your convenience. Diam onds ps: 

interest and show prosperity. ‘Whatabesutifal 
present for your loved one, whether she be 
sweetheart, wife, mother, sister or daughter, 


pe tig hy make. 
to on a od terms. Order Sr r write 
for Free Catal itches. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 12! N 





wear one yourself—youcan 


eee and 


OND importens 
State Street.Chicage 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Have Your Clothes Made to Your Order by 
The New York Tailors of New York City 


NEW FASHION CATALOG AND CLOTH SAMPLES 
The Most Complete Style-Book Ever Published 


SUITS "seco" 12 10 $25 


END us your name and we'll send you Free our Handsome oe Spring Style Book 
py with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers. We will also send os of Cloth 
and o lf-Measurement Outfit for taking your own Measurements at Home. OUR 
URGANIZATION isso COMPLETE ae you take abso! contol SO RISK. 'Y eye 
GARMENTS ARE CUT BY OUR EXPEKT CR SMEN AND 
PATTERNS ARE PRESERVED FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 

OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
WE’VE Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men ‘Thousands of Miles from 
Broadway, from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, for many seasons, and their conan YL ED 
PATRONAGE is a POSITIVE PROOF of our Se STYLING, EXPERT 



















WORKMANSHIP and the INDIVIDUAL we eo our GARMEN‘’S. 
IF YOU HAVE A a IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE ir FOR YOU. 


DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER. ONLY. 2 fe Mill to Man is the True way 
toPUT it. WE EMPLOY NO AG eer} AVE NO DEALERS TO ACT 
AS OUR AGENTS. THIS isan ADVANT AGE which SERVE AVE YOU 
AT LEAST TWO MIDDLE MEN’S PROFITS. WRITE TULDAY R. our 
CATALOG, We send it FREE and Post Paid. We also Prepay, Express Charges 
to any Part of The United States which MEANS a BIG SAVING to You. 


" THE NEW YORK TAILORS, S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Menin the World. Est. 17 Years 
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ae YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH | 


Send for our ar handsomely iMlastrated 1908 cata! 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches. ay Bye hee inh =, rent rivacy rey of goat home or office, tee wbaever ee ee 
wish to see. ou like them, pay one-fifth price on de! 
We Send on Approval °° Sees tlans in eight equal Tnonthly payments. We make your credit as fee 4 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do reg work 
i $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value ph quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
Invest in a Diam id. It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonde 
on increase in — 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
will find the Loftis ne great and timely pg args : 
ve catalog is free. Write today it now. 


The Old Reliable, Original | Dep Sse, #2 Sao, 


baie w ie 
16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 ‘oportii ite . 
prices. Atv lacntnes tated with two poses re- - PE ngine 


Business Book Free 
versing engines with speed controlling lever; 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business men simplest engine made; starts without cranking, has 





on anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc 






a LOF TIS 28s: fate | murat and Watch Credit House 


= Gg 059-Word 








have written ten books—2, 198 pages—1,497 vital business se- only 3 moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. 

crets. In them is the best of all that they have been able to fitted with water-tight compart- 

squeeze from their own costly business experience. need 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, ex- 4 es manufacturers of pleas 

plaining, picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about ts ” i in the world. aun rsttod "the 
managing businesses great and small; pages 4 and 5 = a cs day they are received. We sell 
deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom pur- > tT ott to user, cutting out ah 
chasing; pages 6 and 7 with eager | and training sont Free cat- 


middlemen’s profits. 
alogue. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1294 Jefferson Ave.,Detroit, Mich 





pages 7 to 12 with sal ith ith 

the marketing of goods through silent, dealers eu by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing 
the highest market price for your services—no matter 
what your line; and the last page tells how you may geta 
complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents 
in colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost 
as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? Send no money. 

Simply say ‘‘Send on your.9,059-word Business Booklet. ** 


IT PAYS BIG. 
He at fat lon, Pic UBS 
SYSTEM, Dept. 140 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago | Public With 


pag ODy fst ie ceaun sonia 














We furni furnish Co e Outhit with 
} ete. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 
ity in any locality for 

a man witha little money to showin churches, 
a houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


grerate Five Cent Theatres 2% in store 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
Snr, thirtieth the cost. 


TYLE BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure icture Films and Song 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. Proats $10 to over $100 per night. Diners 

THE BARODA COMPANY. do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. log free. 
Vert.S.230 North State St.,Chicago AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 466 Ghomical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
oe 


A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pul y tr 








Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 
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Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1.60 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 3% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 







a Ayers, Dept @-8 
17 ease St., Chicago oe 








Are You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of my 


Ewing Reducing Garments 


and you need not diet, take drugs, 
or tiresome exercises. I make the 
Ewing Hip and Abdominal Re- 
ducing Band, and the Ewing Bust 

Reducing Garment. They are 

beautifully made of light mate- 

rials, lined with thin medicated 
rubber, ventilated, cool and 
comfortable to wear. No 
buckles, straps or steels. They 
» Will reduce you 4 to 14 inches 
‘’ the first time worn, and with- 
out the slightest harm or in- 
convenience. I make them to your 
measure to reduce just the parts you 
wish. Every garment guaranteed. 
No corset can reduce you perma- 
nently, and no other Reducing Gar- 
ments are hygienic and comfortable—I know because 
I havetried them all. The Ewing Reducing Garments 
do not bind or distribute the flesh to other parts—they 
draw the fat completely away. The Ewing Hip and 
Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 0z. Sold and rec- 
ommended by the leading dry goods stores in Chi- 
cago. Endorsed by eminent physiciansand hundreds 
of men and women wearers. 

Send 2-cent stamp for my illustrated booklet and 
measurement blanks. Don’t goa week longer with- 
out knowing what I can do for you. Society women, 
leading women of the stage,and men and women in 
all walks of life are my satisfied and grateful patrons. 


Elizabeth Ewing, Dept. D. S., 1000 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 


HAIR LIKE THIS 


FRE Let me send you a remark- 


able treatment for Baldness, 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, etc., at my ownex- 
pense. It will surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE, President. 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE, Dept. 2492, 
Baltimore, Md. 


gee KILL THE HAIR ROOT jae 


If you don’t the hair will gréw again. My method is the one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. ‘The Mahler Appliance 
kills the hair root by a steady constant galvanic current of 
electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any kind. 
No knowledge of electricity required to operate. Send to-day 
tor book which fully describes the Mahler Appliance and contains 
evidences of results achieved by those who have used it. This 
book is FREE. Write NOW. 

D. J. MAHLER, 127-M Mahler Park, K. Providence, R. I. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with privilege ‘of examination. 
For Poaatnoeleae, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52-68 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ill, 
















































HAY-FEVER“ASTHMA 


Let us send 
you FREE 


THE 


HAYES 


and completely successful. 
of other sufferers, for copies. 


METHOD 






THE LATEST INFORMATION 


about Hay-Fever and Asthma—Its Nature, Its Cause, Its Complications and what can be done 
forit. A Rational, Common-sense Method of Home Treatment on Modern Lines, which is thoroughly 
You ought to know about this. 
Address PD. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, 


Write for Book N83, and send names 
N. 'Y¥. 
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d THERE ARE NO 

FORCED SALE METHODS 
employed in selling Shawkait Socks. They have stood the test for more than 30 years. Each year, the sales 
rapidly increasing, the demand exceeding the supply. 

Dealers realize more than ever to-day that when a man or woman asks for Shawkait Socks ‘‘some o: her 
kind” will of do. The reasou why the public demands Shawkait Socks and hundreds of new dealers aie 
taking on this line from their jobbers is due to merit alone. 

Shawkait Socks are seamless—kuitted to tit the fee.—from standard, uniform quality yarns. They have 
always been famous for their unrivaled wearing qualities. 

Shawknit Socks are not chemically oe eepoiniewm f are eves a natural finish which preserves their 
strength. Pure, indelible, vegetable dyes ouly are used, which never crock, stain nor fade and are harmless 
to the most tender feet. 

It is a pleasure for us to recommend you to your nearest dealer. When a dealer once puts in the 
Shawkait line he sticks to it, because when a man once wears the Shawkait Socks he will take no others. 


_ We fill orders only when you are unable to procure them from your dealer. In such cases we will deliver goods at full retail 
price anywhere in the U. S. upon receipt of remittance. When ordering direct specify size. Our beautiful illustrated catal 
will help you in your selection and will keep vou posted. Try the following assortments and give Shawkaits a thoroug' 2 
test: 1989 Famous Snowblack; 5P1 Black and White Mixture, pure white inside; 388 A rich dressy Navy Blue. 

25c. per pair, 6 pairs in a dainty box $1.50. Thousands of dealers carry and sell Shawknit Socks. Accept no substitute. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., . 208 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


~|YOU CAN HAVE A 


Your Hair PERFECT FIGURE 


SEND FORA TRIAL if you will wear a Nature’s Rival Air 


| Cgiag & Form Corset Waist, we guarantee it 

‘““—You'd never think I | - § will give youa perfect, symmetrical fig- 
STAINED my hair, after ure with all the graceful lines with 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 





























which Nature endows the perfect 
: woman. Nothing like this waist 
Stain. Every single hair has ever been used before. Thou- 
will be evenly stained sands have been sold and are 
fi ait I being worn today. Not a single 
from tip to root. I apply garment has ever been returned 
it in a few minutes every to us as «unsatisfactory even 
month withacomb, 
The stain doesn't | 
hurt the hair as | 
| 


free trial as explained below. 
Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist 
is neither a corset nor a harness. It 
weighs only 4 ounces and it may be worn 
under or over the corset or without it. In 
warm weather it is a real blessing as it is 
so light, airy and comfortable and so 
much better than any corset ever worn. 
It is simple, easily adiusted to any figure, 
Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 7 and adapts itself instantly to any move- 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only Pment or position of the body, whether you are walking, — 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. | golfing, playing tennis or croquet, ig or t 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound with your | fills out the hollow places, it gives a full, perfectly round 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t ne off, contains no bosom. and your dressmaker not detect the secret of 


though ‘we sell them on 30 days’ 
dyes do but makes 


it grow out fluffy.’’ 








poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, your perfect figure, even when fitting your new gowns. 
no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Wal- SENT ON THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
nut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should last you a year, You can try Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist at our 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We risk. We will let you wear the garment thirty days, and if itis 
uarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply not entirely satisfactory to you, it can be returned to us at our 
0., 515 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. expense, and the trial will not cost you one penny. We have 
sold thousands on thirty days’ free trial and we have never had 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON asingle garment returned to.us. Write us a letter or a postal 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines below card today, and say, “Please send me your free trial offer and 
mar ee ores gets Ange ey fieg pose Set WOl el) OR, cherere Pie your beautifully illustrated booklet,” and the day we receive your 
paid, » . p d wrapper 1 valuable booklet on “ 
H Mrs. Votter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 515 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. San chu to auaee’ ve rites ead cuigeld. "Wiae wale, this 
hugh cg nd sake -Sesnee Fan Goss ehia- ao ceases Couns MERU ab abbemaeh acters minute, before you forget it. 
SE rp SER OCE oS Fe EET TT RT EE NATURE’S RIVAL CO., 954 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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J.M.LYON & CO. 


71-73 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 


olis centre. 

Room.........-...0.6+ e085 1.50 and 62.00 
Room and Bath...... $2. and upwa 

Parlor, Retreom and Bath...... 65.00 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music afternoon and 

evenings 

Send for particulars and hand- 

s booklet, 


J. P. CADDAGAN 
ging Director 

































Mechanical 











MECHANICALLY FINEST LIGHT SIX BUILT IN AMERICA 


TOURER $3600, Top Extra 8 Mora Place, Newark, New York 
Rapp ccath gel Mora Motor Car Co., besa se Rew Yor 





Tell the-substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














The! iquid dentifrice RUBIfOAM 
satisfies the taste of the dainty 
and refined. Every drop is pure 
fragrant delicious and toothsome 
The benefits tobederived from 


the very food we eat depend upon 

the clean healthy mouths and 
ood teeth which theuse of 
RUBIfoAM insures. 

bir hails sake Sr Mays sae 


ITISWI ascents > y) - 
fy)... TOUSE Rus alnccss Sf nn. 
"TP LOOKS SUST GOOD, 


{\ A Minar EWHOYT & Co Lowel, Mass ENOUGH / TOe EAT IA, 











If You Are a Quality Man 


differentiate -yourself. A high quality card always indicates a high 
quality man, and a high quality man always sells high quality goods. 





Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
are the highest quality cards, because they 
have smooth edges and show no indication 
of having been detached from book. Beauti- 
fully engraved, they fix your status when 
you present them. Nothing better can be 
bought. Nothing finer can be made. 


STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 


Your card represents your incividual taste’ 
your degree of culture, your business judgment? 
and is a sure index of vour calibre. Cheap men use 
cheap cards, represent cheap houses and sell 
cheap goods. 


FISHER BUILDING 
AGO 





You ovwe It to your house; ; you owe it to youre 
| self tous: Peerless Patent Book 1 Form Cards. 








This Card Write today for sampl.s and _ price: 
Detached : 
age ee CaRBoN STEEL COMPANY | The John B. Wiggins ane 
sani errresunen.en Sole Manufacturers 
Edge Engravers - Plate Printers - Die Embossers 
maa ecnIcAco 1S & 20 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 
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“OUT IN THE OPEN” 


Nature Lovers store up summer health and strength to mect the wear and tear of winter’s 
business cares and the social season’s demands. Lucky they who guard their skins and 
complexions through the protection afforded by the daily use of 


MENNEN’S ratcuom TOILET POWDER 


the world’s best and most widely used pure toilet powder. MENNEN’S not only soothes the 
skin but smoothes the skin, not only hides roughness and rawness but heals them, It rcelicves 
and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. After 
bathing and after shaving it is delightful, in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine js put up in non-refillable hoxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,’’ 


MENNEN'S face ontop. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 9 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Viol Sample free. 

SEN YANG TOIL POWDER, Oriental Odor ) No 
BORATED SKIN SOAP, (blue wrapper) | Samples 
Specially prepared for the nurser 


stamp to pay posta one set MENNEN’S Bridge Whist Tallies, 
enough for Six Tables. 








